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PREFACE 


HE Deſign of the following Pa 
is, ſo to treat of Religion, both Na- 
tural to deduce it 


. 
FEES) ſhew that 
180 W. 
pH 


gion grows di : 
tainly contemned by Many ; it is perverted 
grievouſly by Others; and it is too much 
neglected by All. Whether all this Miſchief 

has not aroſe from Mens not underſtanding 
the Nature of Religion in general; and from 
the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt's being ſet in a 
different Light from what it ought to be ſet 
in; may deſerve the Conſideration of ſuch as 
wiſh well to Virtue, and to the Cauſe of 
Chriſt, To me it appears, that if the Re- 
ligion of Nature were ſettled, as it may 
be, upon a firm Baſis ; and the Religion of 
Chrift were taught as it is in Feſus ; and its 
A 2 Evidence 


iv 


themſelves 3 and in ſuch a manner as may 


PREFACE, 

Evidence were ſet before Men in its due 
Light; the Objections againſt them would 
eaſily be anſwered, and it would be very 
hard, if poſſible, to reſiſt their Influence. 


Under this Perſuaſion I propoſed to my- 
ſelf to eſtabliſh ſuch Principles, from which 
the ſtrongeſt Objections againſt both Natural 
and Revealed Religion (hat I had ever ſeen) 

ht be either obvrared, or fully anflorred : 
and What is ſatisfactory to me, may, I hope, 


be uſeful at leaſt, to ſome others. The 


Men who raiſe the moſt plauſible Objections 
againſt "Chriſtianity, raiſe them, as far as 1 
have obſerved; chiefly from the irrational 
Grounds upon which it is defended, or the 
irrational Doctrines it is faid to teach. My 
Deſign therefore was ſo to reprefent Religion, 
both Natural and Revealed, as they are in 


ſhew what Ground there is ſot a Rational 
Faith ; and by that means to 
or to anſwer the Objections, whi 
appear very formidable, RA who digt Torres: 


** 4 


Wich this View 1 have conſidered Man in 
the following Treatiſe as ohe, to follow a 
certain Rule, or Law of Action, from which 
if he ſwerves, he cannot but be accountable 
to the Great Governor of the Univerſe : That 


againſt, 
to ' ſome 
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| z comes in in aid to inſorce 1 
gatian,: And Revelation {hill adds more and 
more Moti ves to encourage and excite Men 


to what OY OOO ” 
bn 


intra 


This being the Bren Plan, it WR, 
neceſſary to enquire, What the Rule or Lau 
of Aion to all Mankind is? Whether they 
could find it out of hemſelues ? Or, whether 
they were obliged to go-to Revelation e 
And how far in fa# Men did 

theſe agree before rare of Griſt 


10 nating ol Revelation," 1 thought. it 
neceſſary, not only to mention the Advan- 
tages of it in General, but that it would 
be right to deſcend to Particulars, and 
to name the Docttines chat were revealed, 
and to point out the particular Deſign and 


Benefit of them. It would be worth white 
to enter into this Affair much more 1 


mem an to 0541942 seh of 


vi P'REF ACT“ 
As every Man has a Right to demand ex- 
traordinary Evidence for any extraordina 
Fad, and particularly for ſuch an extraords- 
nary Fact as Revelation is, ſuch is here pro- 
duced ; And if the Fa# be fully proved, 
that there has been a Revelation made; and 
the Ends and Uſes of it for the Promotion 
of Virtue, and the Good of Mankind, are 
ſhewn ; and its proper Connexion with Na- 
- tural Religion is aſcertain'd ; the Reader 
will fee ſuch Evidence for it, as will fatisfy 
him that it cannot proceed from Impoſture, 
but that it ſtands upon a Baſis as immove- 
nnn ee ee 


I know not whether my diſcuſſing fo 
largely the Objection that has of late 1 
urged againſt the Moſaic Inſtitution, taken 
from Human Satrifices ( ſuppoſed to have 
been appointed by it) may not want ſome 
Apology. But as T have found the Difficulty 
make an Impreſſion upon many ſerious Per- 
ſons, who could not tell how to temove it; 
T thought it worth while” to contribute what 
Help my little 'Abtlities' could,” towards the 
taking away an Objection, which our Infi- 


dels ſcem to triumph in. 


= 
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And now if any one ſhould lik; why I 
would trouble my ſelf, or others, about ſome 
Points 


— 
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Points which may ſcem not ſo immediately 
Rode te ed ; Such as, the 


Inquiry what Mora! Notions the Heathen. 


World had before the Da ys of Chriſt— And, 
whether they had them — . or imme- 
diately, from Revelation— I need give no 


other Anſwer than this— That if the Reader 


is not curious in ſuch 8, he ma 
them over: That, for „ 1 ms 
ſearching after Truth, toll 
where it led me, I was reſolved to yu 
ſue and embrace it, and this was the Re- 
ſale of my Enquiry : That juſt fo far asEvi- 
dence would go, I was determined to aſſent, 
and no further : That if any is curious in 
this ſort of Knowledge, and ſhould be of 
a different Sentiment | om me, he ma Fon 
it in Peace and yu That i 
deem'd, mere 2 Queſtions, tad. 
ly every Man. ma in his own Senſe 
in ſuch Points. | yay muſt add for my 
ſelf, that I conceive thoſe agu vety pro- 
per: and particularly, I thin it more to the 
Glory of God, the dread Lord, the great 
and ui, Governor of all things, to give to 
Men, as he has done, Abilities to diſcover 
and find out the Rule of Action; and what 
is right for them to do; and what will lead 
them to 'Happineſs 3 and to enable them to 
do this of theme — This, I fay, ſeems to 
| me 


was not Nu 


"ns 


PpRE FAC 
me more to the Glory of God 


that Men could not arrive at 
ledge, 


at At. 


This will give the Reader ſome ſart o& 
of what he is to expect. I muſt; 
obſerve one N Ins. and that is, 91 


Knowledge o 


am conſcious of ſome Inaccuracies in Expreſ- 


ſion which 1 find too late to redreſs, 1 Duſt 
therefore deſire him to correct, pag. 22. J. 5. 


a Fault of mine, and not of the Priater's, 
and inſtead of, zu/tly ſuffer Puniſbment, read, 
juſtly ſuffer Cenſure, or Blame, or Condem- 
nation ; and in an inferior, Puniſhment, And 
. inſtead of, the Man that, read 


not — Men, but all —— Beings, even 

God himſelf was ob/iged ſtrictly to 4 the 
One great Law of Action, which extends to 
all Intelligent Agents. The want of which 
Conſideration, wiz, That there is but one 
and the ſame Law of Action to all Intelli- 
gent Beings, uni verſally, has been the thi 
that has miſled too many who have — 
on the Foundations of Morality. 


Perhaps it may be deem'd an Omiſſion, 
that I have not treated particularly on the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a Future State 


of 


but muſt e * ard to came 


D 9B tory XA# =» -© wwe 8 


in p. 32. J. 5 
A for I intended to obſerve, that 


— rw 


' of Rewards and Puniſhments. But, in Truth, 


though theſe are Points of the utmoſt Im- 
portance, and would have been * Props, 
to have been conſidered, and fall within 
my Deſign, and do indeed complete the 
Argument for Religion ; yet as I could add 
nothing very material to what that excellent 
Writer Mr. Wollaſton has faid upon thoſe 
Subjects; I chooſe to refer the Reader to 
him, rather than tranſcribe his Works, or. 
attempt to write on a Subject that has been 


already exhauſted by ſo able an Hand. 
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INTRODUCTFON: 
HE ordinary conduct of ſome men 
in treating all Religion as a matter 

of Policy, to influence the common 
people, and to keep them in order; and their 
conſtant ſpeaking of all Revelation as Inpo- 
ure, or Date en a ſufficient indica» 
tion, that either t ciples and Founda- 
tions of each are not underſtood, or not con- 
ſidered as they ought to be. Were any to 


declaim againſt the Wildneſs and Extrava- 


gance of ſome Religioniſts; or were they to 
be ſevere on the Unreaſonableneſs, or Unin- 
telligibleneſs; of Notions and Doctrines, in- 
ſiſted on by ſome as of great Importance, 
and even as neceſſary to Salvation, they might 

have opportunities of doing it wiel Juſtice 

and Truth, But to treat all Religion as a 

mere pulitical contrivance, adapted only to 
regulate and manage Society; and tofreject 
Revelation, becauſe ſome groſs Abuſes or 
Miſinterpretations have been introduced by 
men in power and authority, and have been 
1 by zealots in all communions, 


is, I ſay; argues a great Ignorance of the 
* B , firſt 
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firſt Principles of Reaſon, or a weak Judg- 
ment, or a great neglect of Conſideration, 
Let a man refute any Notion that appears to 
him to be falſe; let him declare againſt all 
Abſurdities ; let him reje& all Errors: But as 
it would be very unreaſonable to renounce 
Truth itſelf, becauſe it has had ſome Falſe- 
hoods intermingled with it; as it would be 
ridiculous to reject all Geometry, . becauſe 
there are thole who boaſt of their having de- 
monſtrated what cannot poſſibly be done; ſo 
muſt it be abſurd to rejeR all Religion, be- 
cauſe it has been groſsly perverted by weak 


or wicked or ignorant men. It is true, that 


ſome have interwove a worldly power and 
intereſt into it: They have erected a King- 
dom of This World under the cover of ſet- 
ting up one that is not of this World, Let 
this art be detected; let the Iniquity of ſuch 
a proceeding be diſplayed; and let all Tem- 
poral Views under the Guiſe of Religion be 
treated as Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation ought 
to be: But let not Truth be ſacrificed, nor 
Religion (which is capable of ſtrict Evidence) 
be given up as a Victim to the Abſurdities of 


any Sect or Party of men whatever. 


Before any man ſhould pronounce againſt 
Religion in'general, or the Religion of Chriſt 
in particular, He ought to conſider the Foun- 
dations on which Each of them is built, and 


the ncar Relation which the one of theſe has 


to 
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to the other. He that deſtroys Natural Re- 
ligion, neceſſarily muſt ſubvert the Chriſtian 
Religion, which ſtands upon That as its 
Foundation: As on the contrary, He that 
eſtabliſhes and confirms the Principles of Na- 
tural Religion, muſt ſtrengthen the Founda- 
tion of Chriſtianity. Now if they Both con- 
tribute to one end; and Both are beneficial 
to Mankind — their Private as well as Social 
Capacities; if they Both tend to promote 

Marals and — men a0, in — 
tion and circumſtance of life, juſtly, and ho- 
neſtly, and according to the ſtricteſt rules of 
Honour and Virtue; and if they Both are 
capable of the ſtricteſt Proof, they cannot 
but deſerve the attention of every ſerious 


thinking perſon, 


It is certain, that without the Principles of 
Natural Religion, you cannot argue with any 
conſiſtency about the Origin of Things, their 
Order, regular Motions; Ends, Cauſe: and 


with them, there is a perfect Harmony in 


the whole, The greater Diſcoveries and Im- 
provements we make in the true Principles 
of Philoſophy, the more we are enabled to 
eſtabliſh and confirm thoſe Principles. Now 
as Chriſtianity is built upon that Foundation, 
we ſhall ſee that it has the fame End in view, 
but offers more Motives and more Reaſons to 
obtain that End than Natural Religion does, 
or can; and conſequently, is fo far more ex- 

| B 2 ccllent, 
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cellent, and ought to be embraced by thofe 
who profeſs a regard to the Religion of Na- 
ture, | 

As my deſign is to ſhew that both Natu- 
ral and Revealed wp are capable of the 
firifteft Evidence, I ſhall begin with enqui- 


ring, Firſt, Whether there be any Rule of 


Aclion to Man, and what That is? Secondly, 
Whether Man be a Free Agent, or not? 
And Laſtly, Whether there be any Maker 


and Governor of the World ? For if there be 


no certain fixed Rule of Action, there can be 
either no Religion at all, or elſe it muſt be 
ſomething very precarious and uncertain. 


And 24dly, If Man be not a Free Agent, He 


cannot be accountable for not obſerving the 
Rule of his A#ions, And laſtly, If there 
be no ſuch Being as God, there can be no 
ſuch thing as Religion; the Idea of Religion 
ſuppoſing the Idea of God. 

hen this Foundation is laid, we may 
then proceed to conſider what Religion is ; and 
the Evidence for, and Uſes of, Revelation ; 
and ſuch other Subjects as fall within my 
preſent Deſign, 


THE 
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Whether there be any certain Rule of Action. 
to Man, and What That is? 


T is very obſervable, that all Nations CR ap. 
and all Languages have Words by which I. 


they expreſs Good and Evil, Right and WW 
Wrong, Virtuous and Vitious Actions. 
They muſt therefore all have ſome Teſt or 
other, whereby they diſtinguiſh Actions, and 
range them, as under their proper Claſſes : 
For they never indifferently uſe the Terms 
Good and Bad, nor do they ever call the 
ſame Action in the ſame Circumſtances Right 
and Wrong. The Point then is, to ſee if we 
can diſcover what this Teſt is, to which all 
Actions are, or may be referred, and by 
which they muſt be tried, in order to know 
under what Claſs they ought to be ranged, as 
Good, Bad, or Indifferent, 
Actions may be reduced to ſeveral general 
Heads or Claſſes ; either according to the 


B 3 Species 
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CH Ap, Species of the Apents, as, Divine, Spiritual, 
I nan: Or they may be conſidered 
N according to their Natures, as Moral, or Phy- 
ical, or whatever Men employ themſelves 
about in their reſpective Callings, whatever 
they are, By a Moral Action, I mean all 
ſuch as an Intelligent Agent voluntarily does, 
the Conſequences of which are imputable to 
him for Good or Evil, for Praiſe or Cenſure, 
for Approbation or Condemnation, By a 
Plycal Action, I mean, all ſuch, Effects as 
are any way produced by the natural Con- 
ſtitution of things, whether properly and 
ſtritly to be called Actions, or not, The 
other Kind needs no particular Explication, 
Now theſe, I ſay, are all deemed and called 
Good, fo far only as they agree to ſome cer- 
tain Rule or Meaſure by which they are eſti- 
mated, And not only Actions have this De- 
nomination given them, but Agents likewiſe, 
if what they do comes up to the Teſt by 
which theyare tried, We ourſelves, and every 
thing which we are capable of doing, 1s re- 
duceable to a certain Standard; and to make 
us, or our Actions come under the Denomi- 
nation of Good, or Bad, we, and they muſt 
agree to a certain proper Meaſure or Rule, 
he Agent is meaſured by Intention or De- 

| lign, joined to his Aclion: An Action is al- 
ways tried by its Conformity to its proper 
Standard, without any further View, Thus 
when any thing is executed with a certain 

| 2 degree 
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work Good, and he that deſigned it, and was 


able to finiſh his work exactly, a Good Work- 0g 


man: If he varies from this Exactneſs, in 
making any inſtrument, or in building, or 
in any operation whatever, according to the 
degree in which he ſwerves from it, he is but 
an Tndifferent, or a Bad Workman ; and the 
Work too is but Indifferent, or Bad. Sup- 
ſe a man intended to make, and did make, 
a Circle, or a Square if he made the one 
ſo exact, that all the circumference was e- 
ually diſtant from the center, it would be 
called a Good Circle : or if in the other, all 
the lines were of equal length, and all met 
at right angles, it would be called a Good 
Square : Suppoſe he were to build a wall, if 
he raiſed it perpendicular, and made it ſtrong, 
and of an height that anſwered its end, it 
would be a Good wall; and the maker or 
builder would be in his way a Good work- 
man, he 
Whence now is it that the word Good, in 
all theſe and ſuch like caſes, is applied uni- 
verſally both to the Agent, and to the Eſect 
produced by him? Is it not, becauſe the 
Action done agrees to a certain Teſt which 
men have in their minds; and by which 
they meaſure both the Agent and the Action? 
It is juſt the ſame in all Moral Actions and 
Agents, There are certain Relations which 
B 4 all 
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degree of Exactneſs in its kind, we call the Cu ay. 
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Cn ap, all men ſtand in one to another which re- 


quite a certain Conduct, and which if ex- 


ea obſerved, the perſon is called a Good 


Man, If a parent intends and acts a te nder, 
kind, part by his child, and takes care of his 
education, and proviſion, &c. he is a Good 
Parent. A Good Subject, is one that ob- 
ſerves the laws of his country, and conforms 
his Actions to them. And thus it is in every 
Relation of Life; King, Subject, Maſter, 
Servant, Huſband, Wife, Neighbour, Cc. if 
the perſon deſigns to act, and does act, ac- 
cording to the Relation he is in, he is ever 
deemed Good, So that to be Morally Good, 
a man mult deſign and act according to the 
circumſtances he is in ; his true circumſtan- 
ces; his true relations: And to know what 
Theſe are, every thing which may determine 
them is to be conſidered as in fact they are. 
For Things are what they are independent of 
us; and ſo are their ſeveral Relations: It is 
our buſineſs to take notice of them, and to 
act as they are, And indeed, the conſidera- 
tion of the Nature of Things, their Proper- 
ties, Habitudes, and Effects, is ſo ue 
that without it we cannot be what may be 
called Good ; and whenever we at according 
to the real Relations of Things, we cannot 
be deemed Bad, 

It would be impoſſible ſor any one ever to 
err, or to do wrong, were he to take in the 


ao ole 


the Foam upon his Horſe's Mouth and Bit, 


and Revealed Religion. 


qwhole of the circumſtances of things. But Cy ap, 


men are apt to conſider /ome circumſtances I. 
only, and to overlook others: Now this is 


not to act according to the Nature or Rela- 
tions of things, but to act upon a view of a 
Part of the caſe ; and to act upon a Part as 
if it were the whole, muſt neceſſarily make 
a man act wrong. Tis juſt as if a man were 
to deſcribe a Circle, three parts of which he 
made true, and the other quarter was a Curve 
of another order : It could not be a Circle, 
nor anſwer the properties of that Figure; and 
ſhould any one act as if ſuch a Figure were a 
Circle, he muſt be guilty of great Errors in 
the Execution of his Deſigns. 

The proper word . by which all the real 
Relations and Habitudes of things to one ano- 
ther is expreſſed, is Truth, or, the Truth of 
things; and in this it is, that Truth is the 
Rule of Action to all men: and he that does 
any thing agreeable to Truth is called good. 

Whenever I ſpeak of an Agent acting agree- 
ably to Truth, and having a Right to . cha- 
racter or Denomination of good, I always 
would be underſtood of a perſon intending or 
deſigning to execute what he does: and not 
of one who through ignorance, chance, or 


hazard, produces any good effect. For ſup- 


poſe him to accompliſh his work, as Nealces 
is ſaid in Pliny l. 3 5. c. 10. to have done 


Or 


10 The Connexion of Matura 
Cu ap, of Protogenes upon the Dog's Mouth that he 
I, 1 chance throw of his Spunge ; 
however good the Picture was, as agreeing 
exactly to the ſtandard by which it was to be 
tried, yet the Painters were in this caſe not 
good, but lucky : Their want of Intention in 
the Action, makes them not come up to the 
Teſt by which they muſt be tried, in order 
to have the appellation of Good given them, 
So that by an Agent's ating, I always mean 
and comprehend under theſe terms, what- 
ever is neceſſary to right action in them, v1z. 
Intention and Deſign. The Teſt of Goodneſs 
in any Action whatever, moral or phylical, 
4 is its agreement with the true Relation of 
it things in the caſe put: and juſt ſo much as 


men do not deſign or deviate from Truth, i. e. 
from the true Relation of things, ſo much 
| there is of Badneſs in them. Now theſe Re- 
= lations, whatever they are, muſt be carefully 
| examined, and a// of them conſidered, or elſe 
1 we follow not Truth, the Truth of the caſe, 
but me part, or ſome circumſtances only, 
4 It may be ſaid, That this is a Rule of 
little uſe to Mankind : We ' can't arrive at 
Truth in infinite Caſes ; and Probability is the 

great Foundation of Human Action. 
Allowing this, it is no Objection to the 
TM Rule that I lay down, For what is Probabi- 
lity, but the agreement of many circumſtan- 


ces, upon the view of which we venture to 
act, 
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act, though there may be ſome other cir- Cn AP. 


cumſtances which we cannot know whether 


they will happen or not, which may obſtruct WV 


our deſigns. To a& upon ſuch a principle, 
is acting upon ſome hazard, becauſe it is act- 
ing upon circumſtances which may, or may 
not, happen. But then this is no reaſon wh 
men ſhould not make Truth the Rule of the 
actions; but it is a motive to ſearch and en- 
quire and take notice : Becauſe juſt ſo much 
as one man can diſcover more of the true Na- 
ture, Qualities, Properties, Relations of things 
than another, ſo much leſs hazard does he 
venture than another, in what he undertakes. 
And in courſe could we know all the Pro- 

rties and Relations of things, and were we 
to act agreeable to them, i. e. to the Truth 
of the caſe, we could not but act right, be- 
cauſe then we ſhould act as God himſelf 
acts. 

This indeed is not to be expected from ſuch 
a creature as Man, ſhort- ſighted, weak, igno- 
rant, expoſed to infinite miſtakes as he is. 
But yet ſmall as our knowledge is with re- 
ſpect to him whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain, yet it is much greater than 
at firſt ſight is imagined. Man, the loweſt 
of the rational Creation, hath not only been 
able tq trace out the motions of the Planets, 
and to diſcover their orbits, and to compute 
with the utmoſt exactneſs their Conjunctions, 


Oppo- 


The Connexion of Natural 
Cu Ar. Oppolitions, &c. 1 demonſtrationg 
L of. 


what would be the effects in very many 


WW V ſible caſes, where no Exiſtence ſhews us 


the fact, We can tell, e. g. what would have 
been the conſequence, ſuppoſing that we had 
two Moons to go round the Earth ; or if we 
had been placed nearer to, or further from 
the Sun ; or if the Axis of the Earth had been 
in any other Poſition, And if by Induſtry 
and Labour we can arrive at ſuch Knowledge, 
much more can we perceive the common or- 
dinary relations of things, with which we 
have daily acquaintance, and a conſtant ex- 
perience of their effects. 

All demonſtration confiſts, not in the con- 
ſideration of things as aFually exiſting, but 
in the perception of their relations to one 
another, whether they exiſt or not. And he 
that can perceive ſuch Relations can demon- 
ſtrate every Propoſition in Mathematicks, as 
well as if Lines, and Squares, and Circles, and 
Curves of all forts did exiſt. Suppoſe a man 
were to act upon this Knowledge, and con- 
form to what he perceives to be True, his ac- 
tion would be deemed Right : Suppoſe it to 
be a Moral action, conform'd to the Truth 
of the Relation which he ſtands in to other 
people, it would be a Good action: Suppoſe 
again, that the action was not agreeable to 
the true Relation he was in, as e.g. if a man 
knowingly were to violate the engagements 
he was under to any perſon, it would be an 

Evil 
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the Truth of the Caſe, or its diſagreement with 


that Rule, is the thing which conſtitutes an N 
Action or Agent, good or bad. 


The ordinary Relations in life we are 
ſo well acquainted with, that ſcarce any 
body is ſo great an Ideot as not to know 
them. Who is ignorant of this Truth ; That 
no one can have a right to another man's 
Property? Some caſes are ſo complicated, and 
ſo many circumſtances are to be taken in, in 
order to know the Truth, the Truth of the 
Caſe, that it may be very difficult to deter- 
mine one's ſelf which way to act. But ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the Truth is plain, and there 
is wanting only common care and attention 
to direct men : and they are ſo conſcious of 
this, that they can condemn themſelves, 
how much ſoever they may ſtrive to conceal 
their actions from others. This ſhews that 
they know T HE Truth, and meaſure their 
actions by That, and are not ignorant of the 
relations of things; but only ſtrive to cover and 
conceal from others what they are conſcious 
is done amiſs. 7 

Apply this Rule to any or every Victue, and 
it will appear an equal, ſtrait, unvaried Rule, 
that can never fail, What is it makes a'man 
Juſt, or charitable, or temperate ? It is his con- 
forming his actions to Juſtice, Charity, and 
Temperance, All that is required to Zuftice 

2 | is, 


Evil action. So that a conformity to Truth, Cn Ap. 


14 The Connexion of Natural 


Cn ay. is, to give to every man his due. Charity is A 
J. the ſame as univerſal Benevolence; and Tem- n 
WW WV perance is the government of appetites. Now O 
nothing can come under theſe denominations 0 

that in the leaſt varies from the Rule: For tl 

if in ninety nine acts a man gives to others 0 

their due, and does it not in the hundredth, 1 

he is in that unjuſt : So if he be benevolent 0 

to others very often, and yet ſhews ill-will in n 
ticular inſtances, he is not in thoſe caſes Ol 
charitable : If he governs his | appetites only fi 

on particular occaſions, and gives them a tl 

looſe in others, in all ſuch exceſſes he is in- tl 
temperate. We often indeed denominate a . 
ſe 

Cc 

el 

hi 

W 

OL 

ti 

R 
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man, not from particular acts but from habits; 
and if in general he conforms to acts of Vir- 
tue, we treat him as virtuous: Not that he 
ſtrictly is ſo, but we have no words by which 
we can diſtinguiſh ſuch little deviations from 
exactneſs. What bears a tolerable ncarneſs 
to a Line, orto a Circle, we give in looſe 
and common ſpeech the names of a Line and 
Circle to. But when we ſpeak with philoſo- 
phical ſtrictneſs, no man is 74/4 or temperate, 
further than his actions are conform to ſtrict 
Juſtice or Temperance, 7. e. to the Truth of 


the Caſe. 

Truth then is the Rule of Action to all in- o 
_ telligent Beings, not only in moral caſes, but 

univerſally in all : nor is it neceſſary to look is 

out for different Rules for different ſorts of 100 


2 Action, 
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Action, one for moral, another for mathe- Cy AP. 
matical, a third for phyſical ones, ſince this I. 
one is the proper, juſt, and adequate meaſure 


of all. For what is a virtuous Action, but 
the obſerving and following the true Relati- 
ons of Perſons and Things in the given caſe ? 
Juſt as the making a good Clock or Watch is 
obſerving the true Properties of the materials 
made uſe of, and working them up exactly, 
or truly. And there is this advantage in con- 
ſidering and meaſuring Actions by this Rule, 
that no caſe can be put, either in relation to 
the Actions of God, or Man, or any Beings 
—_ to Man, but they may be meaſured 
Other rules indeed have been pro 

25 But either they are deficient when hay 
come to be applied to the Actions of God; or 
elſe they are ſame with that which is 
here laid down, though expreſſed in different 
words; or they are no Rules by which in 
our preſent cxrcutnſtanced we can try out 4⁰ 
tions. | 

Happineſs, e. g. is propo poſed by ſome as 4 
Rule by which we may try all our Actions: 

and © no Action is good or bad, virtuous ot 
* vicious, but as it naturally and neceſſaril 
produces Happineſs or Miſery _ t 
* whole of things.” 

When this is made the Rule of Adios, it 
is rightly ſuppoſed to be Happineſs pon the 
whole of things. For preſent Happineſs _ 


16 The Connexion of IVatural 
Cn ap, be attended with exceſſive Miſery in its con- 


ſequences; and preſent Evil may be attended 


WV with future Good ; ſo that the Surplus only 


of Good or Evil is to be conſidered as real 
in theſe caſes ; and by that alone the Action 


is to be eſtimated. Where indeed there is no 


mixture, but pure Happineſs is produced, that 


is good for us: But then I ſay, that That a- 


riſes from the acting according to the true 
Relations of things which always muſt and 
will produce Happineſs. But the queſtion 
may be put, what is Happineſs upon the whole 
of things? Or, whence does it ſpring? Or 
what is Happineſs itſelf ? This will admit of 
ſo many diſputes, and Men's Taſtes are fo 
different, and we muſt wait ſo long for it, 
that we can't make it a preſent uſetul Rule. 
For we do not know what is Happineſs, and 


what not, till the Perſons who enjoy it can 


make their own eſtimates: and as every man 


muſt eſtimate for himſelf, it will be found 


not eaſy to frame any one certain Rule of 
Action obliging a men to govern themſelves 


by. For Happineſs, ot which is the ſame' 
thing, Pleaſure, being different to each par- 


ticular, every man will purſue his particular 


v and in coutſe there muſt be as many 
ules of right Action as there are ſorts of 


| Pleaſure to mankind, But if men, by Hap- 


pineſs upon the whole, mean, not the particu- 
lar Pleaſures of any one man, but what is 


ſuited 
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ſuited to ſuch a creature as Man is, this Cn ap, 
will be giving us a Rule which will, or may, I. 

be uſeleſs, till we know exactly what we WW 
are, and what our happineſs confiſts in; 
which have been the ſubjects, and are like- 


ly to be fo, of conſtant diſpute whilſt we 


are on this ſide the grave. 

But whatſoever Happineſs pon the whole 
— be, or even perfect Happineſs pure 
and unmixed, yet it is not properly the 
Rule of Action, but the End ; and there- 


fore in ſtrictneſs every ſtep is to be di- 


rected by Truth until we arrive at Hap- 
pars If it be granted me that Truth a- 
one leads to Happineſs, and the End is the 
proper meaſure of the Means, then it is of 
no great moment which of the two is mad- 
the Rule, ſince then in reality they coincide, 
and are in effect the ſame. 

Others make the Will of God the founda- 
tion of all Morality, and tell us, that his 
Command alone makes it rational, fitting, or 
lafe to practice virtue, It is He that binds us; 
it is He that obliges us to it, by connecting our 
true and certain Happineſs with it. 

The Will of God when known is certain- 
ly a very good Rule of Action: But to ſay 
that his Command alone makes it rational to 
practice Virtue, is to leave Men at large, 
whether they will practice it or not, where 
his Command is not known. And which 

C way 


Cu Ar. way is the Will or Command of God to be 
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known, where there is no Revelation of it ? 


UV Is it to be gathered from the compariſon of 


Ideas, and from the relations of Things ? If 
ſo, what is the Will of God but other words 
for Truth? Nay ſuppoſe a poſitive Revela- 
tion given; Is not this to be interpreted by 
the Nature of Things? Imagine it to be ſaid 
Love your Encmics---Refiſt not Evil 
Give to every Man that aſketh--Lend, hop- 
ing for nothing again, &c. Muſt not ſuch 
Expreſſions be limited, or interpreted by the 
Nature of Thinys, or the true Circumſtan- 
ccs of the Caſe ? They certainly muſt, unleſs 
Reaſon be diſcarded : And if that be once 
one, we hall have no teſt to diſtinguiſh the 
ill of God from the illuſions of the Devil, 
or the Impoſtures of Men. 
But indeed the Will of God does not make 
the Relations of Things, but only makes them 
known, God does not make Truth, but con- 
forms his Will, and requires that we ſhould 
conform ours, to Truth, He does not nale 
by his Will twice T'wo equal to Four ; but 
his Will is, that all intelligent. Agents uni- 
verſally ſhould act agreeably to that Ratio, 
and not as if twice Two were equal to two 


hundred, | 


God might indeed have made the World 
in a very different manner; and he might, 
had he pleaſed, have given us better faculties, 

or 
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be or he might have given us different ones CH AP. 
t? from what he has. And in this ſenſe it may I. 
of be ſaid to be owing to the ii of God, that WWW 
If the Relations of exiſem Things are what they 

ds are: But when this is faid, no more is meant 

la- than that Things exiſt in fact as they do. 

by But whether the preſent World had been cre- 

aid ated or not, it did not depend on the Will 

— of God, that the Ratio, or relation of the 

p- Three Angles of a rectilinear Triangle to two 

ch right ones ſhould be that of Equality. An 


intelligent mind could have perceived this 
Truth, whether ever there had exiſted in fact 
ſuch a Triangle or not: Nor could a'State of 
Things have been created, where it could be 
true, that the three Angles of ſuch a Triangle 
ſhould be equal to four right ones. 

The Will of God itſelf is governed and di- 
rected by Truth ; i. e. by the true Habitudes 
and Relations of Things; and this is a ſuffici- 
ent reaſon why it may be ſecurely relied on. 

But take away this, and what evidence is 
there that That which is true and right to 
day may not be falſe and wrong to-mor- 
row ? Nay ſuppoſe even a Promiſe, that all 
Things fhall continue as they are for a 
term of years, what Security is there, that he 
may not break this very Promiſe? To fay 
that he 40#/l not, is gratis ſaid upon this Sup- 
poſition z nor is it poſſible to prove it, be- 
cauſe the very arguments by which it is 

C 2 proved, 
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Cu Ar. proved, may poſſibly be changed, and be- 
I, come falſe and inconcluſive. 
Again; What is called the Vill in any A- 
gem, is nothing but the Power he has to be- 
gin or forbear Action; to begin to conſider 
or to forbear conſideration ; But it has no- 
thing to do with Truth or Falſhood (which 
belong to another Power, viz. intellect) ex- 
cept it be to act according to the Perception 
of the Nature of Things, or contrary to them, 
The Will of God therefore cannot be the 
Rule of his Actions, but his Under/tanding 
muſt : Nor can it be the Rule of our Ac- 
tions, but as it is governed by Truth how- 
ever made known unto us ; and conſequent- 
ly Truth is in reality our only Rule. 
Truth then is the one only direct Rule of 
Action to all intelligent Beings ; to God, to 
Ry 5 to Men, It is an univerſal Rule, 
and ſerves for not only all forts of voluntary 
underſtanding Beings, but meaſures all ſorts of 
Things that are to be done. It is a clear Rule 
by which we may know whether what we 
do, be right or wrong, good or bad, in all cir- 
cumſtances; and it is a ſure director to Ha 
pineſs, which is the great End we ſhould all 
{trive to attain, | 
Having conſidered Truth thus far as the 
Rule of Action; it may be deemed an omiſ- 
ſion perhaps not to carry this Search ſome- 
| what 
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a Law, Every Law is a Rule of Action; 


but then it implies ſomething more than a bare 


Direction; viz, an obligatory Quality; a Rule 
has only a directive force; whereas a Lato 
has a directive and an obligatory Power too. 
The obligatory Quality of a Law is uſually 
taken to be the Pleaſure or Pain annexed to. 
obedience or diſobedience : But this is not pro- 
perly the Obligation, but a motive to com- 

ly with Obligation ; which by a common 
eee has at length acquired the Name, 
and is uſually treated as Obligation itſelf, 

Let us therefore enquire, what, Obligation 
is, and whether Truth chliges Men or not? 
In order to this I muſt obſerve, | 

1. That when any Truth js propoſed to 
the mind of Man, it is not by That compel- 
led to Action, nor is it put under any og 
ſity, but it is till at liberty to act or not. So 
that Men may act contrary to Truth, if they 
determine ſo to do, Juſt fo it is with O#4- 
ligation ; this implies no external Force, no 
Compulſion, no Neceſſity ; but Men may 
act (and we find they do act) contrary to Ob- 
ligation, as much as they do to Truth, Ob- 
ligation therefore is not any phy/ical or natu- 
ral Power inherent in Men, but muſt be a 
Moral Quality induced. 

2. When Truth appears to the Mind, a 
rational Agent becomes ſo affected as to pals 
| 4 a Judg- 


what further; and not to treat it likewiſe as Cn ap. 
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Cnar.a Judgment: and the Judgment it always 
4 fles is, that if Actions are contrary to, or 
EY V inconſiſtent with, what appears to be true, 
it is vort of, or it deſerves, or it may juſt- 
—— puniſhment. When the mind is in 

u 


ch ſtate, or is thus affected, the Perſon is to 
in a ſtate of Obligation, i. e. he has ſuch a TI 
diſpoſition of Mind as makes him acknow- Ea 
— himſelf juſtly accountable for his con- per 
duct. If Truth therefore can produce ſuch: we 
an effect, it has in ſtrict propriety the moral the 
Quality of Obligation; and is truly ſaid to M: 
oblige. | fall 
Man ſo is framed as to have the Powers of wo 
Thinking, and Fudging, and Willing, i. e. Ey 
he can perceive and determine, and act. He ſed 
10 is a creature of that ſort, that he can deter- ma 
1! mine himſelf to act or not to act, juſt as he er, 
Fl: thinks fit. He is not like thoſe Beings that pre 
1 are determined by Gravitation, or Impulſe, the 
i to one particular way which they cannot for- aga 
4 | ſake, or change, or alter, unleſs they are put It 
1 into ſome other ditect ion by ſome external his 
| | force: But he has, (as will be proved hereaf- con 
| ter) a Power of Action or Liberty, by means ſhi 
of which he can in many cafes act, or not, as or 
he determines within himſelf, When Truth wo 
is laid before ſuch a Being in a clear manner, ſinc 
he cannot help perceiving it, and by that ing. 
means his Underſtanding is informed, though buil 
his Will continues ſtill free, and the Man is deſi 

| capable 
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78 capable of acting either according, or con-CHAx. 

Ir trary, to the Light of his Mind. Conſider I. 

6, now, 

. 3. That the Faculties which we have were | 

n given us in order to uſe them,or to apply them | 

is to the purpoſes for which they were given. | 

A The Eyes were made to enable us to ſee, the | 

— Ears to hear, the Underſtanding to make us | 

1 perceive Truth, and Liberty was added, that 

h we might be capable of Action, agreeable to | 

al the purpoſes of all our Faculties, Suppoſe a | 

0 Man by obſtjnately ſhutting his Eyes were to | 
fall and ec damage; iuſtead of pity it | 

f would be ſaid--He ought to have kept his | 

e. Eyes open, and then be had not been expo- 

le ſed to ſo much Evil: That is--He did not 1 

r. make uſe of the means that were in his pow- | 

ic er, and were put in his power on purpoſe to 

at preſerve him, as he might have done; and 

e, therefore he may juſtly ſuffer this evil. 80 

Fa again : Suppoſe a Man to know this Truth-- 

It It is reaſonable to worſhip God--The End of 

al his having the faculty of Underſtanding is not 

7 complied with, if he does not pay him wor- | 

58 ſhip: And in courſe, ſhould he at any time, | 

18 or in any manner ſuffer for ſuch neglect, he | 

h would feel in himſelf that he ſuffered juſtly, 

r, ſince he did not conform to his Underſtand- 

it ing. Suppoſe that a Man knew, that a Wall 

h built perpendicular would ſtand as long as he 

is deſired it, e. g. 60 years: and yet he care- 

e C 4 leſly 
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en ap, leſly or perverſly would build it banging, and 


it ſhould fall in 60 days, and he 1d be 


WYV forced to rebuild it--He would be conſcious 


of his ill deſerts, and conſcious of juſt ſuffer- 
ing, becauſe he refuſed to make uſe of his 
Underſtanding, or would not apply it to the 
Ends for which it was given him, 

Hence ariſes an eaſy account of Ohligation, 
and what ſort of Bond, or Tie, it is upon the 
Minds of Men, Natural Obligation, or as 
ſome call it Obligation of Equity, is nothing 
but the Perception of Truth, and the affec- 
tion of the Mind upon ſuch Perception. 
Truth has the directive force according to 
which the Action is to be done: and it 
moreover puts the Mind into ſuch a ſtate, 
that if Action is not done according to its di- 
rection; the Man is conſcious of ill deſert, or of 
being worthy of ſuffering for it. This renders 
him obliged to act otherwiſe ; not compelled, 
not. neceſſitated, not deprived of his natural 
Liberty, not ſo much as leſſened in his privi- 
leges, but tied to act as being what he is, an 
underſtanding as well as free Being. 

The way of the Roman Lawyers, and 
from them of Others, has been, to conſider 
Obligation, not in the perſon obliged, but as 
an act of a Superior, by which ſome part of 
Liberty in the Subject is taken away, by de- 
claring what Actions are, or are not to be, 
done. But this is not going to the root of 
the 
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the Queſtion : And though it be ſufficient in Cn Ar. 


order to explain the Nature of Human Laws, 


which go no farther than external Acts; yet it 


has had this bad Effect, that it has led People 
to imagine That to be the Ground and Reaſon 
of Obligation, which is no more than an Ef- 
fect or Enforcement of Obligation. Thus e. g. 
Human Laws are the Commands of a Superior 
which, oblige a Man to conform his Actions 


to them by the Rewards or Penalties annexed 


unto them. Now the Penalties annexed are 
not the things which put Men under Obliga- 
tion to comply; but they are Enforcemente, 
or additional Motives, to Obligation .. For is 
not a Man obliged to abſtain from Injuſtice 
and every Act of Violence, even where there 
is no fear or danger of Puniſhment ? Suppo- 


ſing a certain Security from all Penalties by | 
means of Darkneſs, or of deſert Places, &c. 


would not a Man be till o ed not to rob or 
plunder any one whom he had in his Power, 


though he might make his Fortune by ſuch 
an Act of Villany ? Or would it not be a 
Crime to rob under ſuch an Opportunity, or 
Circumſtance, as much as to do it before 
Witneſſes ? This ſhews that Obligation ariſes 


90 you ſi pœna, fi metus ſupplicii, non ipſa turpitudo de- 
terret a IA: facinoroſaque * nemo ff iu at in- 
cauti potius habendi ſunt improbi : tum autem qui non ipſo 
honefto movemur, ut boni viri ſimus, ſed utilitate aliqua atque 
fruftu, callidi ſimus, non boni. Nam quid faciet is homo in 
tenebris, qui nihil timet niſi teſtem & judicem-? o_ in de- 
ſerto, quo loco nactus quem multo auro ſpoliare poſſit imbe- 


cillum atque ſolum ? Cic. de Leg. 1, 


from 
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Cu ap, from Conſciouſneſs of Truth, and derives its 
I. Power and Force from the Effect of Truth 
upon the Mind: That it is, and cannot but 
be permanent at all Times, and in all Places: 
That it allows no more a liberty to do ill in 
private than in public ; and conſequently that 
all Penaltics are no more than the Enforce- 

ments of Obligation, 

I have now ſhewn that Truth is not only 
the Rule, but the Law, of Action; and that 
we are under ſtrict Obligation to follow it. 
Does it not follow then from hence, that all 
deviation from Truth in all caſes, in not Moral 
as well as Moral Actions, is Sinful ? Will 
not Sin, and the Conſequence of Sin abound ? 
Will not every Miſtake, Inaccuracy in Work 
of all ſorts, be looked upon as ſo many Vio- 
lations of a Law, and conſequently become 
penal in the ſight of God, who requires the 
Obſervation of this Law from all intelligent 
Creatures? 

I may I think anſwer very juſtly, That 
ſuch is the real Conſtitution of things, that 
no Man can ever deviate from Truth in any . 
Caſe, but ſome ill Conſequence ariſes ; ſome- 
times indeed ſo ſmall as not to be regarded, 
but oftentimes ſo fatal as to prove ruinous to 
the Agent. Whoever ſhall call this a Pu- 
mſhment, will ſpeak inaccurately, becauſe it is 
only a natural Conſequence of things; and Pu- 
niſhment is always ſomething inflicted more 


than what ariſes immediately from the Action 
itſelf, 
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itſelf. However, it is certainly true, that Cn 4p, 


whoſoever makes any piece of work Exact 
and 'True, it anſwers all che Ends and De- 
ſigns of the Agent much better, and it laſts 
longer, than if he does it in an inaccurate 
. careleſs manner. So that the great Law of 
Truth is not without its Sanction even in ca- 
ſes not of a Moral nature. The matter is mach 
the ſame in caſes of Moral Action ; where 
Truth carries with it an inward Pleaſure, 
Quiet and Peace of Mind, a Satisfaction of 
doing what is agreeable to the Mind of God, 
a Recommendation and Approbation of all 
Mankind. But then when any one is guilty 
of a breach of Morality, or, which is the ſame 
thing, of any act of injuſtice, or intemperance, 
or impiety, he not als forfeits all other men's 
Kindneſs and Good-will; and is conſidered as 
an Enemy to good order in Society; and be- 
comes Offenſive to God; but he is moreover 
liable to what Puniſhment the Governor of 
the Univerſe may think fit to inflit, becauſe 
he had it in his Power to act otherwiſe, and 
would not exert his Power as he could. - So 
that every deviation from Truth has an Evil 
of one ſort or other attending it, as every ex- 
act Obſervation of it has a certain Good. But 
then the Evil of Moral Actions, or the Good 
that is conſequent upon them, being different 
from the Good or Evil of Actions which are 


not of a Moral nature; it accordingly receives 


a different 


I, 


as The Coniexion of Natural 


Cu ap, a different name: The Deviation in One cafe 
I. is Sin, and Guilt is gre * the Other 
there is no Sin nor Guilt, te is greater 
or leſs Folly. And as ſometimes there a ba. 
ability in us to order things even according to 
our Skill, and ſometimes things are above our 
S kill to manage; in theſe caſes there are In- 
*». conveniences — — though not imputable 
to us, becauſe we not Power to do what 
Truth required ; but there is no Sin, no 
Guilt, nor proper Puniſhment conſequent, 

or threatened, to ſuch Actions. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. II. 


Containing ſeveral Conſequences which natu- 
rally ariſe from Truths being the Rule and 
Law of Action. 


F ROM making Truth the Rule and Cnae. 
Law of Action, ſeveral Conſequences II. 
of great Importance naturally ariſe. as 
Firſt It is the Duty of all men to direct and 
govern their natural Abilities by the certain 
Rule of Truth, or agreeably to the real (not 
imaginary) circumſtances of things. Every 
man muſt apply rightly his Powers in or- 
der to be a Good man; and the Rightneſs of 
the Application conſiſts in a conformity of 
Action to Truth, Not to one or more parti- 
cular Circumſtances taken independent of 
others, but to the whole, or to what makes 
up the Truth of the Caſe i in which the man 
ſtands. Particular Circumſtances, how true 
ſoever, do not make up THE Truth, but all 
of them put together. A man that has been 
guilty of ſome groſs crime, may tell his 
Judge a great many Truths; yet by conceal- 
ing Others, he does not tell THe Truth, but 
only a part of it. Now it is acting accord- 


ing 


| 
| 
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Cn Ar. ing to THe Truth, the Truth of the Caſe, 


which conſtitutes a man a Good man, 


lt may be ſaid, That upon this Notion, 


No man is good ; that univerſally Man is a 
very abſurd and irrational Being : that he 
has ſtrong Paſſions and Appetites at that time 
of Life when Reaſon begins to dawn : that 
he is full of Prejudices planted in him by an 
early Education: that when he comes out of 
the hands of his Tutors and Guardians, he 
ſees little but Vice and Folly: that when he 
goes into the world, he is preſently immer- 
ſed in the concerns of Life: that he is to 
provide againſt hunger, and to procure the 
neceſlaries of Life : that in courſe he can 
have but ſmall Abilities- and few Opportuni- 
ties of cultivating his Mind; and that with- 
out much cultivation he can make but lit- 
tle progreſs in Knowledge. 
Be it ſo: All that will follow is, Tha 

there is much difficulty in finding out Truth, 
and in following it exactly, But then, hat- 
ever difficulties an intelligent Being, made as 
we are, has to ſtruggle with, he has no other 
Rule of Action but Truth; and the Govern- 
ment of himſelf in every ſtep of Life ought 
to be by That. It is in Morals as it is in 
mechanical Operations: Though the Square, 
and the Rule, and the Compaſs, is exactly 
true, and the ſame in all hands, to the 
youngeſt Beginner and the oldeſt Artiſt, — 
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the ſame Exactneſs of Practical Conformity Cy ap, 
is not to be expected, but proper Allowances II. 
tunities, and Improvements in the Work- 
man, 80 is it in Moral Practices: Proper 
Abatements muſt be made for Ignorance, and 
Error, and want of opportunities of Know- 
ing, and for every Circumſtance which 
makes a difference in perſons. No man can 
be tied up to Impoſſibilities: Where therefare 
ſuch Circumſtances ariſe, as may juſtly bo 
pleaded in Excuſe for ſuch an imperſect 
Creature as Man is, before one who really 
knows what is true and what is falſe, there 
no doubt Allowances muſt and will be made, 
and an imperfect Service and Obedience will 
be accepted. But ſtill there is no other Rule 
but Truth, the Truth of the Caſe, for Man 
to follow, and we are ſure that the judgment 
of God ts nay to Truth. 
Secondly, The Law of Nature muſt be of 
conſtant and perpetual Obligation. Man, 
conſidered as a reaſonable Creature, muſt 
& conſtantly obſerve it : nor can any Circum- 
ſtances. poſſibly ariſe, which can diſpenſe 
with his obedience to it. It is founded 
in the Nature of things, or in 'the Relations 
which intelligent Beings ſtand in to one ano» 
ther; and therefore muſt be obligatory as 
long as ſuch Beings exiſt. They ſeem not to 
me to underſtand the Extent and — 
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Cn ae, of obſerving this Law, who treat Morality a0 
II. as a mean and low Attainment, It is the tl 
great Buſineſs of Men, and of all intelligent oO 
ings, to obſerve it: It comprehends the W j k 
Whole of Duty: And the Man that pre- it 
ſumptuouſly violates it, forfeits all pretenſion w 
to Reaſon, and Goodneſs. a 
When this Law is practiſed from a Senſe pe 
of the Being of God, it becomes then the en 
Religion of Nature, and comprehends the ſic 
Duty of Man to God, to his Neighbour, to the 
Himſelf: And for what the Extent of this io 
is, and what care it requires to practiſe it, cal 
and how much every man is obliged to fol- tio 
low it, I muſt refer the reader to Mr. Wol- tha 
laſton's incomparable Book, where this Sub- of 
jc is compleatly and accurately handlec. rov 
Thirdly, The Circumſtances of things be- gre 
ing very various, and their Relations to one ö 
another to us in many caſes unknown, it Evi 
follows, that we ought to lay up in our and 
Minds as many particular True Propoſitions met 
as we can, that Theſe being duly conſidered by! 
may help to direct us to Right Action. For it is 
it is certain, that he that has made the moſt cluſ 
Obſervation, and has the moſt treaſured up nor 
particular Truths, will be beſt able to judge a ful 
what is moſt likely to be Tus Truth, and a MI. 
in courſe what is fitteſt to be done. That Gtior 
which is clear upon comparing many True Wiſe 
Propoſitions together, may be very precarious _ fider 


and 
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and uncertain upon a narrower View of CH ap: 
things, He that ſhould know that Lead is 1I, 
heavy, fuſible, and malleable, but does not WW 


know that it is %%, may be induced to apply 
it to many Uſes for which it is unfit, to 
which He that knows its Softne/s will never 
apply it. To bring therefore as many Pro- 
perties of any thing together, as we can by 
experience or inſtruction learn, and to.con- 
ſider them, and their Connexion, is to purſue 
the beſt means of arriving at Certainty, Juſt 
ſo it is, when we would act right in any other 
caſe, If we frame to ourſelves a rule of Ac- 
tion from a ſingle Propofition, where more 
than one are required to ſhew the full ſtate 
of the Caſe; -or if we do it from a very nar- 
row View of things, we may be guilty of 
great Miſtakes and Errors. 

Tis certain in fat that the Good and 
Evil of this Life is promiſcuouſly diſpenſed ; 
and Good men dur Evil things, and Evil 
men receive Good things. Take this Fact 
by itſelf, and turn it over ever ſo often, and 
it is impoſſible to know whether the Con- 
cluſion be, either that there is no juſt Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe, or, That there is to be 


a future State of Recompence, But ſuppoſe 


a Man convinced of the Truth of this Propo- 
ſition, 'That God exiſts, a Good and Juſt and 
Wiſe Being; and that then he comes to con- 


ſider the unequal Diſpenſation of things, the 
D Con- 
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Cn Ar. Conſequence will then be certain, that the 

II. preſent cannot be the whole of our Exiſtence, 

Pe ba there muſt be a State when all theſe Ine- 
qualities will be made up. 

So again; If one argues from any one par- 

ticular Attribute of the Deity, Goodgeſs, or 

Mercy, or Juſtice, without the Conſidera- 


tion of any other, it is very poſſible to form _ 


wrong Syſtems, The Reaſon is, that we do 
not take in the Truth of the Caſe, or all and 
every Circumſtance that ought to be conſi- 
dered. It is right therefore to treaſure up in 
our Minds as many true Propoſitions as we 
can, in order to help us to right Action: And, 
the greater our Knowledge is, the leſs Ha- 


zard is there of Miſtake or wrong Behaviour, 


This too holds equally true concerning any 
Doctrines of Revelation, He that will un- 
derſtand any point whatever, muſt keep in 


his mind the Principles of Reaſon, which are. 


ſo many true Propofitions, and muſt never 
forego them, leſt Contradictions and Abſur- 
dities ſhould be impoſed under the Pretence 
and Cover of Revelation, 

Fourthly, Whoever they be, that under any 
Pretence whatever attempt to leſſen. the Force, 
or Senſe of the Obligation of the Principles of 

Honeſty; or that would weaken the Obliga- 
tion of Morality ; by making it bend to Poli- 
ticks, or would influence Men to act contrary 
to Truth and Right; or that imagine nothing 

| to 


> a es. web 


| ſelves at length 
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to be true bat what 
that do not 
think that 
gard to any thing than Truth; they are the 
greateſt Enemies to Virtue and Honour that 
can be, and ought to be deteſted hy every ſe- 
rious Perſon. They are taking away the 
Foundations of all mutual Truſt and Confi- 
dence : They are deſtroying all Credit: 
They are raiſing a Jealouſy and Suſpicion 
of even their own Conduct: And bring them- 
to an Inability of doing a mo- 
rally Good Action, becauſe all Intention of 
Right is loft and gone. 
Fifthly, Truth being the Rule of Action, 
the Wiſdom of God: has fo ordered Matters 


Regard to Truth; or 


that we never deviate from Truth, the Truth 


of the Caſe, but we find an Inconvenienee 
ionable to the Deviation from it. This 
led fome to imagine, that all Obligation 
ariſes ſolely from the Good or Evil which is 
annexed to, or conſequent upon, the Pera 
formance, or Non- performance of an Action; 
and that no one is ob/iged to follow Truth, 
becauſe it is reaſonable, but becauſe of the 


Convenience or Inconvenience attending his 


Obedience. | | 
It is true that God has ſo contrived and 
made things, that Happineſs or Miſery ſhall 
follow the Performance or Non- performance 
of certain Actions: But Happineſs — 
D 2 


command; or Cn ap, 


* 
Men ought to pay a greater Re- 
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Cu Ar. do not make the Rule of Action, but ſuppoſe 


it: They are the Motrves or Reaſons why we 


WW V ſhould carefully attend to Truth: And be- 


cauſe we might be negligent, or might even 
wilfully tranſgreſs our duties, Therefore God 
has annexed theſe as Sanctions to what is the 
Rule. of Action. The Law of any _— 
is the Rule which the Subject is to follow: 
And the Penalty is not Tut Law itſelf, but 
the Sanction of the Law. And as the Sanc- 
tions of a Law are not TH x Law, ſo are they 
not deſigned to create, but to enforce the Ob- 
ligation. Pleaſure or Pain annexed to a Law 
do ſuppoſe, that a Perſon will obſerve his 
Duty, rather than forfeit, or not enjoy, the 
one, or bear the other: But if he be ſo reſolute, 
and determined as to ſubmit to the Pain, or 
to deſpiſe the Pleaſure — is his Duty alter'd, 
or is he leſs Criminal? No, The Reaſon of 
the thing; its being agreeable to Truth makes 
it conſtantly fit to be done, and induces that 
Moral Quality call'd Obligation : And the 
Happineſs or Miſery annexed to the Law, 
7.e, the good or evil Conſequences attending 
it, are Enforcements, or Motives, conſtantly 
to adhere to what is ,. 

Stxthly, However ditficult it may be in 


certain Caſes to diſcover Truth, or to com- 


prehend the true Circumſtances and Relations 
of things, yet it muſt be obſerved that Moral 


Truths are generally caſily intelligible : The 


I People 
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People of ordinary Capacities can converſe Cu ap, 
together; they can make uſe of affirmative and II. 
negative Propoſitions ; they can do this long 


together, and upon various Subjects; and if 
they fall into any Miſtake, they are capable 
of being eaſily ſet right in all ſuch Caſes, and 
they preſently ſee and own their Error, All 
this can't be done without perceiving very 
much Truth. And indeed the Minds of Men 
are ſo framed, that Truth is as obvious to 
them, when the Terms made uſe of to ex- 
preſs it are clear, as Colours are to their Eyes, 
or Sounds to their Ears. But then as Art 
may mix many Ingredients of diverſe Sorts, 
and compound a Colour that cannot be ex- 
ſſed by Words, or perhaps diſtinguiſhed 
- the Eye from another that very nearly 
approaches it, ſo a Caſe may be ſo perplexed 
by interweaving of many Circumſtances, that 
no one can be able to underſtand or deter- 
mine what is the Truth. Whenever this hap- 
pens, a Man muſt be liable to blame for act- 
ing at all; becauſe the Truth of the Caſe is 
ſo involved, and ſo many Circumſtances are 
not ſeen, that he ought not to act as having 
no Rule to direct him. 6-0 
Seventhly, The great Objection againſt 
making Truth the Rule or Law of Action, 
may now receive an eaſy Solution, Tis urg- 
cd, that if Truth be the Rule of Action, and 
D 3 _ 214 every 
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Cu Ar. every Action be good that agrees to Truth 


II. 
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then Every Action will be Good. For 


chere being as many Truths concerning 


« Vice as Virtue, this will make the Obliga- 
* tion to purſue the one, as great as the 
* Obligation to purſue the other. e. g. Rob- 
„ bery diſturbs Society, diſcourages Induſtry, 
Theſe are Truths concerning Vice. O 

* we to act according to them? Tf the fol- 


lowing of Truth be the thing that makes an 


Action Virtuons or Good, Our Obligations 
will be as many and as ſtrong for following 
Vice, ſince in this Caſe Actions will agree to 
Truth in one Caſe, as much as in the other. 
The Anſwer is, Firſt, Suppoſe that oppo- 
ſite or contrary Truths may be formed about 
any thing, e. g. Injuſtice deſtroys Society — 
N preſerves Society. This is nothing 
ut the ſame Truth maintained under diffe- 
tent Expreſſions. E. g. Injuſtice is the ſame 
with, Not Juſtice or-- Juſtice; and to de- 
firoy is equal to not preſerve, Now two Ne- 
gatives being equal to an Affirmative, or de- 


ſtroying each other, 'tis plain that --Tnjuftice 


deſtroys, is equal to Juſtice Preſerves Society; 
o that oppoſite Truths may be in reality no- 
ing elſe but the fame Truth differently ex- 
y teſſed. Biſhop Cumberland has very juſtly 
c blerved, Scilicet fuga Mortis & Egeſtatis 


, anor Vitæ ac Divitiarum; uti qui perdus 
' Negativoa dicit je nolle vita carere (1d eſt eam 


babere) 
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babere) tantumdem dicit, ac ſi affirmaret velleCu ap. 


fe vita fruit, De Leg. Nat. Prolegom. $ xiv. 


The 22 from Death and Poverty is the Love PIE 
of Li 


ife and Riches : As be that by two Nega- 
tives ſays he will not quant Life, ſays the ſame, 
e I bave 
Should it be inſiſted on, That oppoſite 
Truths ate quite different in themſelves, and 
and are not a difference in Expreſſion only ; 
That juſtice is not the ſame with Not Fuf- 
tice, but ſomething poſitive in itſelf, Then I 
ſay, Secondly, That the Truth of a ſingle 
Propoſition 1s —_— may not be, THE 
Truth, the whole Truth, Truth of the 
Caſe, but only a part of the Truth, Sup- 
* a Felon were to be tried for any act of 
elony of which he is really guilty; he may 
in his own Defence own many Truths or true 
Propoſitions, but yet not own THz Truth, 
which, unleſs it can be come at by Witneſ(- 
ſes, or Circumſtances, may continue un- 
known. So in the preſent Caſe, it is a true 
Propoſition that Injuftice is deſtructive of So- 
ciety ; but then to act upon ſuch a Propoſi- 
tion does not make the Action Good, becauſe 
many other Truths muſt be violated by him 
that will deſtroy Society, and conſequently 
he does not act upon The Truth of the Caſe. 
Here therefore is a ſtrange Paralogiſm of- 
fered by means of the Word Truth, This 
D 4 Term 
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Term ſignifies a True Propoſition; and it 
likewiſe ſignifies (as it always does in the pre- 
ſent Subject) The Truth of the Caſe; all the 
Circumſtances of the Thing ; all the Rela- 
tions that are concerned, A true Propoſition, 


ſometimes ſignifies the hole Truth, or the 


Truth of the Caſe ; and then to act upon ſuch 
a True Propoſition, is following 1 Truth. 
But when a True Propoſition not con- 


tain or expreſs the whole Truth of a Caſe, he 


that acts upon ſuch a Truth may be guilty of 
enormous Wickedneſs: Whereas he that acts 
upon THE Truth of the Caſe never can be 
puilty of any Evil, Indeed no Inſtance can 
put, where a Man ſhall act upon True 
Truth, and be guilty of any Vice; becauſe 
THE Truth cannot lie on both Sides of any 
Practice whatever, There may indeed be 
ſome True Propoſitions made on Both Sides 
of a Caſe ; But ſome Truth is not the whole 
Truth : And conſequently it is nothing to the 
purpoſe, to make objections which are found- 
ed only upon an Equivoque in the Word, 

Truth, 885 

It may be ſaid perhaps that he that acts an 

unjuſt, wicked, or villainous Part, acts Truly 
ſuch a Part; and the Truth of the Caſe is, 
that it is a villainous Part, But then, This 
villainous Part cannot be acted, without 
breaking through the real Relations of things, 
or that Truth of Circumſtances, or Habitudes 
which 
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which ought to have been obſerved, and con- Cy ap, 
ſequently the Offender muſt be guilty of Sin, II. 
becauſe he does not follow THz Truth: For yay 
THE Truth' can never be on the Side of 
Wickedneſs in any poſſible Caſe, unleſs both 
Sides of a Contradiction may be true, 
Eighthly, The different Manners of ex- 
preſſing themſelves has led ſome to imagine 
a difference between Writers, who have 
treated on the Foundations of Moralicy, who 
yet really mean one and the ſame thing. 
Some call it Truth ; Others, the Nature of 
things ; Others uſe the Terms, Fitneſs, Agree- 
ment, or Relations of things to one another, 
Theſe Terms when explained, all ſtand for 
yery nearly the ſame Ideas; and if People 
were not diſputatious, any one of themmight 
be uſed to expreſs the Rule of Action. Truth, 
is a General Word that comprehends all the 
Relations of Things to one another. The 
Nature of Things, is their Eſſence, or what 
makes them what they are; and in courſe it 
comprehends their Properties and Qualities, 
and Reſpects to one another. When the 
Term, Relations of things is uſed, their Eſ- 
ſences are not conſidered, but merely their 
Habitudes to one another, By Fitneſs, and 
Unfitneſs, Agreement, or Diſagreement, is 
ſuppoſed ſuch an aclual Application of things 


to one another, from whence we are enabled 
to perceive their Tendency, or not Tendency 
| to 
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Cu ap; to that for which we e e fit, or their 

II. Agreeableneſs or Diſagrecableneſs to ſuch ur 
Www ſuch Purpoſes. By Reaſon of things, we 

mean their Proportions, or Ratio's. And if 

we underſtand theſe Terms when we treat of 

Quantity, as in Figures, Lines, &c. what 

ſhould hinder us from underſtanding Reaſon, 

Fitneſs, Agreement in Moral Science, which 

we underſtand ſo clearly in all Mathematicks? 

Ninthly, Mora] Rectitude, or Moral Pra- 

vity do not ariſe from any natural Good or 

Evil annexed to the Rule, but from the A- 

greement to, or Diſagreement from, the Rule 

itſelf to which the Action is refer'd : And 
this the Term, Rec itude, implies, 

It matters little to enquire in this Place, 
how far a ſuperior intelligent Being may con- 
ſider the Diſpoſitions in free, imperfect Crea- 
tures, to follow or to ſwerve from Right, and 
conſequently how fit it is to annex Pleaſure 
or Pain, 7, e. Rewards or Puniſhments to the 
Diſpoſitions in Men, who pay Obedience or 
Diſobedience to his Laws. The Point here 
is what is THE Law? And this is, as Thave 
obſerved, not the San#1on of the Law: For 
if it were, then the Terms would be indentical, 
and you might uſe indifferently Law, and 
Sandton of a Law, i. e. the whole, or the Part, 
indiſcriminately, But take *the Truth of things, 

or 
« Quid eft autem, non dicam in homine, fed in omni 


cclo atque terra RaTioxs divinius? — Eſt igitur, quoniam 
nihl 
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or the Reaſon of things, to be the Law, andCy ap, 
— the Action referred to it to agree of II. 
diſagree with it; and then the Refitude or yy 
Obliquity of the Action will inſtantly be ſeen, 

It is true in fact, that God has annexed 
Pleaſure or Pain to Moral Actions, by poſi- 
tive Law, as he has natural Conveniences or 
Inconveniences to natural Actions. If this 
be what makes Obligation, it would be ab- 
ſurd to fay that God is under Obligation; 
fince he cannot have any Happineſs added to 
what he enjoys, or any Miſery inflifted on 
him. But let it be conſidered, that God has 
a Rule or Law of Action, as certain as Man, or 
any other intelligent Being has: That he con- 
forms his Actions to that Rule or Law conſtant- 
ly; that his being free does not give him any 
Power or Liberty to recede from that Rule or 
Law; that his Perception of Truth or the true 
Relations of things to one another, does in 
Strictneſs obige him to act agreeably to them; 
that He would not be Good, or Juſt, if he 
treated Goodneſs and Wickedneſs, Virtue 
and Vice as the ſame thing, or if he did not 
conform his Actions to the Reaſon of things 
Let this I ſay be confider'd, and it will again 
be evident, that Happineſs or Miſery, Plea- 


nihil eſt RaTioxe melius, eaque & in homine & in deo, pri- 
ma homini cum Deo rationis focietas! Inter quos autem Ra- 
Tio, inter coſdem rea Ratio communis eſt» Quæ cum fit 
Lex, LH quoque conſociati homines cum diis putandi ſumus. 


Cicero De Leg. i. 1, 
| | ſure 
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Cn ay, ſure or Pain, is not the Rule or Law of his 
II. Actions, but Truth; and * that which ob/zges 
Him, ob/iges Us, and all intelligent Beings 
| and this ſhews us in what the Reflitude of 
Actions conſiſts, 

This cannot be expreſſed in too many dif- 
ferent manners, becauſe it is a Matter of the 
greateſt Importance, Men may frame to 
themſelves a different Rule or Law of Action, 
and it may poſſibly lead them right, as it co- 
incides with this, which is the way of God 
himſelf, They may inſiſt upon the Moral 

| Senſe, or upon the Divine Mill, or they may 
join to theſe the Reaſon of things, and found 
Morality on them a/l conjoin'd, But the Mo- 
ral Senſe is either the ſame with the Percep- 
tion and Judgment paſs'd on Moral Ideas, 
and then it is only a different Expreſſion for 
the Power by which we perccive and judge 
of all Ideas, as well Moral as others; or elſe it 
is a Word without any Meaning, The Di- 
vine Will, if by that be meant Revelation, it 
is nothing to the preſent Purpoſe : If by it be 
meant at is diſcoverable by our Reaſon 
rightly applied, it is the ſame as Truth; If 
by it be meant, that God made all Things as 
they are; and that therefore their particular 
Relations did not, or could not have ſubſiſted 


„Inter qye: porro eſt communio Leis, inter eos commu- 

nio Juris eſt. i614. | 

Jam vero Vier vs cadem in homine ac Deo eſt, 76% 
unleſs 
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unleſs he had made things as he has — This CAP. 
is true, but nothing to the Purpoſe. Titivs II. 
and Sempronius being both born of one Fa-. 
ther and Mother, could not have ſtood in the 
Relation of Brothers to each other, had they 
not been actually born of the ſame Parents. 
But ſuppoſing this World had not been made, 
yet the Relation of two that ſhould be born 
of the ſame Father and Mother, would have 
been what we now call Brothers; juſt as a 

uare would have been equal to two Tri- 
angles on the ſame Baſis, _— that no 
Square or Triangle had ever in fact been 
made, 'The Ideas of Things depend not on 
the Things themſelves, but the Things are 
made from the Ideas as the Archetypes, and 
their Proportions, Habitudes, Ratio's are eter- 
nal. The Square of the Hypotenuſe in a Rec- 
tangle Triangle is equal to the Squares of the 
two other Sides, whether there be or be not 
any Rectangle Triangle made or exiſting. An 
Pnoriginated Being muſt have a Property that 
an Originated Being has not, whether there 
be any originated Beings or not. It depends 
indeed upon the Vill of God, whether par- 
ticular Relations ſhall in fa# exiſt, but the 
Relations are the ſame whether the things ex- 
iſt or not. Theſe do not commence upon a 
Suppoſition of God's having created things ; 
nor are they the Conſequences of the Ex- 


iſtence of things, Thus in Moral Relations: 
Before 
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Cn Ar. Before that a Syſtem of Rational Creatures 


I. 


was made, or put into a Social State, the Ra- 


o or Relation of them to another, the Fit- 


neſs of Juſtice, Equity, Temperance, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude to their Happineſs, were 
what they are now. It was True from all 


Eternity, that whether ſocial Creatures ſhould 


be ever made or not, Virtue would promote 
the Happineſs of ſuch poſible Beings; Injuſ- 
tice, Cruelty, Unmercifulneſs, and every 
Vice would hurt them. The actual Exer- 
ciſe of Juſtice and Goodneſs to one another, 
wauld commence. indeed when ſuch Crea - 
tures ſhould be made; but the Relation of 
Juſtice to the Good of Society, its Fitneſs to 
that End was Eternal. So in caſe of certain 
Duties which ariſe from the particular Frame 
of a Man's Body, e. g. Temperance, Chaſtity, 


 —— Theſe would have been exactly the ſame; 


their wi Fara their Fitneſs, to the Hap- 
ineſs, of ſuch a poſſible Being, would have 
en the ſame as now they are in fact: And 
you might have reaſoned from ſuch Relation, 
or Proportion, in the ſame Manner as now 
we do, when ſuch material Bodies as ours 
are in fact made. | 
Tenthly, as Truth is the Rule of Action, 
all known Violation of it in Phyſical Caſes is 
Folly, becauſe we cannot alter the Relations 
of things: But in Morals it muſt be Sin; 


and muſt expoſe the Man that does it, to 
„tog ſuch 
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ſuch Puniſhment as ww and Judge Cy ap. 
ſhall think fit to impoſe. ; ence —_— _ | | 

not be too ſacred a Regard paid to Truth: It wy 

ought. to be our firſt and A Care to in- 
culcate its Obligation; and it muſt. be our 

Duty to obſerve it with the utmoſt Strictneſi 

and Severity. 

Laſiiy, Hence the common Caſes which 

are put, in relation to the deception of Chil- 

dren, Idiots, Madmen, Ruſſians, may receive 

an eaſy Solution. For let the true Circum- 

ſtances in any of theſe Caſes be ſtated, and 

the Action I fay ought to be according to 

them. It is my Duty, e.g. to preſerve my 

Child's Life, which cannot be done. without 

the giving him a certain Doſe of Hiera picra, 

which he refuſes to take becauſe of its bitter 

Quality, To deceive him into the Potion, 

the Cup is ſmear'd with Honey, and by this 

Art the Child is induced to drink what is fo 

neceſſary for his Preſervation, Tis right I 

ſay to do it; and I ſhould not follow The 

Touth, the Truth of the Caſe of the Child, 

if I did it not. So to take away privately a 

Sword from a Madman, or the deceiving him 

by an Untruth of Falſhood, to prevent his 

hurting himſelf or others, is acting according 

to the Truth of the Caſe: And ſhould any 

one by enumerating the Circumſtances, or 

Relations of Things, make it appear that the 

Truth of the Cafe is not on this fide of the 

1 Queſtion, 
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CnAay, Queſtion, He would prove that a Man is 


obliged not to act in this Manner by the 


bill or Madman, but not that the Rule of 


Action is not Tue Truth: All that would 
follow is, that I have been miſtalen in haſtily 
determining on the Side of the Caſe which I 
have done ; and not that I followed a wrong 
Meaſure in making THE Truth the Rule of 
Action. - all | 

When a Caſe of Conſcience is propoſed to 
any Perſon, the principal Point is to ſtate the 
Fads juſtly and truly, without the Conceal- 
ment of any Circumſtances which may tend 
to make an Alteration in the Caſe, © One 


ſingle Circumſtance may alter the Truth of 


the whole, and make the Anſwer negative 
or affirmative, To judge therefore of the 
Truth, or what is the Rule of Action in any 


given Caſe whatever, all the Circumſtances 


muſt be weighed, and the Judgment muſt 
be directed by them, and he that knowingly 
acts contrary to the Truth is always guilty of 
a Fault, which is greater or leſs according to 
the Nature of the Caſe. Now there is no 
Rule of Judgment but Tu Truth; and in 
Conſequence no Rule of Action but THE 


Truth; and as all Truth is conſiſtent, hence . 


is a certain Rule to be framed, whereby one 
may determine into what Claſs any and every 
Action 1s to be ranged, whether it be Good, 
Bad, or Indifferent. | 


The 
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The Reaſon why I have thus at large in- CAP. 
ſiſted upon the Rule and Law of Action, is II. 


to ſhew that Men are not at Liberty to act VN 


as they pleaſe, or to do what comes into their 
Heads or Hearts; but they are to govern 
themſelves by ſome Rule which Ihave proved 
to be the Truth of Things: They are obliged 
to act in a certain Manner; and nothing can 
diſpenſe with them for aQing otherwiſe than 
as the Truth requires. This reaſoning holds 
good, whatever Religion is ſuppoſed to be, 

or whether there be any ſuch thing as Reli- 
gion, either natural or revealed. Men muſt 
act as Men, 1. e. as intelligent, reaſonable, 
Creatures and fince they can perceive the 
Truth of things, and this is thewn to be the 
one, only, Law of Action, they are obliged 
to follow T hat, uniformly, and conſtantly ; 
and if they forlake that, they muſt be TN 


of Miſbehaviour, 


i 26d 


CHAP, i, 
Of LIBERTY. 


s þ H E Queſtion, Whether Man be a Free 
Agent or not, 1s of the utmoſt Conſe- 


WY V quence in an Enquiry whether Mankind is 


under any Obligation to be religious, For if 
they have no Freedom, but are impelled by 
Fate or Neceſſity ; if they are abſolutely deter- 
mined by ſomething either external, or inter- 
nal, which they cannot controul, they can't 
be accountable for what they. do; nor can 
there be any Rule of Aclion to them, more 
than there is to Stones; They are, and 
ought to be conſidered as, mere paſive Be- 
ings, nor anſwerable for their Behaviour. 
For as they cannot but go on in that Track 
in which they are puſhed along, ſo they can- 
not make themſelves Better or Worſe than 
they are: They are Inſtruments in the Hands 
of ſome other Being, or Beings; and are ac- 
cordingly to be uſed, 

To prove that this is the Caſe of Man, it 
is argu'd, that © Every Effect muſt proceed 
from ſome Cauſe: Now as every Motion 

10 in 
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&© jn us ariſes from the Determination of the CMA. 


Mind, that Determination muſt ariſe from 


III. 


% ſome Cauſe which muſt be ſufficient to ay 


e produce it, If this Cauſe be rot ſigſficient, 
* it will not in fact produce it; and if it be 
* ſufficient, the Effect will certainly ſucceed; 
% Every thing therefore is produced neceſ/as 
© rily, as ariſing from a certain Cauſe, not- 
* withſtanding that Cauſe may not be per- 
e ceived by us. There is conſequently: no 
e ſuch thing as Liberty; for whatever has a 
*© Beginning muſt have a Cauſe, and every 
« Cauſe is a neceſſary Cauſe. If any thing 


“ can have a Beginning which has no Cauſe, 


&* then nothing can produce ſomething: And 
jf nothing can produce ſomething, then 
* the World might have had a Beginning 
* without a Cauſe, which is an Abſurdity 
ein itſelf,” 

To clear up a Point, which has been very 
much embarraſſed by the Subtlety of Diſpus 
tants, I would obſerve, 

Firſt, That the Notion of Liberty; or free 
Agency, or which is the ſame thing, a Self 
moving Power, does not imply any Contra- 
dition in itſelf, There is no Abſurdity of 
Impoſſibility in the Notion, that a Being 
may have a Power of beginning, or ſtopping 
Action; or of moving, ot not moving, accord- 
ing to the Determination of his owt Mind, 
This I ſay does not imply any Contradiction, 

| E 2 6r 
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or Abſurdity in itſclf ; though it may be very 
hard to explain how Motion is n. Juſt 
as we can conceive it poſſible to Thrnk, or to 
begin Thinking ; and yet it may be very hard 
to explain How we Think, or How the Mind 
exerts itſelf in reflection, and comparing Ideas 
together, 
Secondly, As the Notion of Liberty implies 
no Contradiction, ſo it is capable of ſtrict 
Evidence, that God has in fact a Power of 
Alion. For were God a neceſſary Being, 


it is impoſſible that He ſhould ever have made 


where any Being is urge 


a Variety of Beings, at the, ſame time : And 
much leſs could he have made any finite Be- 
ings, as all the Works of his Hands (that we 
have any Knowledge of) manifeſtly ſhew 
themſelves to be. Suppoſing him to be a ne- 
ceſſary Being, then whatever it was that 
obliged him to exert his Power, muſt oblige 
him to exert / that he had. Now his 
Power being infinite, the Effects of it muſt 
be infinite; and conſequently every Creature 
the utmoſt Effect of _ Power, For 
by Neceſſity, there 

is no encreaſing or diminiſhing its Effect, 
ſince the iche power that it has muſt be 
exerted, E. g. When a Stone falls, its 
whole Power is exerted, nor can it alter its 
force, nor vary Its direction any way ; but 
which way ſoever it is impelled, that way it 
mult go, and with its wit Force. When 
I 5 Fire 
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Fire burns, its whole Force is exerted, nor Cy ap. 


can it reſtrain itſelf e ot the Pow- 
er it has. Juſt in the ſame 
God as neceſſary a Being as a Stone, or Fire, 
He muſt likewiſe exert his whole Power in 
doing whatever he did : And as a Stone in 
falling cannot alter its Courſe, ſo neither 
could God alter what he was about, butmuſt 
exert his oh Power without Variation, He 
could not therefore have made ſuch a finite 
Creature as Man is, ſince his Power being in- 
finite, he could not but exert the whole of it 
in producing ſuch a Being : And the full Ef- 
fect of infinite Power muſt have been infi- 
nite, _ 15. 
In like manner it follows, that He could 
not have made Tuo of any Sort of Beings to 
begin to exiſt at the ſame Time; not Two 
Stars; not Two Plants, or Animals; or in- 
deed- any Variety of things: For the whole 
Power of God, his infinite Power, being ex- 
erted upon each Particular, and it being im- 
ble to alter, or vary it, (juſt as we ſee 
it impoſſible for a Stone in ling to vary 
from the one Line or Direction it has receiv'd) 
He could no more produce a Variety of Beings 
at the /ame Time, than a Stone can move in 
different Lines at the ſame Time, 
Since then there are not only fn/te Beings, 
but a great Variety of them; and they did 


begin to exiſt at the ſame time ; it follows that 
E 3 God 


anner were Wy 
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Cn Ar. God is a free Being, or has a Power of act- 
III. ing, or not, _— to the Determination 
ol his own Mind: He has a Power of Be- 
inning Action in himſelf, when, and how 

leaſes ; juſt as He thinks fit and right. 

4 birdly, As Liberty is a poſſible Power, and 
God in fact has it, ſo has he veſted Man with 
it. We are ſo made that we can gain Habits 
or loſe them; we can alter by Cuſtom our 
very Frames and Conſtitutions, and make 
ourſelves very. different at one Time from 
what we are at another, Now Habits cannot 
be acquired or loſt in things that are neceſ/a- 
rily moved. Throw a Stone up ever ſo of- 
ten, millions of millions of times if you pleaſe, 
it will aſcend exactly with the ſame Velocity 
that is impreſs'd ; and will deſcend with ex- 
actly the ſame Velocity that it did the very 
firſt Time, Light Bodies cannot be made to 
alter their ſpecifhc Qualities, nor can you 
any Repetition of Tryals or Acts ſuperinduce 
a contrary Habit; or make them deſcend in 
the fame Medium in which they were wont 
to aſcend, But it is not ſo with Men: They 
can acquire Habits, and can improve them ; 
or they can leſſen or totally deſtroy them; 
and conſequently they have Powers of their 
own which are alterable by Cuſtom, which 
no nyce//ary Beings have, or can have. 

Theſe Powers appear in all Moral Actions, 
and in all ſuch Inſtances where Men propoſe 


t 
— 
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to themſelves a certain End, and then pur ſue CH ae, 
it by ſuch Means as they judge proper to ob- III. 
tain it, Dein, and Choice are inconſiſtent VS 
with Neceſſity: And final Cauſes imply a 
Power of Action, 

But then it is urged that every Effect muſt 
have a ſufficient Cauſe; and every Cauſe is 
* a neceſſary Cauſe.” No doubt every Effect 
muſt have a Cauſe ſufficient to produce it, or 
elſe it never could be produced. But to ſay 
that every Cauſe is a neceſſary Cauſe, is play- 
ing upon the Word neceſſary, The Agent 
who deſigns any Effect, muſt uſe ſo much 
Power as is ſufficient for, or neceſſary to ac- 
complith his End: And thus a ſufficient 
Cauſe and a neceſſary Cauſe are Equal to one 
another. But ſtill the Agent may be free to 
uſe his Power, or not, in producing an Effect; 
He may exerciſe juſt ſo much Power as is re- 
quiſite ; and thus the Cauſe may be conſider'd 
as neceſſary in reſpect of the Effect, and yet 
in reſpect of the Agent it may be free. 

Every Man is, or may be, free to counter- 
act, or obey, the Dictates of Reaſon ; and yet 
the Inflrumental Cauſe of Action is neceſſary 
to produce an Effect. E. g. A Man may 
conſent or refuſe to write; but yet his Hand, 
or his Pen, is a neceſſary Inſtrument if he does 
write. When the Cauſe is applied, the Ef- 
fect neceſlarily follows; but the Agent is not 

| | | under 
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Cu ap, under any Neceſſity to apply the Cauſe, i. e. 


III. 


* — . 


to write. | F 
If the Argument be, that every Effect ari- 
ſes from a Cauſc, and that Cauit from ano- 


ther, in which Reſpect it is but an Effect, 


and fo on i inſinitum — At moſt this can go 


back no farther than to God, who is, and can- 
not but be, endued with Freedom; and con- 


ſequently this infinite Series is bounded there. 
But it is with Man true in fact, chat he can 
in many Caſes determine within himſelf, an- 
tecedent to his ſetting about any Work, whe- 
ther He will exert his utmoſt or not: He can 
conſider, and previouſly determine where he 
will ſtop in any Work; and how far it is fit 
and right for him to proceed. Now this is 
not the Caſe in any one Inſtance. of Things 
that are impelled by Neceſſity. They always 
and univerſally cxcrt all their Force; they 
cannot derermine before-hand when or where 
in their Courſe they will /op, but, they pro- 
ceed, and cannot but proceed, as long as a Su- 
per ior Power directs, or until he puts an End to, 
their Progreſs. Neceſſity is paramount to all 
Conſideration, and conſequently, not under 
its Direction. Suppoſe a Stone to be falling, 
it cannot but fall with /' 77s Meigli; and iis 
Deſcent will ever be as the Squares of the 
Times, nor will it be able to fetard its Mo- 
tion, or to go faſter, Suppoſe a Stone were en- 

. ducd 
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dued with the active Power of thinking, Cu ap. 
et this would not alter any one Power or III. 
operty which is neceſſary; nor could it 
change its Direction in falling, more than we 
ourſelves can when we fall, or are thrown, 
down a Precipice, A Ballance will always 
eponderate on that Side in which the great- 
er Weight is put; and were it to have 
Thought, yet that would not prevent, or hin- 
der, the Effect of the heavier Scale. Sup- 
poſe Fire to be endued with the ſame Pro- 
rty, it would ſtill burn whatever was com- 
ſtible : It would emit Light and Heat in 
the fame Manner, and in the ſame Quantity, 
which it does at preſent; nor indeed would 
any one Quality be altered by its thinking. 
A ſelfmoving Power therefore is different 
from thinking : And He that has the Power 
of beginning Motion in himſelf, can exert 
it, or make uſe of it in a greater or leſſer 
Quantity ; he can accelerate or retard his Mo- 
tions, as he thinks it either fit or proper, un- 
Teſs when he is put under neceſſity. For all 
ſuch things as are under the Direction of Ne- 
ceſſity can in no Caſe, in, no Circumſtances 
whatever, change, or alter, their Directions, 
but muſt move juſt as they are impelled. - / 
To enquire particularly whether there be 
ſuch a thing as Liberty is neceſſary in a Diſ- 
courſe of Religion, becauſe it is not conceiv- 
able 


* 


$8 The Connexion of Watural 
Cu ay, able that there ſhould be any Rule of Action 
UL to Beings who are not Agents. There may 
indecd be ſome certain Direction to neceſſary 
Beings: All Bodies may gravitate accordin 
to a certain Law: There may be certain Ef- 
fects produced, according to the Qualities | 
which ſuch or ſuch a Body may have, A Load- ; 
lone may attract in one way, and all ele&ri- A 
cal Bodies in another: But then as none of 
theſe are Agents, or have a certain Rule which 
they can either follow or not; it is evident 
that they gravitate, attract, repel in a neceſ/a- 
ry Manner: And this ſo certainly, that when 
e. g. a Glaſs Tube has attracted a Piece of 
Leaf-Gold, or Down-Feather, no Art can 
make it touch the Tube a ſecond Time, un- 
leſs it has firſt touched ſome other Body, 
But this being not the Caſe of Moral Agents, 
the Queſtion is 1//, Whether they have any 
Rule of Attion? Then, what That Rule is? 
And lafly, whether they are actuated by 
ſtrict Necef/ity, as ſome Parts of the Creation 
are? Were Men merely paſſive, then they 
would be impelled to obſerve the Law of 
Truth, as uniformly, as Stones are to gravi- 
tate according to the Squares of their Times: 
Or as the Sun and Moon are, to move in their 
Orbs with ſuch a certain Velocity, For all 
Beings that we know that are under Neceſſity, 


tollow. the Law which they are under uni- 
tormly 
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formly and without Variation. Now if Gy , p 
Truth be the Rule of — Beings, and III. 
4 = 


Intelligent Beings are mere 
can no more ſwerve from Truth, than 

vy Beings can from the Laws of Gravitation, 
But ſince in fact we find them deviating 
from their Rule of Action, we cannot but 
conclude them to be Free Beings ; and if free, 
they are accountable for Miſconduct. 

The End of Puniſhment, and the Good 
obtained by it, is another Argument to prove 
that Man is deem'd by all to be free. No 
one ever puniſhes a Stone for the Miſchief 
it does, or imagines it reaſonable to beat, or 
whip, or break it to Pieces, for falling on a 
Man, and daſhing out his Brains: No nor do 
we puniſh a Man that by his Fall ſhould ac- 
cidentally kill another, The Difference be- 
twixt Aclion or Paſſion is ſo univerſally kept 
up by Mankind, that proper Puni/ment is 
never inflicted, where it appears that there 
was no proper Action. And indeed all Lan- 
guages have been formed upon this Principle, 
that Men are properly Agents; and purſuant 
to the common Ideas that all have, Men are 
excited and encouraged to ſome fort of Ac- 
tions, and they are diſſuaded from others; 
Reaſons and Arguments are ſuggeſted; Re- 
wards and Puniſhments are diſpenſed ; and a 
conſtant Difference is put between neceſſary 
Beings and free Agents, i 


ary Beings, they Ly 
Hea- 


Cat — ——„%ũ e 


Cu Ar. 
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If Men therefore are Free, and have a 
III. Power of Action, and have a certain Rule 


WY Which it is their Duty and their Happineſs to 
follow, we muſt next conſider bes rthere 


be ſuch a Being as we term God, in order to 
have the exact Principles upon which Reli- 
gion is, and muſt be built. 1 


CHAP. 


467 


CH A P. IV. 
Of G O D. 


HERE can very little be added to what Cn ay. 
Dr. S. Clarke, and Mr, Wollaſton, have ſaid IV. 
to prove the Exiſtence and Attributes of God. 
I ſhall therefore refer my Reader to Dr. Clarke's 
Diſcourſe on the Being and Attributes of God ; 
and to Mr. Wollaſton's Delineation of the Reli- 
gion of Nature, For my purpoſe however I 
muſt obſerve, | 
1, No Effect can poſſibly exiſt without 
ſome Cauſe, 
2. The Exiſtence of all Beings which are 
derived from others, muſt be dependent as 
to their Cauſe ; howſoever independent they 
may poſſibly be after they are brought into 
Being. Each paſt Generation of Men, e. g. 
was dependent upon the former; as every 
future 7 mow will be upon that which 
receeds it : But yet, when brought into Be- 
ing, they may continue independent of their 
Predeceſſors. | 
3. No Number of Beings, of which each 
particular is derived, can ever be underived. 
Theſe Principles being laid down, we may 
argue from them, That 
There 
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There muſt be ſome fir/# Cauſe of all 


IV. things, which muſt be underived from any 
other. For ſuppoſing no irt Cauſe, either 


all things that are, were produced from no- 
thing, without Cauſe, or elſe there has been 
an eternal Succeſſion of things in the ſame, or 
ſuch like manner, as there has been for ſome 
Thouſands of Vears laſt paſt. If you ſay that 
all things were produced without Cauſe from 
nothing — this is directly aſſerting Effects 
without any Cauſe; Productions without any 
Powers to produce; which is a Contradic- 
tion. If an eternal Succeſſion be maintained, 
then this Abſurdity follows; that there will be 
a Succeſſion of Beings, each Particular of 
which is derived from another, and yet the 
whole will be underived ; every Generation 
will be dependent upon, and derived from 
the former, and yet the whole Series will be 
independent and underived. Now what is 
it that can make the whole underived, when 
every Part is derived, more than the whole 
of any Generation can be infallible, when 
every particular Man is fallible? Numbers in 
ſeparate dependent Beings do not alter the 
ature of their Dependency ; nor make them 
in that reſpect different from what they are. 
For as One dependent Being is dependent, 
ſo'are Two; and fo are Two Hundred; and 
ſo are Two Millions, Sc. and it only follows 
that in greater Numbers there are more depen- 
| dent 
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dent Beings, but no approach is made to In- Cy ay. 
dependency. And ſo it is in reſpect of Deri- IV. 
vation: One derived Being, continues to be 
a derived Being, and ſo do ten Millions; nor 
is their Nature altered by their Numbers, or 
their Quality, but they continue a/l/ as much 
derived as every one is. 

There muſt therefore be ſome firſt Cauſe 
from which all dependent Beings muſt derive 
their Original; and up to which in a certain 
Progreſs we may aſcend; and this Being is 
what is called God. 

Now as it demonſtrably follows, that there 
is, and cannot but be, a i Cauſe of all, 
underived himſelf, ſo we may be certain of 
many of his Properties, and of his Attributes, 

He cannot but have Power, ſince he made 

all things; and He muſt have :/dom, ſince 

his Creatures are endued with Intelligence : 

And he muſt be a free Being, or endued with 

Liberty, fince he has made not only finite 

Beings, but great Varieties of them. He 

muſt be omnipreſent, ſince he cannot but be; 

for as every thing which cannot but exiſt, 

ſuch as Duration, and Space, are every where, 

and cannot be conceived (no not mentally) to 

be abſent from any Place, ſo likewiſe what- 

ever elſe cannot but exiſt, muſt in the ſame 

manner exiſt every where, and at all times. 

It is the peculiar Property of neceſſarily ex- 

iſtent Beings to be at all times, i. c. Eternal; 
A n 
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Cu Ap. in all Places, i. e. infinite or immenſe ; and 
IV, inall Places at the ſame Inſtant. Thus, it is 

be ſame inſtant of Time with vs, and in Sa- 

turn, and in the remoteſt fix d Star: and ; 

Space is equally preſent at the ſame time to all f 
in 

ry 6 Being, that has Liberty, and has 

| ſhewn his Liberty and Wijdom in the making 
of the World, cannot deviate from Rectitude of 
Action, except he want Power, or has a deprav'd 
Will. The firſt he cannot want, becauſe he 
that made all things, muſt have Power at leaſt 
ſuperior to all things: Nor can he have the 
Second, unleſs he were ignorant, or were 
ſwayed by ſome wrong Affection; neither of 


F We. #4 
© 2 


which can poſſibly belong to him. He muſt 0 
therefore 0 act rightly: And a power- ; 
ful, omnipreſent, wiſe Being, always doing : 
what is right himſelf, cannot but obſerve the r 
Actions of intelligent free Creatures, and muſt : 
approve or difapprove their Conduct. 

But as Men have ſtrangely annexed diffe- p 
rent Ideas to the Word, GOD, it may be pro- f 
= to remove ſome falſe Notions which have vi 

lately been revived concerning Him. * 

The Epicurean Syſtem has been fo often | ni 
ſolidly confuted, and is ſo unphiloſophical * 
and full of apparent Abſurdity, that it ſeems a 


entirely given up. The Pantbeiſtic Scheme 
is that which Vanini, and Spinoga profſeſſ- 


ed, and which Mr, Teland, about the Year 
1720 


1720, 


which their Scheme is built. 
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to be the faſhionable Syſtem, eſpouſed by 


ſuch as are atheiſtically diſpoſed, and yet WWW 


would ſcreen themſelves under the Cover of a 
Term which implies the Reverſe of Infide« 


lity, I ſhall here conſider the Principles upon 


bu 
4 


«© They are 222 called PAx THERE 
4 Isrs, ſays Mr. Toland, on account of a pe- 
** culiar Opinion of theirs concerning God, 
« and the Univerſe, which is diametrically 


«© oppolite to the Epicurcans; and to thoſp 
that imagine the World was framed from 


« a Chaos; and to the YVr/ion-mongers : lince 


* PanTHELSTA ut plurimum vocantur propter Sententiam 
de Dzo et Untviers0 1 propriam, Ericux is vero, Cu o- 
LoG1s, et Oxtikorot is, e diametro oppoſitam ; cum nullam 
confuſionem primævam, cum nullam fortunam, nedum caſurt 
ullum Mundi opificem, admittant Pax THEATA; Sed de re- 
rum cauſa et origine cum Li xo, vetuftimb — ſtatuant dicen - 


tes, „e. 
Ex Toto quidem ſunt omnia, et ex omnibus eſt totum. 

Hujus verſiculi, quem ſemper habent in ore fuſior eſt ex- 
plicatio z quam nos — hic breviter trademus. Uxivrasun 
ttaque ( cujus exigua portio eff mundus hic aſpetabilic) aſlir mant 
elſe infinitum, tam exten ſione quam virtute ; continuatione 
vero totius, et partium contiguitate, unum: immobile ſecun- 
dum totum, cum extra eum nullus fit locus aut ſpatium : Mo- 
bile autem ſecundum partes, five intervalla numero inh- 
nita : Incorruptibile ſimul et neceſſarium utroque modo, ex - 
iſentia ſcilicet æternum et duratione: Intelligens etiam emi- 
nenti quadam ratione, nec niſi levi ſimilitudine eodem nomi- * 
ne cum noſtra intelligendi facultate appellanda :  cujus denique , 
ſunt partes integrantes ſemper exdem, ut partes cbnſtituentes 


in motu. Pantheiflicon, p. 5—7. 
they 


blickly defended. As this ſeems CH ap. 
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Cn ae. © they admit no original or primæval Confu- 


M 
WV 


10 


ſion, no Fortune, or Aceident to be the 

Maker of the World; but of the Cauſe 

and Origin of things they ſay with old 

Linus, | | ' 

Ex warty; d rd d, 19) i KAYT) TAY 
2 


« Of the Univerſe are all things, and of 
all things the Univerſe, 


« 'This Line requires a larger Explication, 
which take in the following Words.” 

« The Univerſe (of which this World 
that we ſee is but a ſmall Part) is infinite, 
as well in Extent as Efficacy; but in reſpect 
of the Continuity of the whole, and Con- 
tiguity of the Parts it is One: Unmoveable 
in reſpect of the whole, ſince there is nei- 
ther Place nor Space beyond it; but move- 
able as to all its Parts, through infinite 
particular Spaces: Incorruptible and ne- 
ceſſary both ways, vi. in Exiſtence. and 


Duration: Intelligent alſo in an Eminent 


manner, not to be called intelligent but 
by a light Similitude to our Faculty of Un- 


derſtanding: Its integrant Parts are always 


the ſame, as conſtituent Parts always in 


«« Motion * 


In 
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In this Account of the Univerſe * © in per- CAE. 
% petual Change, and in which nothing pe- IV. 
© riſhes,” wherein “the Death of one thing 


te is the Birth of onother,” and from whence 
there is © a beautiful Variety and Viciſſitude,“ 
and in which all things neceſſarily operate 
*« for the Preſervation of the whole, and are 
* perpetually revolving as it were in a Circle; 
the Pantheiſts pretend to explain how * all 
things are made of One, and all things are 
* reſolv'd again into the fame,” Now * this 
* Force and Energy of the whole, the creat- 
ing and governing Power of all things al- 
* ways tending to the beſt End, is Ged; 
* whom you may call the Mind if you pleaſe 
* and Soul of the Univerſe.” Hence the 
Pantheiſts have their Denomination z but 
then they argue, that ** this Force is not to 
be ſeparated from the Univerſe itſelf, other- 
“ wiſe than by the mere Imagination of the 
« Mind.” p. 8. = 

In another part of the fame Book, the 
Deity of the Pantheiſts is thus deleribed, 
Their Chairman is ſuppoſed to ſay, 


d Nihil quippe in toto perit, ſed interitus unius eſt ortus al- 
terius, ac vice verſa ; omniaque perpetua ſormarum mutatione 
ac pulcherrima quadam rerum yarietate et viciſſitudine, ad bo- 
ni Totius communionem et conſgrvationem neceſſario ope- 
nntur, et quaſi per orbem ſempiterne reyolyuntur. ibid. p 8. 

Vis denique et Energia Totius, creatrix omnium et mode- 
ratrix, Deus eſt; quem Mentem dicas, fi placet, et animum 
Ux1vERs1. ibid. unde appellantur PaxTHEsT A. ibid cum 
vis hacce, ſecundum eos, non, niſi ſola ratione, ab ipſomet 
Ustvenso ſeparetur. ibid. 

F 1 © In 
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Cu Ar. * In the World All things are One, 
ES: And One is all in all. 


WV Anſwer. Which All in all is GOD, 
Eternal and Immenſe, 
Neither begotten, nor will ever 
ceaſe. | 


Chairman. In him we live, and move, and 
have our Being; ; 


Anſwer. From him every thing had its 
inning, 
And will return to him again, 


0 Madimper ate. 
In Mundo omnia ſunt unum, 
Unumque eſt omne in omnibus. 
Reſp. 
od omne in omnibus Deus eſi: 
TERNUS ac immenſus, 
Neque genitus, neque interiturus. 
Mad. 
In eo vivimus, movemur, et exiſlimus. 
Reſp. | 

Ab eo natum eſt unum quidque, ; 

In eumque denuo revoluturum ; 

Omnium ipſe principium et finis. 

Med. 
Carmen accinamus | 
De natura Univ vns1. 
Med. & Red. 

Pacuy W icquid eſt Hoe, omnia animat, 
apud Cic. ormat, alit, au get, creat; | | 1 
de Divi- Sepelit, Lepiegeef in ſe omnia: | 
nat |, . Omniumque idem eſt Pater: 

Indidemque omnia, qua oriuntur, 


De integro, atque eodem occidunt. ibi, 5. IT 


| 
| 
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He being the Beginning and EndCy ap, 


of all things, 


Chairman, Let us ſing an Hymn concerning \ VV 


the Nature of the Univerſe. 


All, Whatever TH1s is, it animates 

Forms, nouriſhes, encreaſes, makes 
All things; | 

It buries, and retakes into itſelf All 
things TX: | 

The Same is the Father of All 
things; | 

And into the ſame All things 
which ariſe 

Anew return, and die in it. 


This is the Notion of the Deity which the 
Pantbeiſis admit. A Deity ! eternal, im- 
menſe, uncauſed, from whom all things de- 
rive their Being, and who. can never ceaſe: 
But then it is a Deity, that is no Agent ; that 
cannot have any Ends or Deſigns ; that can- 
not have Benignity or Benevolence; that has 
no Goodneſs, as Goodneſs is a Moral Diſpoſi- 
tion; that cannot chooſe, but muſt ſubmit ta 
the infinite Varieties and Motions which can- 
not but happen. So that in reality, this is in 
Words only to ſay that there is a Deity, but 
in ſact it is deſtroying his Exiſtence, Thoſe 
who really mean ſuch a Being as Gop, do 
not, cannot ſay, that the Univerſe is God, or 


that the Power of the Univerſe is God, any 
F 3 more 
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Cn Ar. more than they can ſay either that the Ship is 

III. the Pilot; or that the Power or Energy of the 

ship is the Pilot.“ What a Pilet is to a Ship, 
6c 


or a Charioteer to a Chariot, or the Coryphaus 
* to a Choir, or the Law to a State, or a Ge- 
* neral to an Army, that is God to the Uni- 
F verſe. Only with this Difference, that ta 
* Theſe 77 is troubleſome and painful to ex- 
F* ecute their reſpective Offices: To Him it 1s 
* abſolutely eaſy, as having no bodily Weakneſs 
* to hinder him from executing his Part. He 
* himſelf unmoveable, moves and condutts all 
te things where and how he wills.“ Is it not 
at firſt Sight abſurd to ſay that the Ship is the 
Pilot? Is he not diſtin from it, notwith- 
ſtanding he ſteers it? So is the Great, the 
Wiſe, the Good Gop, not the Univerſe, but 
the Governor of the Univerſe; a Being really 
diſtin and ſeparate from the World, and 
what he directs, or controuls, according to 
his Will. 

There can be no Deity where there is no 
proper Spiritual Dominion or Rule, Now one 
part of the Univerſe, as the Sun, or Moon, 
pr Stars, have no Dominion or Government at 


orig & mit weir, c Apart 5, wie, & x d 0. 
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„ ute g . Arillot. de Mundo, cap. 6. 


all 
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all over kny other part, more than that other CH Ar. 
has over them: Nor if you join the IV. 
whole Univerſe together, has that any Domi- (WW 


nion over its ſeyeral parts. The Univerſe 
therefore cannot be God; but that Being that 

verns the Univerſe alone can be entitled to 
that Appellation. I do not ſpeak of Influ- 
ences, ſuch as that of Light or Gravitation in 
the Sun or Planets towards each other; But of 
ſuch Rule and Government in Superiors over 
others, as renders the Inferiors liable to pro- 
per account for voluntary Diſobedience to 
the Law of their Action. In the Univerſe 
(as far as we. are able to trace it) there is a 
reciprocal Action and Reaction in all Bodies: 
If the Sun or Moon gravitates towards the 
Earth, or attracts it, the Earth does the 
ſame towards that. But this is not Rule, or 
Dominian, over another; fince in this Caſe 
both Sun and Earth, e. g. are equally Supe- 
riors, and equally Inferiors, 1. e. are neither, 
But God is properly a Governor, Superior to 
all, uncontrouled by any, or all: Every part 
of the Univerſe proceeds in the Direction and 
Order that he will; and cannot but proceed 
in it: And if the intelligent parts of ha Uni- 
verſe do not obey the Laws which he re- 


quires, they become the proper Objects of his 


Diſpleaſure. 
Again: Suppoſing the Univerſe to be God, 
then whatever is or can be affirmed of any 
F 4 Part 
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Cu Ar. Part of the Univerſe, may be affirmed of 
IV. Part of God: For the Univerſe has Parts, 
and as to all its parts it is moveable and 
% contiguous ;” and the Parts joined toge- 
ther muſt make up tbe whole, Now if God, 
as the Uni verſe does, conſiſts of Parts, he 
muſt conſiſt of ſome parts neceſſarily exiſtent ; 
and wnchangeable, ſuch as Space; and of 0 l 
other parts not neceſſarily exiſtent, but perpe- 
tually changing their Form, and periſhing in 
order to produce others. Now Parts perpe- 
tually changing and periſhing are nat neceſ- 
ſarily exiſtent, but may be conceived to be 
entirely abſent, or not to have been, as well 
as ſuch as are produced from the periſhing 
Bodies may be conceived never to be, ſince 
they receive a Beginning. The Idea there- 
ſore of God upon this Suppoſition, is the Idea 
of a Being compaunded of ſome Parts un- ; 
„bd and others perpetually changing: 
Immoveable, and yet every Part of him g 
which makes up the whole, is moveable : 9 
Every Part of him, except what conſtitutes * 
Space, may be conceived not neceſſary, and | 
yet the whole is neceſſary, Can any Idea be . 
more ſelſ contradictory than this ? 
« The Univerſe,” ſays Mt. Toland, “ (of | 
which this World that awe fee is but a fmall | 
Part) is infinite, as well in Extent, as El. 
ficacy ; in Continuity of the whole, and the 
Contiguity of its Parts, tis One,” 
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He means, that the Univerſe is made up CH ap. 
« of Infinite Worlds,” and that all theſe make IV. 
One whole. Here he takes for one that 
there are actually Infinite Worlds,” the | 
Aliquot Parts or Conſtituents of the Univerſe, 
which is infinite in Extent and Power, But 
this itſelf is abſurd ; ſince no Number of finite 
Parts, how great ſoever, can ever conſtitute 
Infinity, Every Number is finite; and every 
Addition is the Addition of ſomething finite: 
And the Addition of Finites to Finites, can 
never make any thing Infinite, The Uni- 
verſe then conſiſting of ever ſo many Worlds 
cannot be infinite: And what is finite cannot 
be infinite in Power, or Efficacy. 

And ſo in his Second Property of the Uni- 
verſe : It is immoveable in the whole, ſince 
* without it there is neither Place nor Space; 
but it is moveable as to all its Parts, thro' 
infinite little Spaces.“ The Philoſophy of 
the Pantheiſis is deſigned to account for the / 
9 Univerſe, or infinite Worlds, without any 
[+ Cauſe diſtinct from itſelf.” Aſk, Whence pro- 
ceeded all thoſe infinite Worlds which make 


| up the Univerſe? The Anſwer is — They 
all proceeded from The tabole. What is this 
| whole, or whence did That proceed? Why, 


[1 That proceeded from all the Parts, The 
| whole indeed conſiſts, or is made up of all 
1ts conſtituent Parts; but the great Enquiry 
is concerning the Original Cauſe of this whole, 
| and. 
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Cu Ap. and of all its Parts too; of which nothing is 


yet ſaid. | 


A The next Step is exactly in the ſame ab- 


ſurd manner — 'This whole is © moveable as 
* to all its Parts,” How? through infinite 
* numberleſs little Spaces or Intervals,” Now, 
Firſt, what is the Cauſe of this Motion ? 
Matter at Reſt will always continue in Reſt : 
How then comes the Univerſe to be move- 
able, or actually in Motion in all its Parts? 
There muſt be ſome Cauſe of Motion, ſome 
original Mover, or elſe the Parts of the Uni- 
verſe would be as immoveable as the Univerſe 
itſelf. 

- Secondly, All the Parts of the Univerſe are 
moveable, and are in fact in Motion, through 
* numberleſs little Spaces or Intervals,” But 
what Spaces are there to move in, ſince there 
is a © Continuity of the whole, and a Con- 
&« tiguity of all the Parts,” and ? 70 Vacuunk, 
at all is allowed for Bodies to move in? But 
ſuppoſing no Difficulty in this Point, whereas 
it has been demonſtrably proved that there is 
a Vacuum, the Attempt to ſhew how Motion 
is begun and continued is remarkable. It is 


*fby mutual and mechanical Conſent and Diſ- 


* Quoniam vacuum nullum eſt intervallum. p. 9. 
Mutuo nempe et mechanico conſenſu diſſenſuque parti- 
um natura ſua mobilium, mutuãque concurrentium et impel- 

ntium corporum determinatione, quorum eſt ſine ullo vacuo 
n ſua elementa diviſio. Neque ulla eſt determinationum inter- 
miſſio, quoniam vacuum nullum eſt intervallum, nec ullum 


repagulum ultimum. 5. 9. | p 
"2, ent - 
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** ſent of Parts that are in their own Nature Cy av. 
* moveable, and by a mutual Determination IV. 
* of concurring and impelling Bodies, that 


© may be divided or reſolved into their Ele- 
« ments without any Vacuum. Neither is 


« there any Intermiſſion of theſe Determina- 


tions, becauſe there is no Vacuum, nor any laſt 
* Stoppage.” Do the Parts of Matter that are 
moveable, mutually conſent or diſſent about 
their Motion ? Does every moveable Part of 
Matter think, ſo as to aſſent to or diſſent from 
any Determination of concurring or impelling 
Bodies. We fee and know that Matter gravi- 
tates, and gravitates according to a certain Rule, 
or Law. It is well known that Gravitation is 
always in proportion to the Quantity of Mat- 
ter in any body; and it is as certain, that all 
mechanical Cauſes act in proportion to the Su- 
— of the Body. How now can any 
article of Matter (even ſuppoſing it to think) 
give a Mechanical Conſent to move by a Law 
which is not mechanical? Were all Motion 
in proportion to the Superficies of Bodies, poſ- 
ſibly a Mechanical Solution of it might be ad- 
mitted. But to make any Matter mutualiy 
and mechanically conſent or diſſent to move 
not mechanically, is much more abſurd than 
any thing in the Epicurean Syſtem, that has 
been ſo often, and ſo juſtly refuted. | 
But perhaps by © Mechanical Conſent and 
i Diſſent,” no more is meant than that it is 
not 
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Cirar, not known how it is done; as when we ſay, 
IV. ſuch or ſuch Actions are done mechanically, 
Wi. e. without Deſign, or Intention. And then 
mechanical Conſent and Diſſent, is Conſent 

and Diſſent without Deſgn, or Intention, 
Why does he call * Eprcurus's © fortuitous 

„ Concourſe of Atoms, and their Declina- 
„tion,“ a Figment, fince Epicurus could 
juſtify his Scheme, by the Word Mechanical, 

with the ſame Juſtice and Truth as Mr, To- 

land can? It is an Ex pe without Mean- 

ing; or a meer Word put for a real Cauſe; 

which is ſhametul in a Philoſopher, 

Matter is here ſuppoſed to be © in its own 

« Nature moveable, mutually and mecha- 

« nically to aſſent to or diſſent from Motion, 

© or a certain Determination of Motion ;” to 
move through *© numberleſs Intervals with- 
* out any Vacuum.“ If Matter be in “ its 

* own Nature moveable,” yet (till if it be at 

reſt it requires a Mover to put it into Motion, 
It cannot move itſelf, unleſs there be a Mo- 1 
tive Power in itſelf, whereby i it can move or N 

not move at its Pleaſure, Now if it has this 
motive Faculty, it cannot | exert it through „ 
thoſe numberleſi Intervals, unleſs it forces 
other Matter out of them, which muſt force | 
other and other ſtill i infinitum : And then 
cvery minute finite Particle muſt be able to 


1 Fpicuri ſigmenta — cum concurſu ſuo atomorum fortuito, \ 
et declinationo carundum non extrinſecus deter minata able- : 


gamus. p. 10. 


remove 


t 
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remove infinite Bodies, and to cauſe an infi- Cy ap, 
nite Determination of Motion, fince © there IV. 
« is no laſt Stoppage ;” And thus finite Po.] N 


er is made equal to Infinite in all Motions, 
b and © infinite Action“ is admitted, where 
the leaſt Motion is made. He goes on, _ 
This Univerſe is © incorruptible, and ne- 
« ceſſary both ways, viz. it is eternal in Ex- 
* iſtence, and will continue for ever.” It 
is true that Reaſon cannot ſay whether Mat- 
ter began 6000 Years ago, or whether it has 
exiſted many thouſand Years more, Neither 
can it diſcover, whether it ſhall continue for 
ever, ſince there is no Abſurdity in ſaying, that 
it may be ſuch a poſſible Effe& of an eternal 
Cauſe, who will if he pleaſes continue it. But 
to thoſe who deny that there is any original 
Cauſe of the Univerſe, independent of it, and 
ſeparate from it, one may argue that this Ma- 
terial World, and all thoſe imaginary infinite 
ones which make up the Univerſe, cannot 
have been eternal in Exiſtence, , 
It implies no Contradiction to /uppeſe the 
Earth, ths Sun, or any Planet 8 co thay 
and the Space which now they fill to be left 
oy nd what is ſuppolable, without 
any Contradiction, to be true of any one of 
the Worlds of the Univerſe, is likewiſe ſup- 
poſable of any, or of all the reſt, Now if 


b Quare non abſurdum ducimus, actionem ſlatuere infini- 
tam, 5. 10. 


you 
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you can ſuppoſe one World away, That World 
cannot exiſt. any Neceſſity in its Nature. 


WyYWlt is not like Space, or Duration, which 


cannot even mentally be ſuppoſed not to ex- 
iſt, And if one World may be removed with- 
out Contradiction, ſo may all the reſt ; and 
in courſe none of them can be neceſſary in 
Exiſtence, or Duration. 

I take for granted here what our beſt and 
moſt accurate Philoſophers have proved, that 
there is a Vacuum; at leaſt it implies no Ab- 
ſurdity, no Contradiftion to ſuppoſe one. 
And if this may be ſuppoſed, I argue that 
whatever exiſts by a Neceſſity in its Nature, 
or whatever cannot but exiſt, cannot be ſup- 
poſed not to exiſt, Try the Truth of this 1 | 
applying it to ſuch things as cannot but exi 
Suppoſe Immen/ity, or Space, not to exiſt; * 
yet ſtill the Idea obtrudes itſelf upon the 
Mind, and we find the thing exiſting, even 
whilſt we would imagine it not to be, Du- 
ration has the ſame Effect upon us; we can- 
not conceive Duration not to be ; it is of that 
Nature, that if in Words we would ſuppoſe 
it not to be, yet we find it is. Now it is not 
ſo in any World, or particular Syſtem of the 
Univerſe. As we can conceive a Vacuum, 
we may, conceive That to be as large as out 
folar Syſtem, and none of the Planets to be 


in it. And what we can conceive to be, is 
certainly 
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certainly poſſible ; and conſequently what may Cy ap, 
poſſibly not be, cannot exiſt neceſarily. IV. 
- The Parts of this Univerſe are allowed by yy 
Mr. Toland to be continually changing, and 
to — infinite Viciſſitudes ; and the pe- 
riſhing of one part is the Origin of another. 
Now the Parts which we ſee to be gone, may 
be ſuppoſed without a Contradiction not to 
have been: And the things produced may 
likewiſe be imagined never to have been, 
The Coals that are burnt to Aſhes, and are 
not, may as caſily be ſuppoſed never to have 
been, as not to be; and the Aſhes which are 
= produced, may be imagined never to have 
n, as well as once not to be. The Coals 
indeed are neceſſary to produce the Aſhes, as 
the Cauſe muſt be prior to the Effect; but 
neither the One nor the Other were neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent, becauſe we can conceive Both of 
them never to have been, What therefore 
might paſibiy not be, cannot be neceſſary iu 
Exiſtence, ſe a Poſſibility of Non Ex- 
i/tence, is a direct Contradiction to Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence. ni! | 
- Laſtly, He tells us that this Uniyerſe is 
“ intelligent,” What is intelligent? Rocks? 
Earth? Water? Matter? Are the Worlds, 
thoſe infinite Worlds which make-up the Uni- 
verſe, are they tbemſelues intelligent? Or does 


. TI — NOI 0 TRY 


he mean, that there is Intelligence in them? 
Is our Earth intelligent, or is it not the Men 
8 that 
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Cu Ap. that live on our Earth, that are ſo? But be it 
IV. as he pleaſes; How came [nte/ligence into the 
LY Univerſe ? ? The Enquiry is, From whence 
came Motion, and Inte:ligence, into thofe 
infinite Worlds that are here ſuppoſed ? Mat- 
ter itſelf cannot be without ſome Cauſe : But 
ſuppoſe it to exiſt, it cannot * without a 
Mover. Suppole it moving: Vet it may 
move to all Eternity, without ir thre: 4 
Thought, or Life. To —— for this Diffi- 
culty, our Author ſuppoſes © ian Ethereal Fire 
* ſurrounding all things, and therefore ſu- 
e pream ; pervading all things, and therefore 
60 ns intimate to them; an Ether I fay (the 
« wonderful Fabric of the Brain being ſalted 
*« exactly to it, and external Objects acting 
* upon it by the Nerves of the Senſes, and 
* exciting various Images) performs all the 
Machinery of Perception, Imagination, Re- 
% membrance, enlarging or contracting Ideas.” 
Now Firſt, Suppoſing there is ſuch an 
Ethereal Fire, whence came That? Is that 
an Original Self-exiſtent Cauſe of things, Or 
is it derived from ſome other Superior Being ? 


But in the next place how does it appear that 


Ignis ethereus omnia circumdans ideoque ſupremus, om- 
nia permeans ideoque et intimus — /ETHER inquam, (Cere- 
bri miranda fabrica ad id idonea, et exterioribus objectis per 
ſenſunm nervos illic agentibus, variaſque phantaſias excitanti- | 
bus) omnem perceptionis, imaginationis, reminiſcentiz, am- 
plificandarum idcarum et imminuendarum, maghinamentum 


ute perficit. ibid. p. 12. 
there 
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there is ſuch an Ether at all that does produce Cit a#, 
ſuch Effects? It may I think be allowed, that IV. 
there is * a very ſubtle Spirit that pervades LW 


groſs Bodies, and that has very © particular 
* and uncommon Effects, as appears in Mag- 
e netic and Electrical Bodies; that by it 
« Light is emitted, reflected, reftacted, in- 
« flected, and Bodies are warmed, and all 
* Senſation is raiſed :” But this Spirit does 
not make Intelligence ; but as , upon Beings 
that are intelligent. This tber does not 
make any Matter intelligent, but it excites 
Senjation in Beings that are ſenſible: It is not 
God; but it was made itſelf by God. Sothat 
granting this Principle, it will not anſwer to 
the Idea of God, nor make the Pantbeiſtic 
Scheme a rational one, nor account for any 
of the Phenomena of Nature without taking 
in that Notion, to avoid which Pantbieiſin was 
invented... _ $5 2803 

Hitherto we have not been able to account 
for the Origin of things from the Jargon, 
that All things proceed from All. The Power, 
or Virtue, or Efficacy, or Energy, of this 
whole, is no real exiſtent Being, or intelligent 


* Adjicere jam liceret non nulla de Spiritu quodam ſubti- 
lifimo corpora craſla pervadente, & in videm latente; cujus 
vi & actionibus particulz corporum ad minimas diſtantias fe 
mutuo attrahunt — & corpora Electrica agunt ad diſtantias ma 
jores — & Lux emittitur, refleitur, refringitur, inflectitur, & 
corpora calefacit z & ſenſatio omnis excitatur, &c, Nut. 
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Agent, more than the Power of any Part 
is. And therefore when the Term, Gov, 
is thus applied, it can be only to impoſe on 
the Unthinking. Every thing,” it is ſaid, 
* had its beginning from God, and will re- 
* turn to him again ;” “ he retakes every 
* thing into himſelf.” The old Notion main- 
tained by Pythagoras, and others, was, that 
there was One great Soul pervading all things, 
and that human Souls were Segments, or 
Avulfions, or Parts of that, ſome how or 
other ſeparated and divided from it. The 
ſame Scheme was patronized by the Hereticks 
of old, who conceived the Son to be a Part of 
the Father, ſome how or other begot into 
Being. Tully has well confuted Pythagoras 

ſaying, Did not he ſee that God muſt 
be pulled and torn to pieces by this Separa- 
tion of our Souls from him? Did not he fee 
« that when we were miſerable, part of God 
« ft be miſerable? How can we be igno- 
% rant, 20%, God and our Souls are the 
fame? How can the one know all things, 
* whilſt the other is ſo very ignorant of itſelf, 


1 Pythagoras qui cenſuit animum eſſe per naturam rerum 
emnem intentum & commeantem ex quo animi noſtri carpe · 
zentur, non vidit diſtractione humanorum animorum _— 
& dilacerari Deum? & cum miſeri animi eſſent quod . 
que contingeret, tum Dei partem eſſe miſeram quod fieri nan 
zoreſt, Cur autem quicquam ignoraret animus hominis, fi eſ- 
ſet Deus? Quomodo porro deus iſte, fi nihil efſet Animus, 
aut infixus, aut inſuſus eſſet in Mundo? Cic, De Nat. Door. 
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© and all about it?” Abſurd as this Scheme Cy ap; 
was, the Panthei/tic ſeems to be more ſo, IV, 
The Soul according to them is nothing but a 
mere Power of the Man, which when it 
ceaſes, cannot be ſaid to return to God, more 
than the Power of a worn out Wheel, or 
Clock can. The Man ceaſes to have the 
Power he once had; juſt as a Loadſtone 
thrown into the Fire loſes its attractive Qua- 
lities. But how is it re/oſved into God, or 
how does God retake it into himſelf, or how 
does it become a Part of God, more than it 
was before? God cannot retake into himſelf 
what he never parted with, and which was as 
much God before the Retaking as after. In- 
deed God is upon this Scheme a mere empty 
Name; and conſequently the Expreſſion, to 
be reſolved into God, means. no more than 
to be reſolved into nothing but what it was 
already. 
Be it then fixed that God! is a real Agent, 
infinite, eternal, powerful, good, wiſe, the 
Governor of che Univerſe. Not a Part of it, 
nor the Whole of it, but a living Director 
and Moderator of the whole: Not the Soul 
of the Univerſe, conneded with, or united 
to it; but as different from it as the Pilot is 
from the Ship, or the Governor is from the 
State which is under his Rule. Were God 
the Soul of the Univerſe, united to it as our 
Souls are to us, he muſt be affefed by it, as 
G 2 our 
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Cu AP, our Souls are by our Bodies. He would be a 
IV. Part of the Univerſe, not the Governor of it! 
VV He would not be the Cauſe or Author of it, 
more than our Souls are the Cavjes of our Bo- 
dics; his abſolute univerſal Dominion over 
all, unaffected by any thing, makes him, 
what he | is, the God and Father of all; of 
whom no Conception can be equal, no Ex- 
preſſion ſufficiently great, To 'him be all 

Glory and Praiſe for ever, 

Thus have 1 conſidered the Foundations 
upon which all Religion is built : And fo far 
as any of theſe are denied, or any Principle 
is maintained that conſequentially ſubverts 
any of theſe, ſo far is all Religion, Na- 
tural as well as Revealed, more or lefs 
affected. If there be no Rule of Action, 

1 | no Man can be anſwerable for not obſerving 
$9! any : If there be a Rule of Action, and 
1 Man is a neceſſary Being; he muſt go on as 
he is impelled, Whether it be agreeably to 
the Rule, or not; and He that determines 
our Motions, or impels us, is accountable 
for whatever is done, and not We who only 
proceed as we are driven. Laſtly, If there 
be no Governor of the Univerſe, there can 
be no Religion: Whereas admitting ſuch a 
Being, and that we Have a/Rule or Law of 
Action, and that we have a Power to follow 
it, Religion becomes a Duty, and _ 
thing appears to be conſiſtent, . 
CH A P, 
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RN 
Of Religion, and what That is. 


T has already been obſerved, that there CHAP. 


is a certain Law of Action to all reaſon- 


able Beings, which they are under ſtrict Ob- S WV 


ligation to follow; and that That Law is 
Truth, Hence it follows that Piety, Juſtice, 
Charity, Temperance, Sobriety, in ſhore 
every Moral Virtue is to be rigidly obſerved 
and every Deviation from Virtue is to be con- 
ſtantly avoided ; becauſe every Moral Virtue 
is agrecable to the Truth of the Caſe, and 
every Vice isa Deviation from it. Happineſs 
is the great Motive to Virtue; becauſe it is 
impoſſible for intelligent Beings not to deſire 
to be happy: And the ſteady uniform purſuit 


of Truth is the only proper Means to That; 


The Great Creator and Diſpoſer of all things 
having ſo contrived us, and all about us, that 
by our following That, we cannot but arrive 
at Happineſs, | 
Theſe Principles cannot be too deeply im- 
preſſed upon Mens Minds, becauſe it hence 
appears, how Virtue and Intereſt are conjoin'd; 
that it is not only right in itſelf to practice 
orality, but that we cannot recede from 
| G 3 ſuch 
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Cn ae. ſuch a Behaviour without a forfeiture of Hap- 
V. pineſs; nor can any intelligent Being whatever 
UV recede from it without Self-Condemnation, 
and a Conſciouſneſs of Blame. 
What now is Religion, or what has That 
to do, or what is its Uſe, ſince all intelligent 
Beings are obliged to follow Virtue, and to 
" govern themſelves by the Rules of Truth? 
| I have ſhew that there is in fact ſuch a 
| | Being as GOD, one that is properly a Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe. Now Te not onl 
ſtand in a certain Relation to our Neighbours, 
but Tikewiſe to Him. We are Creatures de- 
pendent upon him, and accountable to him, 
| and capable of feeling the Effects of his Diſ- 
N pleaſure, ſhould we be guilty of acting con- 
} trary to his Will, Take therefore the No- 
| tion of GOD into Conſideration, as we muſt 
4 do if Truth be the Law of Action, and then 
If we have a new Set of Arguments, more Eu- 
couragements, and ſtronger Motives to do 
what is right, than we can poſſibly have with- 
out ſuch a Principle, They therefore who 
contemn Religion,” or treat it with Slight, or 
d who impute it to Craft, or Fear, or Policy, 
| or to any ſuch like Cauſes either in Governors, 
| or Governed, do' not underſtand what the 
Meaning or Uſe of it is. 9d 2 | 
Whenever any Man attemprs to reaſon 
about the Origin of things; the Contrivance 
of the Syſtem of the World; the exact Pro- 
* 1 portions 
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rtions in which the Heavenly Bodies ate CAP. 
placed in reſpect of each other; and under= V. 
ſtands (what is demonſtrable) that they are WW 


— WM. 
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kept in their Orbs not by any Mechanical 
Cauſes It is impoſſible ſor him to account 
ſor theſe, and a thouſand other Phænomena, 
without a GOD, or a Being, who made, 
diſpoſed, | and keeps in order, all things. Let 
Him take in this Principle, and there is a Con- 
ſilleney in the whole chain of Reaſoning, 
Let him apply this Principle to any Action 
that is r/gbf, and connect it with That; and 
* will ſee a great Motive to the Performance 
of it. | 
We ſtand obliged to perform every act of 
Virtue, becauſe. it is agreeable to Truth, i. e. 
to the true Circumſtances and Relations of 
things; and its End is Happineſs. . Now, if 
God is to be pleaſed by ſuch a Conduct, and 
He will reward it, This cannot but be 3 
ſtrong additional Engagement to the Practice 
of Virtue, 1 1 
All Actions receive their Names, and 
their Natures, from the Principles from whence 
they proceed, and with which they ſtand, 
connected. A Man, e. g. that owes another 
100/, and pays him merely from this Prin- 
ciple, that he is apprehenſive that his Creditor 
will throw bim into Jayl; may be a morally 
Wicked Man, though in the Eye of Human 
Laws he is eſteemed a Fuſ# Man, and no 
| G 4 doubt 
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Cn ae, doubt would be externally, or politically, 7u/?, 
V. Suppoſe again, that the ſame Debtor ſhould 
WY pay his Debt upon theſe Principles — That 


it is right that every Man ſhould have his 
own ; That himſelf has no Property in the 


Hundred Pound, though he has the Poſſe/- 
fron and the Profits of it; that the Hundred 


Pound is really and truly the Creditors, and 
the Right to it has never been alienated; —» 
If the Debt, I ſay, be paid upon theſe Prin- 
ciples, the Man would be a morally juft Man. 
Again; Imagine the Principle till altered, 
and to all the moral Conſiderations before- 
mentioned, the Debtor adds that of God, the 
Governor of all, whoſe Favour or Diſpleaſure 
will be as Men act up to the Rule of Action, 
or ſwerve from it; and that upon this Prin- 
ciple he pays the Debt aforeſaid ; — Here I 
ſay he is religionfly juſt, or he acts upon the 
Principle of Religion, Religion therefore is 
founded upon the Suppoſition of the Exi/tence 
of God; and every act done upon that Prin- 
ciple is a religious Act: If Acts are done ha- 
bitually upon that Principle, Religion may be 
defined a Habit; but it is always a Reaſon 
taken from the Conſideration of God for do- 
in what is right; and when it is added to any 
Reaſon drawn from the Conſideration of the 
Nature of things, it muſt be more likely to 
keep Men to right Action, than they would 
be without it. 

Let 
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Let therefore any one love Virtus for Vir-Cu Ap. 
tue's ſake; or let him love it for its uſefulneſs , = 
either to ourſelves or others, Religion never (WW 


contradicts all this Sort of Arguments, but 
allows them their full Strength: And if it were 
ſſible for Arguments deduced from the 
— Excellency, or Uſe of Virtue, to 
have ten times more Strength in them than 
they really have, yet ſtill this can be no Ob- 


jection to the Uſe of Religion. Nor is there 


a more pitiful Inſtance of Weakneſs and Ig- 
norance, than to make Religion to be uſeful 
only to thoſe, who either are not able to 
« ſee the Connexion between Virtue and 
© Happineſs, or ſeeing will not regard it: Or 
« to repreſent it as a thing uſeful to Preachers 
and Governors,” This I ſay is a moſt un- 
juſt and ignorant Repreſentation of Religion; 


| ſince the Powers of it are equally ſtrong 


to the wiſeſt and ableſt Man, and to any 
one elſe: The more Knowledge and Judg- 
ment any Man has, the more able will he be 
to comprehend the Demonſtrations of the Ex- 
iſtence of a God ; and to ſee the Force of thoſe 
nts which are urged to prove that 

there is a Governor of the Univerſe ; and the 
clearer will he ſee that the Univerſe could 
not have been without ſach'a Being. And 
if there be a Governor of the Univerſe, — To 
act as under his Inſpection, with a 1 
$ 
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Cn ay. his Favcur or Diſpleaſure, cannot but be of 


great Influence to make a Man do right, 


Wy Religion ſuppoſes the Exiſtence of God; 


and ſuppoſes that he takes notice of the Ac- 
tionsof all rational Beings, Unleſs therefore any 
Arguments could be produced, which can de- 
ſtroy or confute the Reaſons for the Exiſtence 
of fich a Being, Religion cannot but ſubſiſt, 
and appear in full Strength: Not indeed 
againſt, or inconſiſtent with, the Rule of 
Action; not againſt Virtue, or againſt any 
thing which can be proved to be true or juſt, 
but as adding Strength to every thing which 


can be ſaid for Virtue, and by enforcing it 


by the Conſideration of the Exiſtence of God, 
and its being acceptable to him. Take any 
moral Virtue, Prudence, Juſtice, Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, and urge it with all the 
Strength which Reaſon can ſupply; preſs 
home the Fitneſs, the Honeſtum, the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of it, and let it have its full Force: 
Yet ſtill an additional Set of Arguments may 
be urged in its Behalf, from its being agree- 


able to the Nature of God; from its being 41s 


Will; from its being of that kind as to pro- 
cure his Fayour if we comply with it, or his 
Diſpleaſure if we act contrary to it. Were 
theſe Arguments deduced from a wrong Prin- 
ces or from any precarious and uncertain 

otion, then indeed they, and what ſupports 


them, ought to be rejected, as having no ſuffi- 
é cient 
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cient Foundation: But if the firſt Principle CR ap. 
be eſtabliſhed; if it be true that there is a God, V. 
a juſt, good, true Being, that ſuperintends CW 
and governs all things, — Then it is impoſ- 
ſible, but that Truth and Juſtice and Good- 
neſs muſt be acceptable to him; and ſo muſt 
every Virtue which can be proved to be 
agreeable to the Truth of things, or, which is 
the ſame in effect, to his Nature, and Will. 
And if ſo, Religion ſupplies us with freſh Mo- 
tives to do whatever is right. 
Let us now imagine that there is a Vatiety 
of Motives to Virtue: That ſome Men are 
influenced by the Recſitude of the thing itſelf: 
And that others may not be affected by ſuch 
Arguments, Now if any are influenced to 
do what is right in itſelf, from the Conſidera- 
tion of the Being of God, and of his Attri- 
butes, Theſe are to be conſidered as fo 
much clear Gain to Virtue. The former are, 
and cannot but be, confirmed, and eſtabliſh- 
ed, by theſe additional Arguments: The Lat- 
ter owe all their Virtue to them. So that the 
greateſt Friends and Adtnirers of Virtue muſt 
acknowledge in general the Benefit of Reli- 
gion, becauſe it makes many virtuous, who 
otherwiſe would not be ſo; and it does it by 
juſt and true Arguments, deduced from a de- 
monſtrative Principle, which muſt affect all 
People. Cy 
| There 
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There are indeed thoſe who would repre- 
ſent Religion as a mere Argument from 
and Fears to caſt the Ballance on 
the Side of Virtue,” But this is certain] 
a great Miſtake, For the Ballance in reſpe 
of Truth is entirely already, and always will 
be, on the the Side of Virtue : Or in other 
Terms, The Obligation to Virtue may be 
proved beyond all Diſpute from the Nature 
of Things. But if it be meant, that Religion 
is nothing but an Argument deſigned to ope- 
rate on Mens Paſſions, in order to make them 
Virtuous, This is, I fay, a groſs Miſtake, 
For Religion ſupplies us with a new Fund of 
Arguments, not derived from © Hopes and 
« Fears,” but from the Exiſtence of God and 
his Government of the World, When indeed 
his Favour, or Diſpleaſure, is urged, then 


our Hopes and Fears come into Conſideration, 


But Hopes and Fears are not the Foundations 
of Religion, For were a Creature ſuppoſed to 
be void of theſe Paſſions, yet the more perfect 
we ſuppoſe him, the more exactly would he 
conform to right Reaſon ; and the more ful- 


1 he ſaw Evidence for the Exiſtence of a God, 


e more would he in conſequence be obliged 
to be religious, Hopes and Fears do not make 
the Rule of Action, but ſuppoſe it, and ſuppoſe 
a Governor who ſteadily adheres to it; and 
therefore are but of a ſecondary Conſidera- 


tion, 
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tion, and purely conſequential to the Notion Cu Ar. 


of a God. 


When therefore the Queſtion is — What WW 


is Religion? And whether there be any ſuch 
Principle? The Anſwer is — Religion con- 
ſiſts in the Belief or Practice of any thing 
that is right, from the Conſideration of God; 
and of what is conſequent to that, his Favour 
or Diſpleaſure, according to the Goodneſs or 
Badneſs of our Actions. The Foundations of 
the Principle are, the Arguments for the Ex- 
iſtence of God : And the Advantage of the 
Principle is, that the Rule of Action is now 


doubly ſecured, by its own Reaſonableneſs, 


and by this demonſtratively ſure Addition. 
There have been thoſe who have attempt- 
ed to prove, that © God cannot require any 
% Religion of Men.“ And to make out this 
Poſition they reaſon thus. Religion, as 
* diſtinguiſhed from Morality, is natural, or 
** revealed; and is defined, Man's Duty to 
* God. Which Duty fo diſtinguiſhed can 
* conſiſt in nothing but the Practice of Cere- 
% monies, and Belief of Speculations. And 
** accordingly all Religions are properly di- 
e verſified from one another by nothing but 
« different Ceremonies and Creed. Now, 
1. It is here aſſerted, That God cannot re- 
* quire any Religion of Men.“ Now if the 
Idea of Religion be, The Belief, or Practice of 
any thing that is right from the — 5 
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Cu ae. God, and his Favour; then the Poſition here is, 
V. That God cannot require the Belief or Practice | 
WW V of any thing, from the Conſideration of his 


Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure. What reaſon can 
ſſibly be aſſign'd why the Governor of the 
niverſe may not require a Man to live ſober- 
ly, (which is right in itſelf) or elſe become 
the Object of his Diſpleaſure? All the Con- 
fuſion ariſes from not having a juſt Notion of 
the Word, Religion, and its Obligation. For 
it follows, | | 

2. That Religion is, © Man's Duty to 

« God. Now Religion ſhould not be ſtiled, 

Man's Duty to God ; But his doing his Duty 

in his Station, whatever that is, from the 


Principle of believing that there is a God, 


and that his acting ſo is agreeable to his 
Will. Nor oughtReligion to be ſo diſtinguiſh- 


ed from Morality, as if it had no Relation or 


Concern with it; ſince it comprehends all 
Morality, and is a great Motive or Principle 
to lead Men to the Practice of it. Much 
worſe is it to make Religion, even as ſeparated 
from Morality, conſiſt in nothing but ** the 
Practice of Ceremonies, and Belief of Spe- 
** culations,” For Prayer, and Praiſe ; the 
Acknowledgment of our Dependence on 
God; Gratitude to him for Benefits received, 
and hopes of others to come, founded on a firm 
Belief that God is, and is a Rewarder of them 
that diligently ſeek him, are more than what 

mt! can 
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can be contained under the Notions of Cere-Cu ap, 
mony, or, Speculation : And will not come V. 
under the Ob) s Notion of Morality. WW 
When it is ſaid, | | 

3. That * Religions are diverſified from 
t one another by nothing but different Ce- 
© remonies and Creeds, this ſhews how the 
Word, Religion, and its plural, Religions, have 
been abuſed, It is a means of great Confu- 
ſion to treat every different Set as of a different 
Religion; ſince difference of Sentiments upon 
certain Points, makes often no more than a 
difference of Sect or Party in the ſame Reli- 
gion. An Arminian, e. g. is not of a diffe- 
rent Religion from a Contra-Remonſtrant'; 
nor is a Church of Eng/and Man from voy 
byterian, or a Baptiſt. All theſe are of t 
ſame Religion, provided they have the fame 
Rule of Faith, however Men may divide and 
ſubdivide themſelves into Factions or Sects: 
juſt as all are under the ſame Government, 
or General Laws, in England, though there 


are many or Parties, into 
which they are-tab-divided.”- gedds indeed in 


the /ame Religion are diverſified by nothing 
but Ceremonies and Creed: But Religions 
are diverſified by having diferent' Rulcs of 
Faith; not by having different 'Creeds in the 


ſame Rule. This ſhews you how the Chri- 
ian Religion differs from the Mabometan, 


and from the Jeuiſb, and from all Paga- 
ſm It has the New Teſtament as its Rule, 
2 different 
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Cu ay; different from the Old Teſtament, and from 
V. the Alcoran, and from the Books of Zoru- 
aer. and Confucius, &c. Hence it will be 


eaſy to anſwer the Arguments brought to 
prove, that © God can require no Religion of 
any Man.” It is urged, c. g. That 
1. God is an infinitely, perfect Being, 
« wiſe, powerful, and happy. He there- 
« fore cannot want. the Service of Men for 
& his own ſake, that is, cannot be ſeryed 
« by ca ry — en . 
« Know or Power, nor plegſ, or di 
« pleaſe him, or in the leaſt move him by 
« any Actions they can do,” — If therefore 
« God requires any thing of Men, it muſt be 
&« for Mens ſake, and not for his ou ſake, and 
« conſequently it muſt conſiſt in doing what 
« 1s bencficial to chemſelues. But one Man's 
« Belief of Speculations, or Practice of Cere- 
* monies," can be of no Uſe or Conſequence 
* to another,” — Wherefore ſince God can 
require nothing of Man as a , Duty, but 


« ſuch Actions as are beneficial to Society; 


« and ſince nothing is beneficial to Society 
„ but Marality, it follows that he can requite 
nothing af us but Moralit . 
It is true that we can do God no Service 
that he ſtands in need of; nor can we add 
to his Knowledge or Power; but how does it 


follow that we can neither “ pleaſe nor diſ- 


« pleaſe” him? If we can act contrary 187 
| 2 ST ty, 
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lity, i. e. to Truth in the Caſe put, and God is C ap, 


allowed to require of us not to act contr 


to Truth, we may certainly di/þleaſe him; as WWW 


we may 2 him likewiſe, if we act agree- 
ably to ill. 

2. Allowing that what God requires of 
Men muſt conſiſt in doing what is beneficial 
to tbemſelves: I ſay that Men may do what 
is beneficial to themſehves many ways, e. g. by 


influencing one another to the Practice of 


Virtue ; by ſetting themſelves as Examples of 
Virtue ; ; 4 laying before one ter Pre- 
and Rules of Virtue; and by offering 
Motives to do all Sorts of good Offices to one 
another. Now ſuppoſing that the Belief of 
certain Speculations may tend to produce this 
Effect, it might then be conſiſtent with 
Goodneſs in God to lay ſuch ſpeculative Ma- 
tives before Men ; and there is no Abſurdity 
in believing ſuch Speculations, when it is 
known that they come from God, 
3. Suppoſing that the Chriſtian Neligion 
does contain certain Speculations; it is ap- 
ent that one Man's Belief of them, may 
of ſome Uſe and Conſequence to others, 
if thoſe Speculations contain proper Motives 
to Virtue, which could not otherwiſe be 
had, In Truth, Religion confiſts in the do- 
ing whatever is right, from a Principle of Be. 
lief that there is a God. Now the Belief of 


God requires a ſuitable Behaviour towards 


H God ; 
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Cuar, God; and if He vouchſafes to reveal to Men 


any Truths which they by their own natural 


WY WY Powers could not diſcover, it requires aſſent 


to ſuch Truths, and a ſuitable Practice or 
Behaviour. This is not in God a“ wanting 
« a Service of Men for his own Sale, But 
it is a means to make them act virtuouſly, 
and a Motive to do ſo, which they could not 
otherwiſe have had. | 
It is urged further, . If Morality be our 
* Duty, it is impoſſible God ſhould: require 
* any thing elſe of Men, without ſubverting 
« Morality.” If a Proof of this Aſſertion be 
required, it is anſwered — © Man being a 
* very finite and limited Being, and un- 
able through his natural Defects to perform 
* all the Duties of Morality, can have no 
* Duty enjoined him diſtinct from Morality, 
© but what muſt, ſo far as he endeavours to 
« perform it, take him off from endeavour- 
ing to ſubdue his Paſſions, and forming 
his Mind to the Practice of Virtue. But 
ſuppoſing Religion comes properly in aid to 
Morality; it can never be thought, that ad- 
ditional Motives offered to engage Men to 
act up to Morality, is to ſubvert Morality, 
or to make them leſs Virtuous ; unleſs it 
can be imagined, that the Conſideration of 
Motives to Morality, is taking a Man off 
from Morality ? It is ſarpriſing therefore to 
hear it ſaid — That to require any thing of 
2 Men 
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Men but Morality is to make Men vitious: Cu ar. 
Since things may be ſuggeſted, and in fact V. 
have been by Revelation, which tend to 
make Men act uprightly, and which are 
ſtrong Motives to Virtue, I conclude therefore 
that Religion is good and uſeful; it is a Principle 
of right Action, which all Men at all Times 
may underſtand : It tends to make Men 
better in every Station and Circumſtance of 
Life, as it ſupplies them with an additional 
Set of Arguments to live virtuouſly, and to 
do what is Honeſt. And if any Speculation 
is propoſed, it is only as it may anſwer this 
good End : And conſequently God may re- 
quire it, if he thinks fit, But this will ap- 
pear better when we conſider the Uſe of Re» 
velation, N 
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n 
Of Revelation in general. 1 


CHAP. TF natural Religion conſiſts in doing what 
VI. is our Duty, from a ſenſe of the Being 
of God, it is eaſy hence to ſee: how Religion 
differs from Superſtition, The one extends 

no farther than to what is right; the other 
always applies the true principle to things 
that are not our Duties, 'The hy then 
of Religion conſiſts in this, that it ſupplies 
us with more arguments to do what is right, 

than we can poſſibly have without it. Su 

poſing therefore that a method could be 
found out that would till ſupply a rational 
Agent with more arguments, and with more 
motives for right practice, than what the 
mere Light of Nature can or will ſupply; 
it muſt be own'd, that in ſuch caſe and un- 
der ſuch circumſtances, a Man would receive 
great. benefit from, ſuch Aſſiſtances. In this 
I conceive the great, Uſe and Advantage of 
Revelation conſiſts; not in diſcovering any 
new moral Duties, except as it ſhews new 
Relations; not; in, making a, more perfect 
Rule of Action; not in telling us any thing 
which the Rule of Action to Men as reaſon- 
able Creatures was defective in; but in ſup- 


plying 
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plying free Agents with new Arguments, and Cy ay. 
new Motives, to do that which is known to VI. 
be cheir DU! © WNW 

The Rule of Action to retional Agents is 
Truth: and the notion of a God, or Governor 
of the Univerſe, is a very ſtrong Argument 
to ptactiſe jt. He that by ſearching into the 
Nature of things can diſcover the Exiſtenge 
of an inviſible ſuperintending Power, has 
acquired an additional reaſon for right Action, 
which the Atheiſt has not. And as Virtue 
is the more likely to be ſecured, the more 
Reaſons a rational free Agent has for follow- 
ing it; hence it follows, that he that is con- 
vinced of the Exiſtence of a Deity, is more 
likely to practiſe Virtue, than any other per- 
ſon can be without ſuch Arguments. If a 

Revelation were to ſupply us ſtill with more 
and different Arguments to ptactiſe what is 
right, it could not but be of ſingular advan- 
tage to Mankind. If it ſhould aſcertain fuch 
ints as we could only conceive to be pofti- 
ble or barely probable; if it ſhould offer to 
us ſach Motives as may engage us to our 
Duties; if it ſhould diſcoyer to us any new 
Doctrines which tend to improve the Cauſe 
of Virtue; in all theſe inſtances, its Bene- 
fits muſt be allowed to be great to the 
World. And ere 16 91421 

I. Suppofing that the great Governor of 

the Univerſe were to afford Mankind ſuch a 
H 3 ſort 
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Cn ap. ſort of Argument for his Exiſtence and Pro- 
VI. vidence, that ſhould increaſe in its Evidence 
the further it went from its Origin: That as 


thoſe who had immediate Inſpiration might 
by ſome means or other” be aſſured of the 
Revelation received] ſo all future ages might, 
if they would attend, have an extraordinary 
aſſurance of the Providence of God: Such a 
Revelation would be a ſtanding Evidence of 
the Deity ; and would be ſuch an Argument 
of his Providence as no Reaſon could reſiſt ; 
and would be a very great Motive to Virtue, 
2. Suppoſing that the Governor of the 
Univerſe thould diſcover to Mankind certain 
Facts, what he at preſent did do, and what 
in the Courſe of his Providence he would 
do; how he would treat all men; what di- 
ſtinctions he would finally make betwixt the 
Good and the Wicked ; by means of whom 
he would make theſe diſtinctions; and ſhould 
add ſeveral circumſtances of this final Pro- 
ceeding : — Theſe would be all ſo many 
powerful Arguments for Virtue; and if it 
could be proved that theſe Arguments came 
from God, they would be the ſtrongeſt Mo- 
tives to Duty that could be urged. | 
3. Suppofing that what natural Reaſon 
dictates about a future State ſhould by any 
means be made a matter of Senſe; and in 
conſequence, what a few ſpeculative thought- 
ful Men with much Study have acquired, 
ſhould 
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ſhould be made fo plain, that thoſe of theCn ap. 
meaneſt Capacities may underſtand, and be VI. 
aſſured of it: This likewiſe would be of the N 


utmoſt conſequence to Virtue, and muſt 
gain it many F ollo ders. 

4. Suppoſing that there were a Revela- 
tion of any, or of all theſe points, and any 
Inſtitutions were made to keep up in the 
Minds of Men a conſtant Remembrance of 
them—It is hardly poſſible to conceive a 
more effectual Encouragement and Support 
to Duty, rhan this likewiſe amounts to. 

Whether there has been in fact any ſuch 
Revelation as this, ſhall be conſidered in its 
place. But here I would only ſay, that ſuch 
a Revelation is poſ/ible, and, were it made, 
it would be uſeful, Now, why cannot the 
Great Creator of all things communicate 
ſuch Notions to Mankind? If we can con- 

to 'one another the Sentiments of our 
own Minds, and can excite Ideas, or ſuggeſt 
Thoughts to a Man who had never before 
entertain d ſucha Thought, and can make him 
ſee the Truth of what we ſay; certainly any 
ſuperior Being that can have acceſs to our 
Minds, may do it as effectually as we can. 
Imagine that the Human Mind is prefent 
to the Senſorium, or place where it reſides, 
and there perceives every, or any Object 
which paſſes before the Eye, or Ear; a ſu- 
perior Being by caufing any Object to paſs 
| 4 — 
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CH ap. will make the Mind, perceive it, juſt as it 
VI. does in its ordinary manner. If the Soul 
can compound or. abſtract Ideas, or can un- 


derſtand ſuch Ideas when preſented to it, in 
ordinary Life; by the ſame means it may be 
made to comprehend ſuch Ideas, when they 
are preſented to it by any other Being. 
We do not underſtand how the Mind per- 
ceives Ideas, but are only aſſured by Expe- 
rience of the certain Fact. Whatever is the 
manner by which this is done by all Souls, 
wie may conceive that God, or intetmediate 
Spirits commiſſioned by him, ma may do the 
ſame, For there is no Incapacity in us to 
receive Notions; nor is there any want of 
Power to give them in that ſupreme Being, 
who is the Author of all the Powers and 
Capaciues that the Soul has. If therefore 
there be any Arguments urged againſt Reve- 
lation, they ought not to be founded on the 
Impotlibiliry the Thing, but upon the 
Improbabiluty of che Fadi, as the caſe at pte- 
ſent ſtands. in relation to the Jauiſe or ri. 
lian Revelation. nu 
Thus e. g. it is ſuggeſted, That if any 
Revelation at all be given to Mankind, it 
muſt, be what All are — concerned in, 
and conſequently it ww uf confi; in an equal 
Diſcovery to All: That God does not act — 
equal Goodbck to a/ his Creatures, if he 
. e Favours on er. 10 
whi 
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whilſt he | 
is infinitely good himſelf, and therefore no 


rog 


totally neglects ' orhers : That he Cap: 


. 


Reaſon can be aſſigned why he ſhould act 


with ſo much as a ſeeming Partiality : And 
ſuch it certainly would be, were he to offer 
great Advantages to ſome of his Creatures, 
and to deny them to others, * 
As this Obſection is pointed againſt all and 
every particular Revelation, it ſhould firſt 
be conſidered in its Influence upon Natural 
Religion; and if it holds 4 ſtrong a- 
gainſt Tha? and againſt Revelation, it ou N55 
not to be made any Objection at all to Re- 


vealed more than it is to Natural Religion; 


unleſs it can be ſhewn that the Foundation 
of all Religion is falſe. n 

In order to remove this Difficulty, I would 
obſerve, That the infinite Goodneſs of God 
does not oblige him in the natural World 
to make all parts of it equally fertile; not 
does every Land flow with Milk and Ho- 
ney. There are many barten and unfraitful 
Soils; many ſpacious Countries, that bring 
forth little, unleſs by hard Labour and weart- 
ſom Toil, whilſt others bring forth with 
little or no trouble. Why did not this infi- 
nite ſo diſpoſe” the Earth, that all 
parts of it ſhould be equally fertile? Or is it 
to be deem'd a ſeeming Partiality, that Pa- 
Ietine, or Egypt, ſhould be fruitful, and Libya 


\ 


deſert? Now as it is in the natural World, 


ſo 
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Chae, ſo it is likewiſe in the animal. Have all 
VI. Men equal Health, equal freedom from 
Pain and Sickneſs, equal Vigor, equal Length 
of Life? And yet ſuch Goodnel as is here 
contended for, could with eaſe have pre- 
vented, or can with caſe remove, Pains and 
Diſorders; and make the moſt afflited equal 
with the moſt healthy Conſtitution, Let us 
ſtill to the maral World. Different 
Men have different Parts and Abilities: Some 
labour under an Ignorance” that is incurable, 
and ſcarce ever attain to the Principles of 
even natural Religion, If Travellers do not 
deceive us, fome whole Nations have no no- 
tion of a Deity; and when' we look into 
the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Lapland- 
ers, the Samojards, the Hottentots, or the 
wild Indians, one cannot but pity their Ig- 
norance and Barbarity. Now the Objection 
will here recur againſt the ordinary Provi- 
dence of God, equally ſtrong as it does againſt 
Revelation, and in the very ſame Terms, viz. 
That God does not act with equal Goodneſs 
to all his Creatures if he makes a Diſtinction 
between them; of if he confers extraordi- 
Favours on ſome, and does not do it to 
others. Indeed, That ſhould not be made 
an Objection againſt Revelation, which will 
hold equally — againſt a plain matter of 
fact in the Natural, and the Anima), and the 
Moral World. 
But 
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But is not God chargeable with 17 * 
teouſneſs, or ee of proceeding, 
does not equally gi —— 32 
to do their Duties 3 "Why a hee not they who 
lived from Adam's days to Moſes a Revela- 
tion from God, which ſhould contain all the 
Advantages which the Jewiſh Revelation 
contains? And why have not they who live 
all over the Univerſe the ſame Encourage- 
ments with thoſe who enjoy the Light of 
the Goſpel? I anſwer, 

1. Suppoſe that a man was not able to ac- 
count for this Difficulty; yet ſtill before we 
give up the point, we ought at leaſt to weign 
it againſt the Evidence that is produced for 
an actual Revelation. When Arguments that 
are clear are produced for a Fa#, and an 
jection is raiſed againſt it, Both are to be 
well weigh'd, and Judgment i is to be given ac- 
cording to that which is clear and full pro- 
ved, notwithſtanding ſome Difficulty in the 
caſe. E. g. It is demonſtrably clear that 
there is ſu a Being as God; and it is fact 
that there is a difference in the Parts and A- 
bilities of ſeveral Men. Now as no Man 
ought to give up the for the Ex- 
iſtence God becauſe he cannot account 
for the difference amongſt Men, or reconcile 
it to the Goodneſs of God to make ſuch a 
Creature as Man is: fo in the other caſe, ſup- 
poſe the Argument for the actual Grant, = 
: e 
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Cn Ar. Uſe of Revelation to be ſtrong and clear; 
VI, this muſt not be given up becauſe one can- 
not account for the want of Univerſality; but 
like many other Truths this likewiſe muſt 
ſtrictly be maintained, notwithſtanding a 
ſeeming or real Difficulty, which our 
low Capacities cannot comprehend, But, 

2. The Diſcoveries which Mankind is 
able to make of moral Knowledge, by the 
mere dint of natural Parts, is very great, if 

they are willing to apply themſelves to think- 
Ing : nor is there any one Principle, or one 
Practice of Morality, which may not be 
known by natural Reaſon, without Revela- 
tion, By Reaſon we may come at a certain- 
of the Exiſtence of God, and of his 
. his Goodneſs, Juſtice, Mercy, 
Truth: By That we may trace out our Du- 
ties to him; and we may diſcover a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments: By That 
we may come at the Knowledge of ſuch 
Truths as relate to our Neighbours, and the 
correſponding Duties to them; What we are 
to do in ſocial Life; How we ate to behave 
towards Governors, and what Obedience is 
to be paid in a civil State; Wherein our true 
Happineſs CANS $19 what it is that muſt 
lead to it ; And what we ought to do in our 
private Relations. — Theſe” and ſuch like 
points may be traced out by natural Reaſon; 
nor do I know of any one point of Duty 
| towards 


. an Pe na 


— 
w 


8 


alſo bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the 


Vas actually made in moral Knowledge, by 
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towards God or Man, but what Reaſon will Chr. 
ſuggeſt, and ſupply us with proper Motives to VI. 
do it. The Apoſtle has obſetved, that De in 
wi/ible things of God from the creation of the 
world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the 

things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead. Rom, i. 20. And chap, Ii. he ſays 
that the Gentiles, which have not the Law, 
do by Nature the. things contained in the 
Law : theſe having not the Law, are a Law 
unto themſelves ; which ſhew the awork of the 
Law written in their hearts; their conſcience 


mean while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one ano- 
ther. Rom, ii, 14, 5. 3 6 

Now, if Reaſon be able to diſcover all our 
Duties towards God or Man, then no Im- 
putation can be laid on God, as if he had 
not done bis part: eſpecially ſince whatever 
fault ariſes from Negligence, or whatever 
Stupidity or Callouſneſs Men bring upon 
their own Minds, it ariſes entirely from them- 
ſelves, There can be no ſurer way of know- 
ing what Reaſon can diſcover, and. what 
not, than by, examining what Proficiency 


thoſe who lived where Revelation was un- 
known. Nor do the falſe Notions which they 
likewiſe maintained, make any Objection 
ind the Light of Rea, more than the 
e Principles which thoſe Who have the 

6 Ros ds 1 ne "bone 


by 
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CHap, benefit of the Goſpel maintain, make in re- 
VI, ality any Objection againſt the Light of the 
WY WY Goſpel, Men, as Men, are very ſubject to 
Error : and if the falling into a Pit through 
Careleſſneſs be no Objection againſt the Ad- 
vantage of Light or Sunſhine, ſo neither is 
an Error againſt Reaſon [or Revelation] an 
Argument of a Defect in it. The Man 4 
careleſs, and not Reaſon defective. There- 
fore, | | 
3. As the Powers of Reaſon are ſuffi- 
. cient in themſelves to diſcover all and every 
Duty, and likewiſe to diſcover 'proper and 
ſufficient Motives to do them, Revelation 
may add many more; and if it does fo, it 
muſt be deem'd by them that have it, a ſin- 
lar Advantage. But then thoſe that have 
it not, have no right to complain: and to 
fay that there is Injuſtice in God in diſtribu- 
ting extraordinary Favours to ſome, which 
he does not beſtow on others, is to fay that 
God is obliged to make all his Creatures, at 
leaſt all thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, equal in 
all reſpects; all Lands equally fertile; all A- 
nimals equally ſwift, or ſtrong, or healthy; 
all Men equally wiſe. 
4. It is not impoſſible but that there may 
be very different States and Degrees of Hap. 
pineſs, and very different Places in the fi 
ture State, ſuited to the Capacities and Abi- 


lities of ſuch, as behave here more or leſs 
| according 
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according to the Rule of Action. Thoſe CR ap, 
or Thoſe who through VI. 
a faulty Education, through ſtrong and ear. 


who have no. Light 


ly Prejudices which they never. overcome, 
FA into great Miſtakes, and Errors» Theſe, 
I ay, need not be miſerable ; nor yet be 
placed in that Station where the moſt wiſe 
and virtuous ſhall be placed. They muſt 


live. for ever, and they may go on from Glo- 


ry to Glory, till at length they may become 
hs hr If this ſhould be the State 
of things, then there is no Neceſſity that all 
ſhould. here enjoy the ſame Privileges at the 
ſame Time; nor the ſame State of HappineG 
at the ſame Time, Nay ny i made 
to a that a proportional Light here ma 
not — _— the Ends * 
Providence at preſent? And if the Happineſs 
of a moral Agent is proportional to its Pro- 
greſs in Virtue, to aſk why it has not all poſ- 
{ible Motives given it, is to aſk why it is 
not any thing it may wiſh to be. 

The Uſefulneſs of Revelation therefore to 
them that have it, is no more a Reaſon why 
it ſhould be beſtowed upon cvery Man, than 
the Uſefulneſs of any of the Comforts of this 


Life is a Reaſon why every Man ſhould be 


bleſſed with them. It may be, in the Diſ- 
penſations of God's Providence as 492 for 
ſome not to have Revelation, as for others 


to have it: And its Uſefulneſs to thoſe who 
; have 
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Cn ap. have it, is to be conſidered as all other Bene» 
VI, fits are, as Trials, as Talents, as Opportuni- 
ties, which they ought to improve: And 
not as a Means without which a Man can- 
not obtain any Favour of God. 
All that I would hence conclude is caly 
this, That Revelation is py REN and — 

ſing one given, and that 
Virtue, it is %u to thoſe — — 5 it: And 
if Men will not ſeriouſly apply themſelves to 
1 what is s and do not 


make Progreſs ſuinble to their Ad 
they ſhe 
your 


w themſelves ETA ene 


given to them. 


4 * 
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How Revelation may be diſtinguiſhed from 


Reaſon. 


H E Poſſibility of a Revelation bis 


the general Objection to it conſidered : 


tion is contained merely a Collection of Re- 
vealed Truths ſeparate and independent of 
all other Matters whatever ; were there nv 


hiſtorical, no ſocial; no moral Maxims, or 


Facts, or other things mentioned, but what 
were known to come immediate! y from God, 
all that would be wanting; would be; Evi- 
dence extraordinary for the Satisfaction of 
honeſt Minds, that ſuch a Book did in fact 
come from God. But when a Book con- 
tains in it many Facts, and many Truths, 
vhich are diſcoverable dy the ordinary Uſe of 
our natural Faculties; and theſe lie inter- 
mingled with Matters which are properly the 
Subjects of Revelation, it becomes a Gueſtion: 
Whether all that is contained in ſuch a Book 
is to be admitted as Revelation ? Or if not; 
How muſt we diſtinguiſh One from the 
Other? Some Facts might be written by 
faithful * Maxims of 1 
or 


O 
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been ſhewri in the preceding Chapter; Cy ap; 


VII 


And were the Writings in which this Revela= N 
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Cu Ar. Moral Truths, or Obſervations and Pruden- 
VII. tial Motives, may be urged by Wile and 
&WVV Good Men: And if in one complex Volume 
we meet with very many ſuch things, how 

are we to diſtinguiſh Matters of Reafon from 

thoſe of Revelation, or how are we to know 
which Facts are wrote from human Teſti- 
mony, and which are wrote by the immedi- 

ate Inſpiration of God? The Difficulty does 

not ariſe about the Truth or Certainty of the 
Scriptures in any Part, but 1s entirely about 

the Inſpiration : And this ought to be care- 

fully conſidered before we proceed. In orde 

to this, Let it be obſerved, | 

1. Whenever a Perſon that has had a Re- 

velation from God ſpeaks ſuch Truths as are 
diſcoverable by our natural Faculties, there is 

no Neceſſity inſtantly to infer, that ſuch 
Truths are the Effect of Revelation. Not 
that ſuch Truths may not be revealed; but, 
unleſs a clear Evidence can be produced that 
they are in fa# revealed, there is no reaſon 
hy we ſhould aſſent to them, as revealed. 
Thus when ſuch excellent Rules occur as are 
contained in the Proverbs of Solomon, and 

in very many other Places, it will be hard 

for us to prove that theſe Truths are the Ef- 

fect of immediate * Revelation. They are 
certaiuly 


* Vox Spiritus Sancti ambigua eſt: Nam aut fignificat — 


aMiatum Divinum — aut fignificat pium motum, facul- 
| tatem 
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certainly all diſcoverable by our own Abilities: CAP. 
And as we cannot prove that they were re- VII. 
vealed, or the Effect of immediate Inſpiration, . 


lo were we to ſuppoſe them inſpired, the 
real Uſe of ſuch Inſpiration would be, to ex- 
cite by Autbority to the Practice of what 
Men are already obliged to do by Reaſon. In 
the ſame manner when we are commanded 


to love our Enemies; or when we meet with 


the Doctrines of Mortification and Se/f-demal: 
Theſe are Points of Natural Reaſon; and it 
will be hard to prove them the Effects of In- 
ſpiration. For though theſe Points ate ſome- 
times urged as Improvements of Morality, as 
ſomething that has a more ſuperlative D:gree 
of Perfection than what natural Reaſon could 
dictate ; yet when theſe Words come to be ex- 
plained, and the Doctrines contained in them 
aſcertained, and the neceſſary Limitations fix- 
ed, we ſhall find no other Rule of Action con- 
tained in them, than what is really deducibls 
from natural Reaſon, though they become a 
Law to Chriſtians by the — of him 
that enjoined them. in 

It is "oſt the ſame in a rent many ather 
Inſtances, where general or univerſal Propoſi- 


tions are to be underſtood; with great Limi- 


tations, J Jay unto you, that ye reſiſt not 
Evil — Swear not at all — Give to him that 
tatem —— ad loquendum ſalutaria vivendi precepta. 
res politicas & civiles, quomodo vocem Spiritus ſanet i 

terpretatur Maimonides — Gratius, * pro Pact. p. 673. 
Tl aſketh 
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Cu Ar. aſketh thee, and from bim that would borrow 
VII, of thee, turn not thou away. Theſe Propo- 
ions are, and ought to be conſidered, and 
interpreted with proper Limitations, and are 
to be underſtood with rational Allowances, 
juſt as we interpret ſuch Sayings in all moral 
Books whatever. | bum 
Theſe Propoſitions then being deducible 
from natural Reaſon, it will be impoſſible for 
us to prove that they are the Effect of im- 
mediate Inſpiration, unleſs the Perſon inſpir- 
ed had given ſome Evidence of his having re- 
ceived ſuch Truths immediately from God, 
I would not be miſtaken, as if I argued 
that God could not reveal any particular mo- 
ral Truth unto any Perſon ; nor is it my 
meaning to ſuppoſe that God never does, nor 
never has inſpired ſuch Truths into the Minds 
of Men, There is certainly no Abſurdity in 
imagining that God may excite in Mens 
Minds any Ideas; and if he may excite any, 
may excite, one as well as another. He 
may inſpire certain Perſons with things they 
did not know before: He may ſuggeſt to their 
Minds things Which they had forgot: He 
may ſo ditect and order it, that they may 
compare Ideas, and argue and reaſon from 
them; But ſtill the Point is, Whether in 
ſacl he has done fo? And whether in the 
. Writings of the fame Perſon, who is admit- 
ted to have had Revelations, every Propo 
; | tion 
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tion ought to be allowed to be inſpired: OrCn ap. 


if a Diſtinction is to be made in the ſame VII. 
Work, what is the Boundary of each? what GWVW: 


* 
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muſt be imputed to Reajon, and what to 
Revelation? 

The Perſon only to whom a Revelation is 
made, feels or knows that he is inſpired. 
Andif we admit any one upon his own Word 
to have an Intercourſe with Heaven, we ſhall 
be liable to ſo many Cheats and Impaſtures, 
that no wonder if every prudent Man de- 
mands ſome Proof, ſome ſort of Credential of 
a divine Miſſion, 1f therefore any one ſhould. 
teach a Doctrine of common Morality. e. g 
That Men ſhould do as they would be done hy. | 
and ſhould declare that he received this Doc- 
trine from God; not the thing taught, but 


the Revelation ought to be proved. For it 


may reaſonably be aſked, why ſhould God 
diſcover, by means extraordinary, what is 
commonly known, and what be has already 
given us ſufficient Powers ourſelves to diſco- 
ver? God does not act in ſuch manner in 
any other Inſtances that we know of; and 
therefore the Probability will always be againſt 
tuch an Aſſertion: And' conſequently there 
ought to be ſome ſort of Evidence, in ſucli 
Caſes, of the divine RE and Autho- 

rity. 
There is b a great Differencs tote 
put betwixt a Matter of common Neaſon, 
44 and 
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Cn Av. and one of Revelation. In all Caſes of Re- 
VII, velation, Authority is the Foundation of Aſ- 


of Inſpiration. 


ſent: Nor is Reaſon at all a Judge of the 
Truth of the Propofition revealed; nor is it 
able to find out any Medium by which it can 
prove it to be true; but it depends upon, 
and reſts ſatisfied with the Authority of the 
Revealer, and only ſees no . no 
Contradiction, nothing claſhing with what is 
perceived to be true, But in Matters of Rea- 
bn, we can find out proper Means to prove 
a Propoſition to be true. That God will judge 
the World by Jeſus Cbriſt, is not capable of 
being othetwiſe proved, than by producing 
the Authority of Revelation ; Whereas in 


any Point of Morality, our natural Faculties 


are able to prove the Propoſition to be true 
or falſe. Suppoſing then a Book which plain- 
ly contains Rev#lations, and likewiſe Moral 
and Hiftorical Truths; an honeſt Man may 
demand a Proof, that Moral Truths, and 
Hiftorical Fatts, are the immediate Effect 

It was Grotiuss Opinion, “ which he was 
fully perſuaded of, that the Prophets ſpoke 
** and wrote what they were commanded to 
ſc _ — . by the Inſpiration of God; 
and the ſume is true of the Apocalypſe 
* and other Precdiftions of ro 9a ; 
That whatever Chriſt ſpake, he likewiſe 


© ſpoke from God: But he did not think the 


e ſame 
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« ſame of the Hiſtorical Writings and moral Cn Ar. 
« Sayings of the Hebrews. It is ſufficient VII. 
7 © that they are wrote with a pious Intention, GOFNG 
with great Faithfulneſs, and concerning 
« Matters of Importance. Thoſe Books 
« which the Synagogue judged to be ſuch, 
« they are Canonical to the Jews; thoſe 
« which the Church of Chriſt thinks to be 
e ſuch, thoſe are Canonical to Chriſtians, 
1 Aras and Luke were not Prophets, but 
« ſerious and prudent Men, who neither 
« would deceive, nor ſuffer themſelves to be 
« deceived. Did ever Luke ſay — The Word 
« of the Lord came unto Luke, and, the 
Lord ſaid unto him, Write; as the Prophets 
* are wont to ſay? Nothing like it. What 
then? For as much as many have taken 
jn band to ſet forth in order à Declaration 
« of thoſe things which are moſt ſurelybehev'd 
among us. He ſays that his Indugement to 
« write was not the Command. of any one, 
but the Example of others. Even as they 
delivered them to us, who from the. Begin 
ning were Eye-witneſſes, and Minifters A 
* the Word, (vis. Mary the, Mother of 
our Lord, his other Kinſmen, the Apo- 
« ſtles, the ſeventy Diſciples, the Saints, 
and ſuch as were raiſed from the Dead by 
* Jeſus, many Witneſſes of his Reſurrection.) 
% It ſeemed good to me alſo, having bad per- 
« fett Underſtanding 15 all things wm the 
* I 4 cc very 
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CHAP, © very. firſt to write unto thee in order, moſh 
VII. © excellent Theophilus. How did he get 
“ this perfect Underſtanding? From the 
* Witneſſes themſelves, not from Revelation. 
* To write, not things inſpired, but dili- 
* gently and in order. The Prophets there. 
fore were influenced quite in a different 
* Manner from what St. Luke was, whoſe 
f* Deſign being ſo good, may nevertheleſs be 
** aſcribed to the Holy Ghoſt. This is the 
“Truth itſelf, and not Blaſphemy.“ I muſt 
tranſcribe Grotiuss own Words in his Rive- 
tiani Apologetici Diſcuſſio, into the Margin.“ 


* Aﬀatu Dei locutos quz locuti ſunt, ſcripſiſſe que 
ſcribere juſſi ſunt, Prophetas, toto animo agnoſcit Grottus? 
Idem judicat de Apocalypſi, & Apoſiolorum prædictionibus. 
Chriſti dicta omnia quin Dei ſint dicta, dubitari nefas. De 
Scriptis Hiſtoricis & moralibus Hebraorum ſententiis, aliud 
putat. Satis eſt quod pio an imo ſcripta fint, . & optima hide, & 
de rebus ſummis. ok Libros tales fate Synagoga, ii 
ſunt Canonici Hebræis. Quos tales Eccleſia Chriſtiana, ii ſunt 

| wg Chriſtianis. Neque Eſdras neque Lucas Prophetæ 
_ fuere, ſed viri graves, prudentes, qui nec fallere vellent, neg 

fallj ſe ſinerent. Dixitne Lucas? Factum eſt ad Lucam ver- 
bum Domini: & dixit ef Domi un, Scribe ut ſolent Pro- 
phetz. Nihil tale. Quid ergo? Quenian quidem multi cv- 
yati ſunt ordinare narrationem, que de nobis complete ſunt 
rerum. Dicit, ſe non præcepto, ſed aliorum exemplo adduc- 
tum ut ſcriberet. Sicut tradiderunt nobis gui ub initio iff vis 
derunt, & miniſtri = fſermonis : Nempe Maria, mater Do- 
mini, cognati ejus alii, Apoſtoli, Diſcipuli ſeptuaginta, ſancti 
& reſuſcitati ab Jeſu, teſtes reſurrectionis complures. Vim 


1 mihi, aſſicuto omnia d Gene fs ex ordine tibi 


ribere, optime Theopbile. omodo afſteuto? Fx ipſis teſli- 
s, non ex Revelatione. Scribere non diftata, ſed diligen- 
ter, ex ordine. Longe ergo aliter acti Prophetæ, aliter Lu- 
eis: Cujus tamen tam pium conſilium Spiritui Sancto poteſt 
a'eribi, Hæe ipſa veritas eſt, non blaſphenya. Grot, Oper. p. 72 f 5 
515 
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| It is plain that Grotius was of Opinion, Cu Ar. 
that nothing but the Prophecy' of Scripture VII. 
was intended by the Terms divinely inſpired, '/WW 


when it is ſaid, all Scripture is given by In- 


ſprration of 0 J God, 2 Tim. iii. 19. His Words 


are, ** Which are thoſe M ring that are emi- 


* nently ſa cred, or divinely inſpired, Grotius 


« had wn from the Seco 65% of of Pe- 
&« ter, viz. the Word of Prophecy, 4 the 
6 Pro betick part of Scripture as it lies in 
* Books, Eg bl dns rar the ſame to 
* Prophecy, that Paul does to the Scri prure 
* of which be is ſpeaking ; ſaying, that it 
3 ro Pg ned ah the Holy 
0 Cho Which Title | in the Old Teſtament 
« 5 peculiar ty the Prophets But it may 
be doubted whether Grotins * delivered 
himſelf exactly; becauſe were the Hiſlorical, 
and merely Moral Parts of the Scriptures, 
granted to him not to come under the No- 
tion of being inſpired by God, as the Prophe- 
1 Far Lies yet ſtil] there remains another 
ipture, which is neither Hiſfori- 
_ 90 4 Bar nor Prophetick, and whi 
yet muſt neceſlarily be inſpired, I mean 


© Quz autem ſunt literæ eximiè ſaere, five divinitus inſpi- 
ratæ expoſuerat Grotius ex Secunda Petri z nempe ſermo Pro- 
— ſive Prophetia Scriptutæ, idque libris conſignata. 
etrus enim Prophetiæ idem tribuit, ſcripture iſti, dg 
ua agit, tribuit Paulus, ab hominibus venire ſanto ſpicitu i in- 


_ * titulus i in veteri . proprine eſt o_ 
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Cu Ar. tain De&rines, and Commands, or Injunctions, 
VII. which Reaſon could not trace out, but which 
WY WV when revealed appear to be perfectly agreeable 
to Reaſon, Of this Claſs there are ſeveral, 
wm I ſhall particularly confider hereafter. 
8 
3. * 5 a _ ſhould prove by any 
means, that in the Promulgation of certain 
Truths he has Authority from above ; yet as 
it is poſſible that he may not be always un- 
der the Influence of divine Inſpirations, ſo it 
is not impoſſible but that he may ſometi mes 
ſpeak from himſelf, and be then liable to im- 
poſe upon others. And if this be e. 
common Prudence will require a careful Ex- 
amination of all Pretences to Revelation; 
and will try to find out ſome Teſt, by which 
it may diſcover Truth from Falſhood. The 
preſent Poſſeſſion of any particular extraordi- 
nary Favour does not imply a Perpetuity of 
it: Preſent Health, Strength, Riches, Power, 
Knowledge, Memory, is no Evidence that 
we ſhall always ao them; nor does the 
reſent Veracity and Sincerity of Heart ne- 
ceſſatily infer, that we ſhall never be guilty 
of Falſhood or Deceit. * 

As therefore it is poſſible, that a Man that 
once has been inſpired may not always bs 
ſo; ſo we meet with plain Inſtances which 
ſhew that Perſons once inſpired are not per- 
petually inſpired, but have been guilty of | 

notoe 
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notorious Untruths. In 1 Kings c. Xitl, We Cy ap; 
have a remarkable Hiſtory of à man of God VII. 


who came by the word of the Lord unto Be- (59 
thel, and cried ayainft the altar in the word 
of the Lord, and prophefied of a child rbat 
was to be born unto the houſe of David; and 
confirmed what he faid by an evident Sign: 

and when — eroboam's Hand was fo dried up, 
that when he extended it, he could not pull 
it in again to him, at the Prayer of this 
Portes a ſecond Miracle was done, the 
King's hand was reſtored again, and became 
as it was before. When he was ſent on the 
Meſhge to Bethel, he was charged by the 
word of the Lord ſaying, Eat no bread, nor 
drink water, nor turn again by the ſame way 
by which thou cameſt, However, an old 
Prophet that lived at Bethel, hearing what 
had happened that day, followed after the 
Man of God; and when he had overtaken 
him, he told him, F am' a prophet 'as thou 
art, and an Angel Hale unto me by the 
word of the Lord, ſaying, Bring bim back 
with thee into thine houſe, that be may eat 
bread and drink water. But be LIE D unto 
him. When he had thus ſeduced the Man 
of God, a real Inſpiration came him 

and he ſpake by the word of tbe Lord, and 
foretold the fudden End of him that had 
ar _—_— the mouth Y the Lord; and accor- 


2 dingly 
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Cu ay. dingly the Man of God was killed by a 
2 Lion. 
In this Hiſtory the Mon of God was in- 
* ired, and had an actual Revelation given 
m; and it does not ap that afterwards 
be faid any thing inconſiſtent with the Truth. 
But then the old Prophet, who brought him 
back to Bethel, plainly told him a ** 
 Falſhood; and < poke from himſelf, at the 
ſame time that — pretended to ſpeak from 
the Lord. Here then is an Inſtance of one 
that was inſpired before he told this Lie, and 
ikewie offer it; and conſequently a mani- 
feſt Proof of the Poſſibility of a Man's not 
being always under the Influence of the Spi- 
rit, yu nay tag that he ſometimes 
been, or 7 — 
Biſhop Fleetwood very well ſtates this caſe 
in his Eſſay upon Miracles— This is the 
« plain Meaning of the thing, that if a Pro- 
% phet, whom God had ſome time ſince ho- 
% noured with an Inſpiration or two, ſhould 
* afterwards, upon the Credit of his former 
« Inſpiration, perſuade to Idolatry, the Peo+ 
* plc, ſhould, not remember What he bad 
« been, but conſider, what he now aun, and 
3 E him to death, becauſe it is impoſſible 
ha ſhould, have been inſpired of 60d to 
* ſuch a purpoſe as this, F if we ſhould 
« ſuppoſe (with ſome) this Sign. or Wonder 
« be, of the Diviner] to haye been the 


* Work- 


0 


* 
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working a Miracle, yet this is the Solu-Cy ap. 
tion of the matter, That no Man, though VII. 
« he had formerly wrought Miracles, ſhould 5 WW 


“ upon the Credit of them be believed when 
© be talked abſurdly, or be followed when he 
1 1 to any thing plainly wicked: 
« which was the caſe of Judas, and perhaps 
* ſome others, who had ſometimes wrought 
« Miracles by Chriſt's Commiſſion, and yet 
* did after renounce him and apofarye from 
« the Faith. Their having been uſed by God 
* as his Inſtruments and Meſſengers did not 
« authoriſe them for ever after to be accounted 
« ſuch, ner was to give them Credit in every 
« thing they ſaid or did.” P. 110—112. 
You have another remarkable Inſtance in 
the caſe of Saul, who once was under the 
Influence of the Spirit of God, and prophe- 
fied in ſuch a manner as to give occaſion for 
that Proverb, 1s Saul alſo among the Pro. 
phets? And yet Saul not only ſaid falſe 
things after this, but did them too, in fuch 
a manner as to make him be rejected by 
But put the caſe of a Prophet, that has 
been inſpired, but afterwards talks not ab- 
ſurdly, or plainly wickedly, but only , bim- 
Jr hers muſt, 1 ay, be ſome Peldence 
produced, that what is ſaid is from God, and 
not from himſelf, if Men would not impoſe 
on themſelves, Spiritual Pride is very fres 
quently 
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Cnay. quently ſeen to riſe in ſuch as have been 
VII, Confe//ors for Righteouſneſs ſake; and it may 
V ariſe in ſuch as have been honoured with In- 
ſpiration. For, 
3, The Infirmities of human Nature are 
not always taken away from a Man, when 
extraordinary Favours are conferred upon him 
by God. . David, that Royal Prophet, was 
temarkably guilty of ſome very notorious 
crimes: and was far from aQting always as 
if every thing he ſaid, or did, was inſpired 
in him by God. Nor did. thoſe to whom a 
Revelation was made in after days, conſtant- 
ly, and perpetually, in every thing they 
wrote, and in every Sentence they ſpoke, 
act under the Direction of the Spirit, There 
are ſome things. in the Epiſtles which are 
”=_ without any commandment. from the 
ord, in which the Apoſtles gave their judg- 
ment, 1 Cor. vii. 2 5. and when they openly 
avow that they did ſo, we have no Autho- 
rity to aſſert or maintain, that in ſuch 
particular Inſtances, they did it by Inſpira- 
tion, or by an ex Commandment from 
God. The Diſſenſion betwixt Paul and 
Barnabas; the Diſpute betwixt Peter and 
Paul on account of Peter's Diſſimulation, 
are certain Marks of Infirmities ſomewhere, 
ſtill continuing with him who had been once 
favoured by Gad. And as human Infirmities 
are not remoyed by extraordinaty Graces, 
| we 
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we muſt apply ſome Teſt by which we may Cn ay: 


judge of, and diſtinguiſh, the one from the VII. 
other. 


Be it therefore fix'd, that no Propoſition 
ought to be admitted as matter of Revela- 
tion, without a s- Evidence of its com- 
ing from God. A matter of mere Reaſon 
may indeed come from God, as well as any 
other Truth; but if a perſon pretends to 
teach any plain moral Point from ſuch Au- 
thority, he muſt prove his Miſſion ; that is, 
he muſt prove that whatever he ſays that he 
brings from God, is actually derived from 
him. His baving been once inſpired is no 
Evidence that he always will be under the 
Influence of the Spirit: But as he may ſpeak 
his own Sentiments, like other Men, at cer- 
tain times,, nothing muſt be admitted as re- 
vealed without Proof. 

Suppoſe now that a pum ſhould give 
ſufficient Evidence that he has /ome — 
revealed unto him, and yet he does not prove, 
nor pretend to prove, that every thing he ſays, 
is ſo diſcover d; — What part will a prudent 
perſon take? ½, He will not inſtantly con- 
ceive ſuch matters to be n/þired as natural 
Reaſon dictates; becauſe it is not uſual, nor 
is it neceſſary, that God ſhould interpoſe i 


| caſes which he has in his ordinary Provi- 


dence ſufficiently provided for. And, adh, 


Whatever things a Man by the crdinary- Fa- 


cultics 
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Cn ay, culties of his Mind is not able to diſcover; 
VII. he will naturally conceive to be the Points 
revealed to ſuch a perſon, The Narrations 
therefore of Facts which a Man himſelf ſees ; 

or ſuch as he may have learn'd from the 
Teſtimonies of others ; and all ſuch Truths 

as may be diſcovered by the natural Opera- 
tions of his-own Mind, will not be inſtant- 

ly admitted as the Reſult, or Effect, of the 

Spirit of God working upon, and revealing 


ſuch Points to, any one; unleſs a particular 


or ſpecial Proof be hrought, that thus it was 
in fact. And whetever no ſuch Evidence is 
given, there in geriefal it cannot be impro- 

r to diſtinguiſh betwixt what is diſcovera- 
ble 55 the uſe of our Faculties, and what is 
not ſo; and the one may ſafely be imputed 
to Inſpiration; whilſt the other is attributed 
to its proper Parent. 

But let us ſuppoſe a Perſon claiming to be 
inſpired ; and giving a Doctrine which it is 
pace comes from God, Every Man 


as a Right to Evidence, that the Doctrine 


comes from that Original; and the Doctrine 
muſt reſt upon the Proof. But be the Proof 
ever ſo ſurpriſing, yet the Docteine itſelf 
muſt have certain Qualifications, which muſt 

antecedently be conſidered. As, 
, It muſt not contradi# thoſe Princi- 
— of Truth which our Reaſon perceives. 
or as our Reaſon is to be convinced that a 
Reve- 
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Revelation comes from God, if any thing Cn ap, 


* 
ws .- 


s ſhould contradict our Reaſon, we cnuld not VII. 
Is but judge it irrational, and therefore impoſ LS WW 
'3 ſible to come from him. 2dly, If we were 
ws not to underſtand whatever is revealed, we 
is could neither fay it was rational of irratio- 
of nal, credible or incredible : and conſequently 
uf we could not be concerned at all in ſuch Re- 
* velations. Whatever we have no Ideas of, 
— is nothing to us: and therefore a Revelation 
2 always ſappoſes in the perſon to whom it is 
= made, either proper Ideas, or it muſt make 
4 them. In the /atter caſe, whatever know- 
4 ledge the perſon inſpired might have, he 
= could not communicate it to others ; becauſe 
. they could never underſtand what was com- 
d municated to them, more than an Engli/h- 
d man could underſtand what a Chineſe talk'd 

about, when he deſcribed any thing that was 
be peculiar to China in his native Tongue. In 
18 . 21 

the former caſe, the Perſon having the Idea 
8 could communicate whatever was revealed, 
”" 45 any one elſe that had the fame common 
oe Idea; and both of them could underſtand 
of what was revealed. If any one indeed would 
elf endeavour to carry his thoughts farther than 
ſt what was revealed, he might eafily be loſt 
: in the dark and-intricate Mazes of an un- 
7 known Wood. But then this is not under- 
bn ſtanding what is revealed, but ſtriving for 
it ſomething that is not revealed, fax 


K 4. Sup- 
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CHae. 4. Suppoſe a Doctrine to be revealed, the 

VII. ſeveral Parts of which lie diſperſed in ſeveral 

WY places of a Book, and ſome of theſe Parts 

ſeem repugnant to others. Their coming 

from God is a ſufficient Indication, that they 

are all reconcilable to one another. If there- 

fore in one way they are conſiſtent with 

common ſenſe, and are intelligible ; in ano- 

ther way they are incomprehenſible and un- 

intelligible ; it is moſt probable that the in- 

telligible Scheme is the Meaning of the Re- 

velation, It will always be conceived by a 

rational intelligent Agent, that if God vouch- 

ſafes to reveal any thing to him, he will ſpeak 

what is ſuited to his Capacities, and for his 

Uſe, and be intelligible by him. The only 

way then is, where a Doctrine lies diſperſed, 

to collect together the ſeveral Paſſages rela- 

ting to ſuch Doctrine, and to frame an in- 

telligible conſiſtent Scheme out of them all. 

And ſhould it ſo happen, that more than 

one philoſophical intelligible Notion may be 

framed of any Point revealed, any ſuch in- 

telligible ones ought to be preferred to the 

abſolutely unintelligible ones: and the judg- 

ment will be to chuſe out of ſuch as ate in- 
telligible, which is The Truth. 

It is certain that in many Inſtances our 
Notions are very imperfect ; and there are, 
or may be, many Facts of which we can by 
dint of our natural Powers diſcover no mo 

7 | lat 
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that either they have been, or will be; and Cu ap, 
there are many things in the World of which VII. 
we have no notion at all, Wherever we have WWW 
no Ideas, or very imperfe& ones, and are 

not able to diſcover more by our natural Fa- 
culties; we muſt allow that ſuch things are 
above our Reaſon. If any Revelation were 

to ſupply this Defect, and to help our Infir- 
mities, or to diſcover any Facts which other- 

wiſe we could never learn ;—Theſe caſes 
would not be properly above our Reaſon, 

but when they were diſcovered, they would 

be as intelligible, as any other of which we 
could form the cleareſt notions, The Prin- 

ciples indeed, upon which we aſſented to 
them, would be different: but as to our un- 
derſtanding them, they would be the ſame. 

It is a Fact which we could not diſcover b 

any of our Faculties, that God weill judge 

the World by Jeſus Chriſt: that the ſecond 
Death hath no power on him that hath part 

in the firſt Reſurrection: that the Chriſt was 

born of a Virgin, &c. Though theſe are 
above or beyond our Powers to diſcover, yet 

now they are revealed, and fo far as they are 
revealed, we can as perfectly underſtand each 
Propolition, as we can any other Truths 


our whatever, If we proceed farther, and exa- 
are, mine How this or that is to be; hot we are 
n by to ri/e again ; how the Man Chriſt will judge 
races us, Cc. theſe things we do not underſtand ; 


that K 2 and 
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Cu Ap. and the reaſon is, they are not revealed. It 
VII. is a very different thing to perceive any thing 
co be falſe; and not to have any Ideas, or 
ſuch imperfe& ones, that we cannot judge 
whether a thing be true or falſe. Wherever 
therefore Revelation is made, if we are not 
to underſtand what is revealed, ſuch Revela- 
tion is the ſame to all intents as no Revela- 
tion at all; and we are in the ſame State of 
Darkneſs and Ignorance we were in before 
the Revelation was made. Theſe Obſerva- 
tions being premiſed concerning Revelation, 
Let us next enquire whether there ever 
was a Revelation made, and what may come 

properly under that Denomination. | 


CHAP. 


LES a As. * 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Whether there has in ſact been any ſuch thing 
as Revelation, 


of paſt Facts, it is uſual to reſt upon the VIII. 


I: Enquiries into the common Hiſtories Cn ay, 
vidence of Perſons who are capable of (WW 


* 


Lon | 


knowing the Truth, and are of ſuch Inte- 
grity as not to be willing to impoſe on others; 
Nor is there ever more required, than to prove 
the Relator of a Fact to be one who was 
not impoſed on himſelf, and that he had fo 
ſtrong an Attachment to Truth that he would 
not dare to ſpeak what was falſe, But in 


order to know whether GoD hath at any 


time, or in any extraordinary manner, ſpo- 
ken to Men, it ſeems neceſſary to go ſome- 
what farther ; and not to reſt extraordinary 
and preternatural Facts upon ordinary and 
common Evidence. 

Suppoſing therefore Firſt, That in Books 
pretending to contain in them Revelations, 
one were to meet with a great many Facts 
foretold ; and thoſe ſuch as do not lie within 
the compaſs of human Knowledge, or Con- 
jecture; and that there is ſufficient Proof 
that the Books were wrote long before the 
Facts happened; and we find in Hiſtory ſuch 

| K 3 Facts 
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Cu ay. Facts to be afterwards accompliſhed or done; 
| | | VIII. — in theſe Circumſtances one cannot but 
1 V conclude that what is foretold muſt be re- 
I vealed, 

| Again: If one can have Hiſtorical Evi- 
dence that certain Facts, above the natural 
Powers of Man, were performed by the 
ſame Perſons who foretold things to come; 
This muſt be a very ſtrong additional Cir- 
cumſtance, to induce one to believe that ſuch 
Men had Revelations from God, 

Thirdly: When one conſiders the Nature 
of common Evidence for paſt Facts, in ma- 
ny Inſtances it muſt be allowed to decreaſe . 
according to the Diſtance of time from the 
Facts: But in the particular caſe of a Series 
of Prophecies, the Evidence conſtantly in- 
creaſes, as Events happen. Prophecies there- 
fore and Events correſponding are a growing 
Evidence; and if any Book contains a Se- 
rics of Prophecies, the Perſons who live at 
a diſtance from the time when the Revela- 
tion was made, muſt haye very great and 
ſtrong Evidence of its Truth, Thoſe indeed 
before whom Miracles were immediately 
work'd, had very ſtrong Evidence of the Re- 
velation: But then ſuch as ſee the Events 
lorctold, accompliſhed, have likewiſe ſo great, 
that They cannot but acknowledge that in 
tact there has becn ſuch a thing as Revela- 

tion; 
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tion; and they muſt ſee extraordinary Evi- Cu ae. 
dence even in ordinary Occurrences foretold. VIII. 
Laſtly : Suppoſing that the ſame Perſons V 


who are endued with a Spirit of i 


| ſhould declare to Mankind certain Propoſi- 


tions, agrecable to Reaſon, which notwith- 
ſtanding Reaſon could not poſſibly have 
found out; the Evidence for theſe muſt reſt 
upon the Proof which can be given, that 
the Perſon was inſpired. | 
As the Accompliſhment of Prophecies is 
to us, at this diſtance, the great Evidence of 
Revelation, (I would not by this exclude, or 
be thought to exclude, other Proofs which 
may be derived from other Authority,) it 
will be necefſary to compare ſome of thoſe 
which the Scriptures contain with their E- 
vents, that from them the Reader may judge 
of this Argument. And here I ſhall only 
take notice of a few remarkable Inſtances ; 
and leave the Reader to obſerve others, as-in- 
conteſtable as thoſe which I ſhall mention, 
But before I argue from Prophecy, it is 
fit to obſerve, that by Prophecy is here meant, 
ſuch a Declaration of future Events as may 
be under/lood by Perſons, when the Events 
ſhall happen: and that it is not any natural 
Phenomenon that returns regularly, and can 
be known beforehand by ſuch Men who are 
ſkilld in natural Knowledge ; nor may it be 
the effect of human Conjefture, This Ac- 
| K 4 , count 
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Cn Ap. count of Prophecy is that which I reaſon 
VIII. upon; becauſe it is very certain that Pro- 


WWW 
be allowed to be above the Power of Man; 


cy taken in this ſenſe, and fulfilled, will 


and will, if Facts can be aſcertained, pro- 
duce Aſſent in all reaſonable Beings. 
Another previous Remark ſhould be made, 
which is, that whereas a// Prophecies record- 
ed in Scripture, which relate to Times 
near the Events, are conceived by ſome to be 
ſure Marks of the Books being wrote after 
the Events; and in courſe that the Prophe- 
cy was not a Prophecy, but a true Hi- 


| ſtory wrote in a F 0117 om manner, by one 


that lived to ſee what happened, and after- 
wards wrote his Book.—This Objection is of 


that ſort as to make it neceſſary to take no 


notice of many Predictions in the Prophets, 
but only of ſuch as cannot fall under ſuſpi- 
cion of that kind. And if ſeveral ſuch Pro- 
phecies can be found, we may be ſecure 
that there has been ſttictly and properly a Re- 
velation. | 

To begin with what Iſaiah ſays ch. vii. 8. 


that within Threeſcore and five Years ſhall 


Fpbraim be broken, that it be not a People, 
This was ſpoken when Pekah the Son of Re- 


m liah went up towards Jeruſalem to war 


agaioſt it. Now Jotham began toreign in the 


ſecond Yearof Pekah. 2 Kings xv. 32. and he 


reigned fixtcen Years, v. 33. and Aba im- 


mediately 


Captivity, an 
and Cuthah, and Ara, and Hamath, and Se- 
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mediately ſucceeded him in the ſenteenth Cn ap; 
Year of Pekab, cb. xvi. 1. Compute from his VIII. 
ſecond Year; the Year when this Prophecy /2VW 


was ſpoken, ' Thretſcore and five Years, and 
ou come to the very Year in which Eſer- 


addon entirely ſubverted the Kingdom of 


Iſrael, and planted a Colony of Strangers in 
Samaria. This could not be the Effect of 
human Conjecture, to fix the Timze when 


Ephraim ſhould be broken ; and it is ſo intel- 


ligible that no one can miſtake its Meaning ; 
nor is it a Knowledge that could be arrived 
at by any natural Acquirements, like the 


| Knowledge of Eclipſes, or perhaps Earth- 


quakes, and other Phænomena of Nature; nor 
did Iſaiab live to ſee the Times when this Pro- 
phecy was accompliſhed. Samaria indeed 
was taken by Salmaneſer in the ninth Year 
of Hoſhea, about thirteen Years after this 
Propheſy; but then there were left in the 
Land many of the Children of Tae; and 
there they dwelt. But from the Time of the 
Propheſy to Eſarhaddon's coming to Sama- 
ria, and tranſplanting the Remains of the 

4 placing Men from Babylon, 


pharvaim, inſtead of the Children of 1/e/, 
was exactly Threeſcore and five Years ; and 
then it was ſtrictly true, that Ephraim wa 
o broken as to be no more a People, | 

W. The 
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The next I ſhall mention ſhall be That of 


VIII. Babylon, a City ſo contrived, and ſo fortified, 
Vas if it were to endure to all Eternity: And 


yet it is ſo totally deſtroyed, juſt as the 
Prophets foretold, that the Place where it 
once ſtood is ſcarce, if at all, known. It 
was called Great Babylon. Dan. iv, 30. The 
Glory of Kingdoms; the Beauty of the Chal- 
dees Excellency. Eſ. xiii. 19. the Golden City, 
xiv, 4. the Lady of Kingdoms, xlvii. 5, The 
Hammer of the whole Earth. Fer. L. 23. Its 
Largeneſs, Beauty, Strength ; its Number 
of Inhabitants, its Walls, Towers, Gates ; 
the Manner of its Buildings, its Bridges, Pa- 
laces, Temples, I ſhall not deſcribe : But I 
ſhall ſet down what the Prophets have 
ſaid, and ſhew the exact Completions. For 
the Predictions concerning Babylon being 
ſeveral, and ſome of them even at this 
Time confirming the Truth of the Prophecy ; 
and in ſeveral Periods there having happened 
ſuch Events as were ſpecified by the Prophets ; 
One cannot but infer, that ſuch things could 
not have been foretold, without a particular 
| Revelation, I ſhall therefore here inſert what 
Jeremia has ſaid concerning Babylon, as 
well as what Jaiab ſaid many Years before, 
becauſe I would compriſe in one View what 

was foretold concerning that famous City. 
Jeremiab lived in the Days of Joſiah, and 
propheſied in the thirteenth Year of his 
r Reign; 
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Reign; he propheſied alſo in the Days of Je- Cu ap. 
hoiakim — unto the End of the eleventh VIII. 
Year of Zedekiah the Son of Joſſab, i.e. WW 


from the Year of the J. P. 4086 to 4126 
about forty Years, It was at the Beginning 
of Jeremiab's ptopheſying, that Nabopollaſar 
rebelled againſt the King of A//yria, and made 
himſelf King of Babylon, and after a Reign 
of twenty Years was ſucceeded by his Son 
Nebuchadnezzar ; and during this Time too, 
the Captivity of Judab, and of Feconiab hap- 

ned. Let us now ſee what Feremiab ſaid 
about Babylon, which was not taken till 
A. J. P. 4175, i. e. forty-nine Years after Je- 
remiab had ceaſed to prophecy. 


Ch. L. v. 1. The Word that the Lord ſpale 
againſt Babylon, and againſt the 
Landof the Chaldeans by Jeremiah 
the Prophet. 

2 Declare ye among the Nations, 
and publ:ſh— jay Babylon is taken, 
Bel is confounded, Merodach 7s 
broken in pieces, her Idols are 
confounded, her Images are broken 
in pieces. 

3 For out of the North there cometh 
up a Nation againſt her, which 
ſhall make her Land deſelate, and 
none ſhall dwell therein, they ſhall 
remove, they ſhall depart both 
Man and Beaſt, 91 
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VIII. 
Wy 


from the Coaſts of the Earth, 
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 Cnay, Ch. L. v. g 1 will raiſe and cauſe to come up 


againſt Babylon an Aſſembly of 
great Nations from the North 
Country, and — from thence ſhe 


ſhall be taken, 
10 and Chaldea ſhall be à Spotl — 
13 — it ſhall not be inhabited, but 


it ſhall be wholly deſolate, every 
one that goeth by Babylon ſhall h 
aſtoniſhed, and hiſs at all ber 


Plagues, 


23 How is the Hammer of the whole 


Earth cut aſunder and broken ? 
How is Babylon become a Deſo- 
lation among the Nations. 


24 1 have laid a Snare for thee, 


and thou art alſo taken, O Baby- 
lon, and thou walt not aware: 


38 A Draught is upon her Waters, 


and they ſhall be dried up: 


39 it Hall no more be inhabited for 


ever : Neither ſhall it be dwelt in 
from Generation to Generation, 


40 As God overthrew Sodom — ſhall 


no Man abide there, neither ſhall 
any Son of Man dwell therein, 


4.1 Bebold a People ſhall come from 
. the North, a great Nation, and 


many Kings ſhall be raiſed up 


42 They 


I 


Ch. L. v. 42. 
Ch. LI. 8 Babylon is ſuddenly fallen. 
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Lance — 


11 The Lord hath raiſed up the Spi- 
rit of the Kings of the Medes. 
26 — Thou ſhalt be deſolate for ever. 


27 Call together againſt her the King- 


doms of Ararat, Minni, and Aſh- 


chenaz— 


28 Prepare againſt ber the Nations 


with the Kings of the Medes. 

31 One Poſt ſhall run to meet ano- 

ther — to ſhew the King of Baby- 
| Jon that his City is taken at one 
End. 

36 I will dry up her Sea, and make 
her Springs dry. 

39 In their Heat I will make their 
Feaſts, and I will make them 
drunken, that they may rejoice 
and fleep a perpetual Sleep, and 
not Wake — 

41 How ts the Praiſe of the whole 
Earth ſurpriſed ? How is Baby- 
lon become an Aſtoniſbment among 
all Nations? 

57 And I will make drunk her Prin- 
ces, and her wiſe Men, her Cap- 
tains and ber Rulers, and her 
mighty Men; and they ſhall ſleep 
a perpetual Sleep and not wake.— 


They ſhall hold the Bow and the 
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The Connexion of Natural 
The Things here foretold againſt Babylon, 


VIII. are, That from the North'a' Nation ſhould 
come againſt it; and, in particulat, it ſhould 


be the King of the Medes, the Kings of 
Ararat, Minni, and Aſhchenaz : That they 
ſhould take it when it was not aware : That 
it ſhould be done by drying up her Sea, 
and making her Springs dry : That it ſhould 
be ſo little apprehenſive of its being taken, 
that one Poſt ſhould run to meet another, to 
ſhew the King of Babylon that his City was 
taken at one Find : and this ſhould be done in 


the Midſt of Feaſts, when her Princes, and 


Rulers, and mighty Men were drunken, and 
aſleep. All this was foretold about Fifty- 


ſeven Years before it happened. I do not 


take notice here of the Declaration, that it 
ſhould be deſolate for ever, and continue fo, 
no Man ſhall abide there, or dwell therein, 
becauſe I ſhall ſhew how that was accompliſh- 
ed, when I ſhall cite the Prophecies of E/at- 
ah on this Topick. 

1. Then, the King of the Meges was to 
come againſt Babylon: And fo he did, and 
Cyrus was his General who having ſubdued the 
Leſſer Alia, and made every thing ſubject to 
him quite to the Euphrates, at length he 
reſolved to beſiege Babylon. He 

2. Had with him the Armenian, the King- 


doms of Minni; Afhchenas, i. e. Bithynians 


and Phrygians, which Zenophon tell us made 
up 
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up Part of Cyrus's Army; And thoſe about C ae, 


the Gordyæan Mountains which is Ararat. 


VIII. 


3. Cyrus had beſieged Babylon two Years, v 


and the Citizens were * ſo ſecure of the Im- 
poſſibility of his being able to take it, that they 
went on in their careleſs way, in great Re- 
vels and Feaſtings. vide Dan. v. Belſhazzer 
made a great Feaſt t a thouſand of his Lords, 
and drank Wine before the Thouſand. v. 1. In 
that Night was Belſhazzer the King of the 
Chaldeans lain. v. 30. Herodotus obſerves, 
> that, © by reaſon of the vaſt Greatneſs of 


« the City, when thoſe who dwelt at the 


« Extremity were taken, thoſe who lived in 
„ the Middle of the City did not know that 
they were taken; but it happening to be 
a Feſtival, they were dancing, and in 
great Jollity, till they came to know what 
was done.” 
4. Babylon was to be ſurprized, and taken 
when ſhe was not aware, and caught as in a 
Snare, Herodotus tells us that ſo it was. 
% Had the Babylontans, ſays he, heard or 
« ima- 


Fuad ra bre. 1 Avyov ler Th reg ve Herod, 
. 1. c. 190. 
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c. 191, 
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T0 ure Aru I bid. 


Cn AP.“ imagined what Cyrus was doing, they t 
VIII. © would never have careleſly deſpiſed the At- a 
A tempt of the Penſians to enter their City, « 
* but would have totally deſtroyed them, « 
« For having ſhut up all the Gates towards - 
the River, and then getting upon the Walls a 
* that were upon the Banks of the River, 5 
« they had taken them all as it were in a n 


« Net, or Den. But the Perſians came un- a 
e expettedly upon them.“ | ti 
Xenopbon has given us the ſame Account it 
of the Siege and taking of Babylon; that it tl 
was done, ** 4 at a Time when there was a 
great Feaſt in Babylon, at which the Ba- 
« bylonians drank all Night and lived in Jol- 
« lity,” „We go againſt them, ſays Cy- 
« rus, when many of them are aſleep, many 
« are drunk.” * And the King was ſlain, 
« in this Attack, and the City taken.“ 10 
5. This was to be done, by drying up ber 
Sea, and making her Springs dry. It is well 
known that Cyrus took Babylon, by turning 


the 


2 


rn. 
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ey the Courſe of the River Eupbrates. That Cu Ar. 
t- River run through the Midſt of the City, VIII. 
y. « and was conſtantly ſo deep as to be unfor- x 
m. « dable, It was deeper than the Height of 
ds « any two Men ſtanding upon each other, 
Is and was above two Stadia | or a Quarter 
er, « of a Mile ] broad.“ By means of a fa- 
L Ig mous Receptacle, and great and deep Ditches 
”Y and Canals, Cyrus fo drained this River and 
turned its Courſe, that his Men * entered 
nt it not above Thigh deep at moſt, and by 
it that means took the City. 
4 Which way ſhould a Man fo rematkably 
4 foretel ſuch Circumſtances, concerning the 
1 taking a City deem'd impregnable by all ? 
'y- But we ſhall find other Circumſtances fore- 
ny told, which could not proceed from any un- 
A. certain Conjecture of Human Mind; but 
muſt be derived from a Superior Being, who 
* alone can foreſee and declare what ſhall be 
en the Event of things. | 
ng Iſaiah propheſied in the Days of Uzziab, 
FLA 2 Ahaz, and Hezekiah Kings of 
udab. But what he particularly ſpoke about 
da- 
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L Babylon, 
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Cuar. Babylon, and its Deſtruction was in the Year 
VIII. that Abaz died, i. e. in the Year of the Ju- 
lan Period 3987. about 100 Years before 


Feremiah began to prophecy, and 188 Years 
before the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. In 
the 137h. and 14th. Chapters he has theſe re- 
markable Particulars. 

a 17. Behold I will tir up the Medes 

_ them, 
| And Baby hn the Glory of Kingdoms, 

the uty of the Chaldees PENCE ſhall 

be, as when God overthrew Sodom and Go- 
morrha, 

20 It ſhall never be inhabited, neither ſhall 
it be dwelt in from Generation to Generation 
neither ſhall the Arabian pitch his Tent there, 


neither ſhall the Shepherds make their Fold 


there. - 

21 But wild Beaſts of the Deſerts. Ball 
lie there, and their Houſes ſhall be full 
of doleful Creatures, and the Owls by Oſtri- 


ches] ſhall dwell there, and Satyrs ſhall dance 


there. 
xiv. 16, They that 4 thee ſhall narrow- 
ly look upon thee, 


e Chaldza alias vocatur Nabathza: Ejuſmodi enim Nomi- 
nibus ab eis vocatur Irick ſeu territorium Babylonicum. At, 
dictum eſt prvdd, quia Schenitæ Arabes ibi paſſim degunt in 
Tentoriis Nigris, ex quibus eorum oppida lapparent n pt 
Fodem modo quo reliqui Arabes habitabant in VIP ? 
tentorifs Nigredinis. Hyde Reli. Vet, Perf. p. 43+ 


22 1 


t ww oct ec. 
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22 J will riſe up againſ# them, ſaith Cu Ap. 
the Lord of Hoſts, and cut off from Baby- VIII. 
lon the Name and Remnant, and Son and S WW 


Nepheno. | | 

23 I will make it a Poſſeſſion for the Bit- 
tern, and Pools of Water: And I will ſivecp 
it with the Beſom of Deſtruction. 

Here the Prophet mentions the Medes com- 
ing againſt it; and he adds the Deſign of 
God totally to deſtroy it; and, as it were, to 


fweep it away for ever. Jeremiab afterwards 


repeats the ſame thing, that it ſhould be whol- 
ly deſolate ; that the wild Beaſts of the Deſerts, 
with the wild Beaſts of the Iſlands ſhall dwell 
there; it ſhall no more be inhabited for ever, 
neither ſhall it be dwelt in from Generation 
to Generation. As God overthrew Sodom — 
Shall no Man abide there, neither ſhall any 
Son of Man dwell therein. 
Babylon was the Place that Cyrus made the 
Metropolis of his Empire. His Succeſſors 


continued to reſide there: And when Alex- 


ander returned from India he reſolved to make 
it the Seat of his Empire. Its Situation, the 
Goodneſs of the Country, the Fertility of the 
Plains, the River it was built on, all con- 
ſpired to make it fit for ſuch a Scheme. But 
the Neglect to ſtop the Canals and Cuts that 
had been made, and particularly the Flux of 

L 2 Water 
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CHay. Water into the Pallacopas,* had fo affected 
VIII. the Stream of the Euphrates, that it was al- 
GY V moſt loſt by reaſon of the great Pools and 


Lakes it fill d. Alexander therefore reſolved 
to make good the Banks of the River, and 
to turn all the Water into its old Channel; 
and by this means to recover a vaſt Tract 
that was drown'd; and to make the Ri- 
ver a Fence to the City itſelf, as it was when 
'Cyrus took it. But his Death put an End 
to this Project, and none of his Succeſſors at- 
tempted it. The Conſequence is, juſt what 
the Prophets foretold: All the Country is 
turned into Pools of Water, and is and has been 
A that Condition for many Hundred Years, 
ſo that ſcarce is it known where Babylon ſtood, 
The Mud and ſtagnating Water have fo de- 
ſtroyed, the City and Country, that neither 
can the Arabian pitch his Tent, nor the Shep- 
'  berd make his Fold there, Could it be con- 
ceived, that all that Country ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed in the Manner it now lies? Or could 
any Man have foretold, what was owing to 
an accidental Contrivance of Cyrus in order 
to take that City? Or was it conceivable, 
that a Breach made in the Banks of a River, 
which once proved ſo fatal to the City, ſhould 
not be repaired when it became the Metro- 
polis of the Empire? Or that when it was 


© v, Arrianus De Exped. Alexand, I. vii. 
attempted 
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attempted to be repaired by Alexander, yet CH Ar. 


ſtill it ſhould never be finiſhed? 


VIII. 


The total Ruin of Babylon, was certainly vw 


owing to ſeveral natural Cauſes, The Per- 
fans were the firſt that began it, by neglect- 
ing to repair the Banks of the River: Time 
would neceſſarily deſtroy thoſe Parts that were 
not kept up in continual Repair : The Ne- 
glect of the Macedonians helped its Ruin for- 
wards : And afterwards the Building of Seleu- 
cia and Ctefiphon fo near it, and the peopling 
of thoſe new Cities from Babylon, was a plain 
Cauſe of its Deſtruction. All but its Walls 
were gone in Pauſaniass Time: And St, Je- 
rom tells us that in his Time it was turned 
into a Place to keep Beaſts in, to hunt. Bo- 
chart in his Phaleg. l. 4. c. 15. has collected 
veral remarkable - Paſſages to this Purpoſe, 
whom the Reader may conſult. 

But this is not the only remarkable thing 
in this Prophecy. 1/a:ah here fays—Behold I 
will tir up the Medes againſt them, In the 


Times of this Prophecy of Jſaiab there was 


no Kingdom of the Medes; but they were 
the Subjects of the Kings of Aria, and 
about nineteen Years atter this they revolted 
from Sennacherib, and made Dejoces their 
King. The King of A/yria, Tiglath-Pilezer, 


or Arbaces, 'whoſe Seat of Empire was at 


Nineveb, when he came againſt Fudea, and 
Damaſcus, he carried great Numbers of Peo- 
T4 . 3 ple 
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Cn ay. ple of each Kingdom back with him, and 
VIII. planted them in Halath, and Habor, by the 
River Gozan, and in the City of the Medes. 


2 Kin. xvii. 6. Now had not the Medes been 
ſubject to the King of A/yria, he would ne- 
ver have planted his Captives in Heir Cities. 


Nor did they revolt from Aſyria till after the 


Death of Abaz; and when they did revolt, 
they did not immediately ſet up a King. At 
length when Dejoces came to be King of Me- 
dia, Jaiab could not then conjecture that the 
Medes ſhould conquer A/yria. So that when 
Tjatah faid the Medes ſhould be ſtirred up 
againſt Babylon, and that it ſhould be over- 
thrown as Scdom, — This could not ariſe from 
any thing but the Spirit of God. The Pro- 

ecy was given many Years before that Me- 
dia revolted from Aſſyria; and it muſt be 
many Years before the Medes could get ſet- 
tled, and in a Capacity to trouble their Neigh- 


bours; and more {till to conquer thoſe againſt. - 


whom they had revolted. . Jaiab's Know- 
ledge therefore of the Medes being to be the 
Conquerors of Babylon could ariſe from him 
alone, who directs and governs all things, 
ard makes every Inſtrument ſubſervient to his 
W II. 

This Argument from Prophecy is certainly 
a very ſtrict and concluſive Evidence of the 
Truth of Revelation ; nor can it be ſubverted, 
unleſs it be ſhewn, either that the Books were 


poſterior 
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poſterior to the Times in which they are faid Cu ap, 
to be wrote; or that the Original Books have VIII. 
been znterpolated and corrupted, and the YN 


Explications of Paſſages inſerted where ori- 
ginally they were not, But it ſhould not be 
taken for granted, that the Books are not of 
the Antiquity they pretend to; Nor ſhould 
it be concluded from the Propheſies them- 
ſelves, that they were wrote after the Events, 
unleſs ſome other Evidence could be produced 
to confirm ſuch Suſpicion ; or it could be pro- 
ved that God cannot foretel Events, or cannot 
inſpire Men with what is future, There are 
no other Books of equal Antiquity with thoſe 
of the Prophets; and therefore collateral Evi- 
dence of 1/atab's and Jeremiab's, &c. Age 
cannot be produced. The internal Characters 
therefore of their reſpective Ages muſt be de- 
pended on, unleſs there were any Circum- 
ſtances in Hiſtory, or Critique, that could 
ſhew them falſe. Their containing Prophe- 
cies is no ſuch Mark of falſe Dates; becauſe 
it will appear that ſome of their Predictions 
extend to Times, when moſt certain Evidence 


may be produced of the prior Exiſtence: of 


the Prophetical Books. e. g. 

It is ſaid by I/aiah and Feremiah too, that 
Babylon ſhall be made Pools of Water ; never 
be inhabited; no Man fhall dwell there: It 


| ſhall be deſtroyed as Sodom, i. e. who/ly de- 


late: All this did not happen till long aſ- 
4 ter 


| 
| 
, 
| 
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Cy ap, ter the Time when we have Evidence that 


VIII. 4fatab's Prophecies exiſted. We then can be 


not Events deſcribed after they had happened, 


ſccure of the reality of the —_ in Theſe 
points; and that alone will ſecu 


e Reve- 
lation. But in truth, as I ſaid, there is no 
ground to ſuſpect the Genuineneſs of the Pro- 
phets Writings, or the general Time in which 
they ate ſaid to live, 

For why is 1atah, why is 8 or 


the reſt of the Prophets, ſuppoſed to live la- 


ter, than the Times fixed by their internal 
Chronological Marks? The Datch in their 
Books are ſuch, as are not queſtioned by any 
various Reading : 'The Circumſtances of their 


Books are exactly ſuited to their reſpec- 


tive Times; and the Hiſtories are conſiſtent : 
Nor are there any critical Marks of Forgery, 


or Interpolation in hem; or any thing that 
Intimates that they were later than they pre- 


tend to be. 

The only Pretence for Suſpicion is, their 
being Prophets, or their containing Events 
which happened after their Times, Now if 


it be apparent, that ſeveral of the Events did 


in fact happen after the Times when we can 


be affured by collateral Evidence that the 
Books did exiſt, there can be no reaſoning 


againſt uch F acts. And when once it appears 


that there are /uch Predictions, Others that 


were ,nearer the Prophets Times, will, in 
1eaſon, be judged: to be true Propheſies, and 


and 
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hat and only to be foretold: And in Cn ap. 
be conſequence the Prophets muſt retain their VIII. 
beſe Credit and Authority, which they have among 
Ve- both jews and Chriſtians. 'T ſhall proceed 
no therefore to conſider ſeveral Propheſies as they 
ro- occur, and give the Event to which they re- 
ich late: And if J mention Two or Three that 
were very near the Prophets Times, ſuch I 
or mean as he himſelf might ſee the Event; 
la- I ſhall do it only to throw ſome Hiſtorical 
nal Light upon the Paſſages, and not to inſiſt on 
Cir them as Evidences againſt thoſe I have in view. 
ny One of the Inſtances I mean, is that which 
eir I am about to mention from Jai. xv, xvi. 
ec- The Prophet has given us an Account of the 
nt: Deſtruction of Babylon by the Medes, 188 
ry, Years before its firſt being taken by Cyrus, 
hat or thereabouts. Immediately follows th xv, 
re- xvi. an Account of the Miſery which Moab 
was to undergo: And he concludes his Ac- 
eir count with ſaying, But now the Lord hath 
nts ſpoken, ſaying, within three Years, as the 
v if Nears of an Hireling, and the Glory of Mo- 
did ab ſhall be condemned, with all that great 
dan Multitude, and the Remnant ſhall be very ſmall 
the and feeble, The capital Cities of Moab were 
ing to be laid waſte, and all the Country was tobe 
ars haraſſed. Let us now examine into the Hiſtory. 
hat Abax King of Judab had been attacked 
in by Rezin King of Damaſcus, and Pekah 
ind King of 1/rael ; and in his diſtreſs he did by 
ed, TEN 7 3-0 great 
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Cu Ar. great Preſents, and Promiſe of Obedience, 
VIII. induce Tig/ath-Pilezer to come up to his 
Aſſiſtance; and he went up to Damaſcus, 
ard took it, and ſlew Regin, 2 Kin. xvi. g. 
About this Time the Edomites and Phili/tines 
had attacked Fudea, and taken many Places; 
and Ahaz was in Hopes to have recovered 
theſe by the Aſſiſtance of his Ally the King 
of Afſyria. But in this he was deceived : 
Tiglath- Pilezer returned into Aſſyria, and car- 
tied with him many Maelites, as well as Sy- 
rians; and tranſplanted them into Halab, and 
Habor, and Hara, and on the River Gozan, 
and in the City of the Medes. Salmanezar 
ſucceeded Tiglath-Pilezer, four Years before 
Al az's Death, and came up againſt Heſbeab 
King of ael, and made him tributary to 
him. 2 Kin. xvii, 3. But Hoſheah revolting 
and joining with So, King of Egypt, this 
brought Sa/manezer again againſt Samaria, 
« who beſieged it three Nears, and took it in 
the ſixth of Hezekiah, which was the ninth of 
Hoſheah, 2 Kin. xviii. 9g—10. The Siege of 
Samaria was begun then in the third of He- 
zekiah : Now Iſaiab's Prophecy againſt Mo- 
ab being the Year that Abaz, Hezekiab's 
Father died, it is plain that within tree Years. 
was this Prophecy againſt Moab exactly ac- 
compliſhed. For Salmanezer not coming to 
Samaria, till three Years after 4baz's Death, 
he had juſt that Interval of three Nears to en- 
large 
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large his Territories to the Eaſt of Fudta, Car. 
and to ſecure himſelf againſt all Attacks from VIII. 
that Quarter, whilſt he ſhould be at the Siege vW 


of Samaria. During this Time was Moab 
ravaged ; as the Prophet has deſcribed it. 

A Second Inſtance of the ſame Sort is in 
the next Chapter, Eſa. xvii, The Prophet 
there ſ peaks Damafcus, as already in Ru- 
ins, as it was in Tig/ath-Pilezer's Time; and 
the Cities of Aroer as forſaken, i. e. all thoſe 
Places which lay Eaſt of Damaſcus, and that 
had belonged to Syria: He then adds, that 
the Fortreſs of Ephraim, i. e. Samaria, ſhall 
ceaſe; as it did / Years after this Pro 
was given, He goes on to foretel that the 
Glory of Jacob, i. e. Feruſalem, ſhall be made 
thin, and the Fatneſs of bis Fleſh ſhall wax 
lean. The Jews ſhall begin to be diſtreſſed, 
and made very thin, by Sennacherib's Inva- 
ſion of them; and that Sennacherib ſhall loſe 
his Army in the Attempt. Wo to the Mul- 
titude of many People, which make a Noiſe 
like the Noiſe of the Seas, and to the ruſhing 
of Nations, that make a Ruſhing like the 
Ruſhing of mighty Waters. The Nations ſhall 
ruſh like the Ruſhing of many Waters, but 
God ſhall rebuke them, and they ſhall flee 
afer off, and ſhall be chaſed as the Chaf of the 
Mountains before the Wind — And behold at 
Evening-tide Trouble, and before the Morn- 
ing he is not. v. 12, 13, 14. The Flight of 
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Cu Ap. Sennacherib, and the Deſtruction of his Ar- 
VIII. my in One Night, by a Blaſt, is here parti- 
Wyw cularly foretold, v. Efa. xxxvii. 36. 2 Kin. 


xix. 25, Eighteen Years before it hap- 
penetd. mr | 
The three next Chapters contain a Pro- 


phecy of the Diſturbances of Egypt, ſome of 


which did not happen till a dozen, or four- 


teen, Years after Hezekiah's Death; others 


indeed ſooner in conſequence of Sennacherib's 
invading it; and others till after the Reſto- 
ration of the Monarchy to Egypt, when there 
had been fi/tren Years civil Wars, and P/am- 
meticus had ſeized the whole; and ſome re- 
late to what paſſed after the Siege of Az9tus, 
many Years after the Prophecy. The Pro- 
phecy was given at the beginning of Senna- 
cherib's Reign, when Tartan, his General, 
took Azotus, or ſome time before it: v. c. 
xx. 1. This therefore was in the A. P. J. 40013 
and in this Prophecy mention is made of the 
Triple Alliance betwixt Egypt, Afſyria, and 
Judæa. Now this was not made till after 
Pſammeticus King of Egypt had taken Azotus, 
which held out againſt a Siege of Twenty- 
nine Years. Suppoſe the League then made 
as ſoon as Azotus was taken, then this Pro- 
hecy was Eighty-ſix Years before the Event. 
t if to this we add the Time that was 
ſpent after that Siege, before the 8 
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made; this will extend the Prophecy ſoCn ar. 
much the longer. It begins at ch. xviii. thus. VIII. 
Mee to the land ſhadowing with Wings, WW 


which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. The 
true Tranſlation is, Woe to the land of. edged 
Timbrels, which is beyond the rivers of Arabia 
Chuſea. What is here rendered Timbrel, is 
the Si/trum, a peculiar inſtrument of the 
Prieſts of Is, nothing like the Cymbal, or 
any Species of it: And that Chus ſignifies 
Arabia, ſee Bochart's Phal. l. 4. c. 2. But 
it is not my deſign to comment on the Words 
by which Egypt is here deſcribed. God fays 
c. xix. 2. 3, I will ſet the Egyptians againſt 
the Egyptians ; and they ſhall fight every one 
againſt his Brother, and every one againſt his 
neighbour, city againſt city, and kingdom a- 
gainſt kingdom: And the ſpirit of Egypt ſhall 


fail in the midſt thereof ; and I will deſtroy 


the council thereof — And the Egyptians will 
I give over into the hand of a cruel Lord, 
and a fierce King ſhall rule ver them— © 
Could there be a clearer deſcription of the 
time, in which there was two years Anarchy 
and then twelve Perſons ſeized the Kingdom 
of Egypt, and divided it among themſelves 3 
afterwards P/ammettcus, by the Help of the 
Greeks which landed in Egypt, drove out the 
eleven Kings, and remained ſole King of 
Egypt? He was no ſooner ſettled, but he 
engaged in a long War againſt the Mang 
an 
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Cx ay, and ſpent no leſs than twenty- 


nine Years, as 

VIII. I faid, in the Siege of Azotus, and during this 
UV VV Blockade, he invaded, and continued many 

Years in Paleſtine. And then it was, that 

the land of Judah was a terror 10 Egypt, 

u. 17, it ſtopped the Progreſs of P/ammeticus. 

© ſammeticus reigned no leſs. than fifty. four 

_ and after the Siege of Arotus he 

reign 2 and therefore then was 

a — riple Alliance between Egypt, 

Afſyria, and Fudab, by which the Jews had 

free — 8 of their Religion in five Cities 

, and Commerce went on eaſily 

— eis and Egypt, as you have it 

ch. xix. 18, Cc. 

I pals ojer the-next two Mpeg that I 
may ſpeak of the Burden of Tyre, mention- 
ed Ia. xxiii, This was all accompliſhed in 
the Days of Nebuchadnez2ar, and conſe- 
quently the Prophecy was an hundred and 
twenty-five Years before the Event at leaſt. 
For ſuppoſing this ſpoken in the Year that 
Hezekiah died, from that to the taking Tyre 
was no leſs than an hundred and twenty- 
five Years. It foretels the Deſtruction of 
Tyre, ch. xxiii. and that it ſhould be forgot- 
ten ſeventy Years, according to the days wa one 
Ling; after the end of ſeventy Years ſhall Tyre 
ing as an barlot. And it ſhall come to paſs 
after the end of ſeventy Years, that the Lord 
fho "all viſit Tyre, and ſhe — turn to her _ 
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and ſball commit fornication with all the king- 


CAP. 


doms of the world upon the face of the earth. VIII. 
And her merchandize and ber hire ſhall be G9 


halineſs to the Lord, it ſhall not be treaſured 
nor laid up ; for ber merchandize ſhall be for 
them that dwell before the Lord, to eat ſuffi- 
ciently, and for durable clathing, v. 15—18, 

Two things are here very remarkable: 
That after Tyre was taken, it ſhould lie in a 
deſolate ſtate for ſeventy Vears: and then that 
ſhe ſhould return to her Merchandize, and 
trade far and near, and all ſhould be as ſecure 
and ſafe as if under the immediate protection 
of God, and facred to him ; and that there 
ſhould be no need of hiding and covering it, 
but they ſhould have a ſtrong Covering from 
God. What was Holineſs unto the Lord, or 
holy to him, was not to be touched or waſt- 
ed; or if any one preſumed to meddle with 
ſuch things evi came upon them. v. Fer. ii. 3. 
Hence the Prophet declares that the Merchan- 
dize of Tyre ſhould be ſo ſecured, that if any 
one preſumed to hurt them, God would ſend 
evil upon them; as certainly as he did upon 
thoſe who dared to take to themſelves what 
was conſecrated to him. There ſhould be 
no Occaſion or Neceſſity for laying up in 


Store; betauſe to the Inhabitants their Trade 


and Goods ſhould be as before, or in the Pre- 

ſence of ] the Lord, that they might eat to 

Fulneſs, and have a laſting Covering, 
Now 
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Cuaye, Now Tyre was never taken by Salmane- 
VIII. zar, nor indeed by any body before Nebu- 
WWYV chadnezzar, and then it lay deſolate ſeventy 
ears; and then was r ored by Darius 
Hyſtaſpes in the nineteenth Year of his Reign, 
who allowed them to have a King of their 
own, and accordingly they had ſo to the 
Time of Alexander. See this in Dr. Prideaux, 
Part I. Book IV. They continued from this 
time in a very flouriſhing Condition till they 
bore that remarkable Siege, which all the 
Writers of Alexander's Hiſtory give ſo full an 
Account of, i. e. they flouriſhed an hundred 

and ſeventy Years, 
The Acts of Tyre were to be quite unmen- 


tioned for Seventy Years together, juſt as it 


they were the Days of one ignominious King 
that did nothing memorable : And ſo they 
were; of no Note, of no Conſequence, or Mo- 
ment in the World, that we hear of ; nor do 
we know of more than the bare Names of fix 
or ſeven of their Sufetes or Judges, from Ne- 
chadnezzar's Days to thoſe of Cyrus, In 
Cambyſes's Reign, when he would have in- 
vaded the Carthaginians, he made uſe of a 


Phenician Navy; and they refuſing to wage 


War with the Carthaginians, whom they look- 
ed upon as their Deſcendants, that Deſign 
was laid aſide. Vid. Herod. J. 3. c. 17—19. 
If by the Phænicians we are to underſtand 
the Tyrians, it is plain they had ſubmitted 2 

0 
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the Perfians, and were then their Subjects, Cu Ar. 
hid. But then at the End of that Time, at VIII. 
which Tyre was to recover, ſhe did, in fat, FGYWW 


begin to rejoice; and to entice all Traders to 
her, juſt as if ſhe had been an Harlot, and had 
enticed Men to her Embraces: And her Traf- 
fick and Gain were as if no one was to touch 
them; nor do they ſeem to have ſtood in fear 
of any of their neighbouring Kings or States, 
till Alexander at length ſubdued them. There 
were in Tyre two Temples of Hercules, one 
of them 'very rich ; which ſhews how Tyre 
committed Fornication with the Kingdoms 
of the World. Vid. Herod. J. it. c. 44, 
In the following Chapters is a long De- 
ſcription of the Deſtruction of Feriſalem, and 
of all Fudea under Nebuchadnezzar, which 
I ſhall paſs over: But I muſt not omit what 
is ſaid of Cyrus cc. xliv, xlv, 1, 2. Thus faith 
the Lord to bis Anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe right 
Hand I have holden, to ſubdue Nations before 
him; and'T will hoſe the Loins of Kings 70 
open before him the two-leav'd Gates — 1 will 


break in Pieces the Gates of "Braſs — I' wilt 


give thee the Treaſures of Darkneſi, and hid- 
den Riches, of Secret Places : * 
This was nigh two Hundred Vears before 

the Times of Cyrus: And it is remarkable, 
that Cyrus firſt ſubdued Craſus, and the To- 
niant, and many Nations, before he attempt- 
ed Babylon, whoſe Gates were Braſs, xax- 
M X07TvA0v, 
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Cu Ar. xaTvN0y, as Abydenus calls it in Euſebius, Prax 
VIII. par. Evang. I. 9. c. 49, where he found 
Wunmen⸗ Riches. Pliny ſays, Cyrus devicta 


Aſia pondo 34 Millia invenerat præter 
aurea, aurumque factum, & in eo folia ac 
tanum, vitemque. Qua victoria argenti 500 
Millia talentorum reportavit, & craterem Se- 
Wei cujus pondus 15 talenta colligebat. 
LC 

To ſuggeſt, here any Interpolation, is /. 
gratis ſaid, ſince there is no various reading, 
that has ever been obſerved, or taken Notice 
of. 2. The whole Paſlage is exactly wrote in 
the Style of Jaiab. And, laſtly, An Interpo- 
lation is only ſuggeſted becauſe i it is clear Pro- 
phecy : As if it were impoſſible for God really 
to foretel, or diſcover a Futurity, To this 

I ſhall add that remarkable Prophecy con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, above ſeven Hundred 


| Years before the Times of Chriſt, contained 


agreed. The Deſcription of his Perſon and 


Circumſtances is ſo well known, that I ſhall 
only take notice of one Inaccuracy in the 


Tranſlations which has confounded our In- 


terpreters, as. well as it has deſtroyed the 
Senſe of the Prophet: It is v. 9. And be 
made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death, becauſe he had done no 
violence, neither was any deceit in his mouth. 
This is a ſtrange reaſon for making bis 1 
wit 
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| with the wicked, becauſe he did no violence: Cn ar, 
and of our Saviour it was not true, that he VIIL 
| made his grave with the wicked, and was V 
|; with the rich in his death. On the contrary, 
he made his grave with the rich, and was 
ö with the wicked in his death. Interpret the 7 
. Prophet rightly, and his Words are literally, 

He will repay the wicked his death, and the 

rich his grave, Great and powerful, as Pilate 

and the Chief Prieſts and Phariſees were, and 
; though they put him to death, yet he would 
: be able to avenge it upon them, and would 
1 do it, becauſe he did no violence, &c. 
- The Call of the Gentiles, and the preſent 
- State of the Jews, and their future converſion 
4 and return, are very emphatically deſcribed ; 
but as this part of I aiab contains Prophecy in 
many points not yet fulfilled, it is not to my 
purpoſe to mention ſuch particulars, 

I proceed next to the Propheſies of Fer?- 
miab, who propheſied from the Year of 
the J. P. 4086, to 4126, that is about forty 
Years, I have already mentioned his Pro- 
phecy about the Deſtruction of Babylon, 
near threeſcore Years before it happened. He 
begins his Prophecy in the thirteenth Year 
of Joſab's Reign, that is about twenty-two 
Years before Feruſalem was taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and all along he threatens great 
Miſchief from the North againſt all the In- 
habitants of the Land of Judea, ch. i. 13, 
M 2 >=... „ 
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Cu Ar. 14. 15. iv. 6. vi. 1—22. and againſt Feru- 
VII. /a/em in particular, iv. 10—14. c. vi. And 
itill he promiſes, c. v. 18. iv. 27. not to | 
make a full end, or that they ſhall not be quite 
deſtroyed, as other Nations were, who were 
carried into Captivity. In the Particulars that 
I ſhall cite, I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch 
Prophecies as cannot be pretended to be wrote 
after the Facts, that I may obviate the Pre- 
tenſe, that His was a Theological or Poeti- 
* cal Method of conveying Religion to Man- 
« kind,” Nor can it be ſaid, that fince 
Jeremiab lived to ſee the things fulfilled 
which he propheſied about Nebuchadnezzar's 
coming againſt Judah and Teruſalem, he 
might pretend to write Prophecies, that the 
Jews ſhould be a conquered Nation by the 
Aſſyrian, and carried Captives from their own 
Land. Admitting this, yet it was not in his 
Power to gueſs that they ſhould continue a 
ſeparate, diſtin People, and never be ſwal- 
lowed up, or abſorbed, or not confounded, 
as all other conquered Nations were by their 
Conquerors, 
It is granted, and it cannot be denied, that 
in the prophetic Books there are “ ſeveral 
« Prophecies contained, that are very parti- 
* cular as to Times, Perſons and Places about 
{© Matters done before, and a ſmall time af- 
the Captivity,” But then it is ſuggeſted, 
** tl;at there is not a Paſſage in all theſe pro- 
« phetical 
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“ phetical Books that has any reference to, C ap. 
or concerns any diſtant State of the Jes, VIII. 
« after the Times theſe Prophecies may juſt N 


« ly be ſuppoſed to have been written,” 

I have mentioned the Prophecy about the 
Deſtruction of Babylon, which was to be as 
Sodom and Gomorrha, deſtroyed for ever. 
Has it not lain deftroyed long enough to ſhew 
the completion of the Prophecy? And is its 
place to be found ? Again, the Jeus were 
to be made Captives by the A//yrians : But 
yet their End was not to be: And whether 
the Prophecies of the Prophets extend to no 
. diſtant times of that People from the times 
of the Prophets, will be further ſcen as we 

roceed, 

In the xxiiid chapter is foretold a Reflora- 
tion of the Jews from the Aſſyrian Captivity, 
and this in ſuch a manner, that they ſhall no 
more ſay, The Lord liveth which brought up 
the Children of Iſtael out of the land of Egypt; 
But the Lord livetb which brought up, and 
thich led the ſeed of Iſrael out of the North 
Country—and they ſhall dwell in their own 
land, v. 7, 8. Again, c. xxiv. After that, 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away captive 
Teconia, the Son of TJehorakim— tis ſaid, I 
will ſet mine Eyes upon them for goed, and I 
will bring them again to this land, and I will 
build them, and not pull them deen; I «will 
plant them, and not pluck them up. And J 

535 will 
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Cn Ar. will give them an heart to know me, that I 
VIII. am the Lord, and they ſhall be my People, and 
WV T1 will be their God. The Propheſy is, that 


— ſhall be made captive to the King of 
abylon; but then there ſhould certainly be 
a Reſtoration of the Jews to their own Land; 
and Jeruſalem ſhould be rebuilt, and they 
ſhould have a heart to know God. 
eremiah knew the Proclivity of the Peo- 
ple of Judea to all forts of Idolatry; nor 
could they be kept by the frequent Meſlages, 
or Denuntiations of the Prophets, from fall- 
ing into the worſhip of ſtrange Gods. But 
here is a Prediction, not only of a return to 
their own Country, but of their continuance 
in the Worſhip of the One God, They were 
to have a Heart ro know that I am the Lord, 
and they ſhall be my People, and I will be their 
God : for they ſhall return unto me with their 
eohole heart, v. 7, Had any Captivity pro- 
duced this Effect before the Prophet's Days? 
Or how could he conjecture that this Ca 
tivity would have a different Effect from all 
that preceded ? Nebuchadnezzar and the 
Babylmians were all Idolaters, and had a 
multitude of Gods and Images amongſt 
them: Could Jeremiab gueſs that the 1/rael- 
ites would return from thence untainted by 
the falſe worſhip of their Conquerors ; and 
for the future be cured of that Evil, which 
| they 
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they could not be kept ever free from in 
their own Land? 8 

But in c. xxv. there is ſomething more 
particular: There is a Prediction, that the 
Jeus ſhould be Captives to the Chaldeans 
juſt ſeventy Years; [vid. c. xxix. 10.] and 
then, that the King of Babylon was to be 
puniſhed, and the Land of the Chaldeans 
was to be made perpetual deſolations. The 
fourth Year of Jehozakim was the firſt Year 
of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon : Count 
from thence to the / Year of Cyrus, and 
it is exactly ſeventy years; and then were the 
Jeus reſtored, and the Chaldeans became 
Subjes to the Perſians, and never made any 
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2 


more a figure in Hiſtory, Nebuchadnezzar's 


Kingdom was to laſt to Him, his Son, and 
his Songs Son, ch. xxvii. and then many Na- 
tions were to ſerve themſelves of him; and 
then were the Veſſels of the Lord's Houſe to 
be reſtored to Jeruſalem again, v. 22. even 
thoſe which were carried up to Babylon. 
Cyrus's Decree to reſtore theſe things is men- 
tioned very particularly, Ezra vi. 5. as made 
in the fir/t Year of his Reign; and this Re- 
cord was found in the Houſe where the Re- 
cords were kept in Darius time. Vid. v. 1. 
ee died long enough before Cyrus's 

ays, and no Mark, or critical Circumſtance 
is found, either in his Language, or any how 


elſe, to give ground for Suſpicion that his 
M 4 Book 
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Cnar. Book was wrote after the Captivity was over; 
VIII. or that he lived to ſee the Events, and wrote 
Vatter they happened, ſo as to repreſent him- 


ſelf propheſying what he ſaw come to pals, 
Could 'Zeremiab conjecture that there ſhould 
be a ſeventy Years Captivity, neither more nor 
leſs? Could he ſay, that the Jews ſhould 
return, and not unite with the Chaldeans, 
or not be abſorb'd, as the Ten Tribes were ? 
Could he ſay, that there ſhould be a Reſtora- 
tion to the Jews, whilſt the other Nations 
which Nebuchadnezzar conquered, ſhould 
be quite ſwallowed up? How could he gueſs 
that the Cha/deans tlemſelves were to be made 
perpetual Deſolations ? He ſays, c. xxv. 12. 
It ſhall come to paſs, when ſeventy Years are 


accempliſhed, that I will puniſh the King of 


Babylon, and That Nation for their Intquity, 
and the Land of the Chaldeans, — will 
make it perpetual Deſolations. It was then 
conquered by Cyrus; and the Chaldeans, as 
a Nation, were deſtroyed, and they ſwallow- 
ed up by the Medes and Perſians, and ab- 
ſorb'd in them. The Jeus never were at 
that time, no, nor at any time ſince, ever 
thus abſorb'd by their Conquerors as all other 
Nations have been, and even the Ten Tribes 
themſelves have been, to whom a promiſe of 
return was never made. Was this written 
«fter the Event? 


The 
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The Prophet is ſo full of the return of the C nap. 
Jeus, that he repeats it very often, ch. xxx, VIII. 
xxxi, xxxiii. almoſt as often as he mentions x 


the certain Deſtruction of Feruſalem. Now 
fay, that Feremiab outlivd the taking Je- 
ruſalem, and that he might pretend to pro- 
pbeſy of That, after he ſaw the Event; yet the 
other Points could not be fo deſcribed : He 
did not live to ſee the Event of Babylon it- 
ſelf ; nor the return of the Fews, which 
happen'd after Cyrus had taken Babylon ; 
nor the deſtruction of the Chaldeans : and 
conſequently theſe are Events not near the 
times of the Prophet himſelf. 

One thing is remarkable in FJeremiab, 
c. xxxiii. That after the return of the Tens, 
God promiſes that he will perform that good 
Thing which he had promiſed to the Houſe 
of T/rael, and to the Houſe of Fudah. In 
thoſe days, and at that time, will I cauſe the 
Branch of Righteouſneſs #9 grow up unto 
David, and he ſhall execute Fudgment and 
Righteouſneſs in the land. In thoſe days, c. xxxi. 
a New Covenant was to be made with the 
Houſe of Iſrael and Houſe of Judah, not ac- 
cording to the Covenant that I made with their 
Fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt. 
We find a New Covenant offered them by 
Chriſt, which conſiſted in the Terms men- 
tioned by the Prophet ; vid. Heb, viii, and 

| which 
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Cur. which could not be a matter of human Con- 
VIII. jecture, nor made upon any probable gueſs 
V whatever. | 


However, a Difficulty may be ſtarted in 
relation to Jeremiab's Prophecy, that here 
he foretels a Covenant to be made with the 


Houſe of Iſrael, as well as with the Houſe of 


udah. Does not this imply the Return of 
the Houſe of 1/rael to their Land, as well 
and as much as it does the Return of the 
Houſe of Judab? And yet it is well known 
that the Ten Tribes are loſt, and never did 
return to their Land ; and in conſequence 


the Prophet propheſied fa//ly. 


But the Anſwer is plain; Many out of 


the Ten Tribes returned with the Houſe of 
Judah, and became incorporated with them, 
as much as the Tribe of Benjamin was ; e. g. 
thoſe of Bethel and Ai, and Senaab, were of 
the Tribe of Ephraim ; the Children of Nebo 
belonged to the Tribe of Reuben. So that 
the plain Fat was, Some of all the Tribes 
returned with their Brethren of Judah and 
Benjamin ; and became one civil State with 
them. And therefore the Prophet ſpeaking 
of the New Covenant which was to be made 
with all the Jews that would accept it, by 
means of the deſcendant from David, men- 
tions the Houſe of [/-ael, as well as that of 
David; thereby intending that the Covenant 
was not peculiar to the Houſe of Judab, or 

| to 
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to the Two Tribes that had continued firm to C ap, 
David, but to all that would engage in it, VIII. 
be they of what Tribe ſoever they were. 


We muſt not imagine, that the Covenant 
here ſpoken of, was ſomething promiſed to 
the Jews only in their own Land, in their 
political Capacity ; for then no doubt the 
Houſe of Ephraim, or I/rael, muſt have re- 
turned and have been re-eſtabliſhed, as they 
were before the Captivity, in a direct Polity 
or Form of Government, in order to be ad- 
mitted to it. But it having nothing to do 
with them in their national Capacity, the 
Houſe of Mael, i. e. all of the Ten Tribes, 
wherever diſperſed, were capable of all the 
Advantages of it. And accordingly it was 
laid before them, wherever they were, as 
well as before the Houſe of Jada ; which 
ought not to have been, had the Prophet 
not mentioned MVael at all. Becauſe many 
of them were to return, and to be incor 
ted with the Houſe of Judah, and were to 
come under the one Name of Jeus for the 
future, the Prophet juſtly ſpoke of the Houſe 
of Iſrael as well as of Fudab in his Prophe- 
cy of this Covenant. Hoſea repreſents this, 
by the Children of Judab and Ifrael's ap- 
pointing themſelves one bead; c. i. 11, | 

Proceed we next to Ezekiel, who began 
to propheſy in the fifth Year of the Capti- 
vity, being tranſported to Babylon under Je- 
| botakin. 
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Cnay. hoiatin. In the xith chapter he propheſied lt 
VIII. of the Return of the People from their Cap- ” 
WUYVV tivity, and declared, that God would gather 5 
them from the people, and aſſemble them out of * 


the Countries, where they had been ſcattered, 
and they were to have the land of Iſrael. And ks, 
they ſhall come thither, and they ſhall take a- 
way all the deteſtable things thereof, and all 
the abominations thereof from thence, And 
ſo indeed they did ; for after their return 
from the Babyloniſh Captivity, and their be- 
ing planted in the Land of 1/-ae/, they never 
were guilty of Idolatry; nor had they their 
deteſtable things and abominations, which 3 
their preceding Hiſtory is ſo full of. Other 
Captivities in former times did not cure this 
Evil; the Babyloniſh effectually took it away, 


juſt as Ezekiel here deſcribed it. Tis need- 4 
leſs to obſerve, that, by deteſtable things, and ; 
abominations, (mym and ripw) are meant ” 
Idols: it is the common manner of Ex- y 
preſſion for ſuch things. Vid. ch. vii. 20. 0 
xvi. 36. xxxvii. 23. | | P 

The Method I propoſe hinders me from c 
taking notice of many things that are ſaid 
concerning Tyre, and its Deſtruction by vs 
Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon ; yet one 5 
cannot but obſerve the Condition which it 1 


lies in at this day. Not only the Tyre which 
ſtood on the Land, but the New Tyre built 1 
on the Iſland, which Alexander took, are 

. I ſtrictly 
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| ſtrictly what the Prophet ſaid, like the top CAP. 
a Rock, a place to ſpread nets on, ch. xxvi. VIII. 
| 14. Of the former it was ſaid, Thou ſhalt 
To be built no more, for I the Lord have ſpoken 
it. ibid. And Thou ſhalt never be ſeen again, 
| v. 21, and accordingly it never has been re- 
built : And as to the New Tyre, it is in ſuch 
| a Condition that there is not ſo much as 
one entire Houſe left. Its preſent Inhabi- 
e tants are only a few poor Wretches, har- 
_ * bouring themſelves in the Vaults, and ſub- 
« fiſting chiefly upon fiſhing, who ſeem to 
be preſerved in this Place by Divine Provi- 
« dence as a viſible Argument, how God has 
« fulfilled his Word concerning Tyre ; viz. 
That it ſhould be as the Top of a Rock, 
* a Place for Fiſhers to dry their Nets on.” 
Vid. Maundrel's Travels, p. 49. 
Then follow certain Predictions concern- 
ing Egypt, which, as they relate to Nebuchad- 
nezzar's Deſtruction of it, no more muſt be 
obſerv'd by me in them than what was im- 
ſſible for the Prophet to conjefture, It 
was foretold then, that Egypt ſhould be de- 
ſolate forty Years : At the end of forty Years 
will I gather the Egyptians from the people 
whither they were ſcattered— Egypt then was 
to be a baſe kingdom, it ſhall be the baſeſt of 
the kingdoms, neither ſhall it exalt it ſelf any 
more above the nations — it ſhall be no more 


the confidence of the houſe of Iſrael ; ch. xxix. 
F 1 
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Cray. 12, 14, 15, 16. It is faid, c. xxx. 13. u ; 
VIII. Nebuchadnezzar's Invaſion of it, There ſhall I 
WWW be no more à Prince of the land of Egypt. | 
Pharaoh Hophra was King of Egypt, or as 
| Herodotus calls him, Apries, whom the King | 
of Babylon invaded ; and Amafis was by him | 
confirm'd in the Kingdom. And from this | 
Time Egypt has been a /ow or baſe kingdom, 
reduced to a calamitous State, from which it 
recovered a good deal in Amafis's Reign; but 
juſt at the end of that and beginning of the | 
next Reign it was conquered by the Perfians, 
and has ever ſince been governed by Foreign- | 
ers; ſubjected firſt by the Perfans; then by 
the Macedonians ; then the Romans, Saracens, | 
Mamalukes, and laſtly by the Turks, which | 
poſſeſs it at this Day. | 
In c. xxxvi, xxxvii, we meet with expreſs | 
Propheſy of the return of the Fews to their 
own Land, and under the Types of dry bones ; 
their being replaced in their own Country, ; 
And then there is a particular Account that | 
they ſhall not be divided into Two Kingdoms 
as they were before their Captivity ; They 
ſhall be no more Two Nations, neither ſhall 
they defile themſelves any more with Idols— 
All which the Event ſhews to be literally ac- 
compliſhed, | 
'Tis added, v. 24, 25. David my ſervant 
ſhall be king over them, and they ſhall all 
have one ſhepherd ; they ſhall alſo walk in 4 
iudg- 
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judgments, and obſerve my flatutes and do Cn av. 
them. And they ſhall dwell in the land that VIIL 


T have given unto Facob my ſervant, herein 


your fathers bave dwelt, and they ſhall dwell 
therein, even they and their children, and their 
childrens children for ever, and my ſervant 
David ſhall be their Prince for ever. 

I will add to this what Feremiah ſays, 
c. xxiii. 5, 6. Behold the days come, ſaith the 
Lord, that I will raiſe unto David a righ- 
teous Branch, and a King ſhall reign and 
proſper, aud ſhall execute judgment — juſtice 
in the earth. In his days Judah ſball be ſaved, 
and Iſrael Mall dwell ſafely, and this is his 
name whereby he ſhall be called. Again, 
Jer. xxx. g. But they ſhall ſerve the Lord 
their God, and David their King whom I will 
raiſe up unto them, Ezek. has it, c. xxxiv. 24. 
T will ſet up one Shepherd over them, and he 
ſhall feed them, even my ſervant David, he 


ſhall feed them, and he ſhall be thetr ſhepherd, 


and I the Lord will be their God, and my ſer- 
vant David a Prince among them. Not till 
all ſhall be accompliſhed which is ſaid in the 
ſame Prophecies, can theſe and ſuch-like be 
urged againſt the Perſons I have now in view, 
Some Part is accompliſhed : Others Parts are 
unfulfilled ; and moſt continue till the return 
of the Jews, But Chriſtians can ſee a Foun- 
dation laid ; the Perſon intended by David 
come; and conſiſtently can explain theſe Pro- 

phecies ; 
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Cu Ar. phecies ; tho' I am to inſiſt on them no fur- SF} 

VIII. ther than what is clearly foretold, and could F- 

WY not be wrote after the Event. To know fu- _ 

ture Events, and to be able to foretel them, is 5 

not, cannot be the Effect of Study, or peculiar - 

Temperature of Body ; it cannot be taught in 4 

Schools, ſince it depends upon an infinity of 4 

free contingent Actions, which He alone who N 
governs all things can direct or foreſee, If 

therefore Events have been foreſeen and fore- n 

told, at ſuch diſtance of time, as excludes the 5 

Knowledge of human Minds, and the Powers Re 

of their Conjectures, it muſt be owing to i 

divine Influence, and to that alone. 15 

The Rabbinical Notions of Prophets ſeem D 

not at all conſiſtent with Truth; nor can any Fe 

thing be more extravagant than to fancy that - 

the Schools of the Prophets were places, where } 

Perſons © devoted themſelves to the ſtudy 5 | 

* and attainment of Prophecy.” It has been 1 

imagined by ſome, that the Study and Em- ＋T. 

ployment of the Sons of the Prophets, 7 

1. e. of their Diſciples, was, to be © inſtructed Ky” 

in the whole Myſtery of Prophecy; i. e. © 

not as it ſignifies the bare foretelling of fu- W 

* ture Events, but in the largeſt and fulleſt th 

“ Signification of the Word, as it implies the _ 

e uttering or ſpeaking ſomething by a divine * 

« Impulſe or Inſpiration, whatever time it 4 h, 

% may reſpect, whither paſt, preſent, or to ** 


come. This is making Prophecy © a 
Science, 
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te Science, and that Men were train'd up toCy ap, 
« it by Management and Art.“ And that VIII. 
. * by their preceding Preparation, Exerciſe, N 


“ and Diſcipline, Men were render'd more 
« ſuſceptible of the Divine Impulſe, by knows 
« ing, as it were, how to cheriſh and en- 
% courage it; and, in ſhort, by their concur- 
e rence, to afjiſt the Revelation.” Strange 
Notions ! and what could be expected from 
none but Infidels. 

This treating Prophecy as a Science, at- 
tainable by Study, Management, and Art, and 
taught in the Schools of the Prophets, is not 
by any means agreeable to Fact. When we 
hear of the Schools of the Prophets in the 
Days of Samuel, we do not find that they 
were to teach Men to be Prophets ; nor was 
it Study that made or could make Men Pro- 
pbets, but the mere Will and Deſign of God, 
who called Men, and inſpired them as he 
ſaw fit. He had no regard in this to any 
Temperament of Body ; no, nor always even 
to Virtue and Purity of Heart, or Goodneſs 
of Manners or Morals : No regard was paid 
to Age, Study, Profeſſion ; but as He in his 
Wiſdom thought proper, at Seaſons when He 
thought beſt, he called Men to this Office, 
and inſpired them with his Will, What Ca- 
pacity, or Diſpoſitions in Mens Minds is 
there, whereby they can know future Con- 
tingencies ? Will all the Szudy or Applica- 
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Cn Af. tion imaginable lead Men into any Know- 
VIII. ledge of what is particularly to happen many 


Ages hence! T 


Pigritiam, 1bid. p. 295. 


that Prophecy * is an Influence from God 
upon the rational Faculty firſt, afterwards 
upon the Faculty of Imagination, They 
ſay, „that no Perfection of ſpeculative 
* Sciences, no Goodneſs of Morals, though 


they are ever ſo great in any Man, can 


* bring him to Prophecy, unleſs he has the 


e utmoſt Perfection of Imagination conjoin- 


* ed, from the very inſtant of his Birth,” 
Vid. Matmon. More Nevoc. I. 2. c. 36. They 


tell us too, that Prophecy does not dwell 


4 where there is great Grief or Anxiety, and 
4 Concern.” id. But all this is mere Pre- 
judice; ſince in fact we find inſpired Perſons, 
whoſe Imagination is not ſo perfect, and who 
have been not ſo perfect as they ſhould have 
been. It depends not on the Man, nor on 
his Faculties, to be acquainted with Futurity ; 
but on the Divine Inſpiration : And if 


Veritas & Quidditas Prophetiæ nihil aliud eſt quam influ- 
entia a Deo Opt-Maximo, mediante intellectu agente, ſuper 
facultatem rationalem primo, deinde ſuper facultatem imagi- 
natricem influens. Maim. More Nevoch |. 2. c. xxxvi. 

> Neque etiam ad eam per Scientiarum Theoreticarum per- 
ſectionem, aut qualitatum five morum bonitatem & præſlan- 
tiam, licet illa in ſummo gradu alicui inſint, pervenirt poteſt, 
niſi ſimul conjuncta ſit ſumma facultatis Imaginatricis, inde 
ad ipſa hora nativitatis, perlectio. 1 F 

© Prophetia non habitat neque intor Triſtitia neque inter 


Divine 


Rabbins indeed tell us, 
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of Darius, and in the Reign of Cyrus the Per- 
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Divine Influence be ſufficient in itſelf, and Cu Ar. 
the Man be nothing ; if neither Goodneſs VIIL 
of Morals, nor Goodneſs of Temperament, [WW 


nor Study, be eflential to ſuch Knowledge; 
but Divine Inſpiration does the whole, it 
only tends to embarraſs, not to explain the 
Queſtion, to introduce into it ſuch idle Con- 


jectures or Fancies. Would not the Rules of 


the Art of Prophecy have been ſome how or 
other continued, if Study could have found 
out this Knowledge, which all Men are fo 
fond of? Would it have been 4%, whilſt all 
are ſo deſirous of knowing what is in the 


Books of Fate ? 


It is not neceſſary here to explain what is 
meant by the Schools of the Prophets; nor to 
treat of Inſpiration as made to the ſeveral 
Prophets. It is enough to obſerve, that the 
Divine Wiſdom made uſe of ſuch Inſtru- 
ments as beſt were ſuited to obtain his Pur- 
poſes : And it is enough for us to know the 
Tacis, though the Reaſons may be, to us, in 
the utmoſt Obſcurity ; and to talk of © our 
* Concurrence to aſſiſt the Revelation”, and 
„Man's being train'd up to it by Manage- 
* ment and Art”, is to repreſent it in a light, 
that never will be of ſervice to Revelation, 


But, to return from this Digreſſion to the 


Point in hand, 
The Prophet Daniel proſpered in the Reign 


ſian, 
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Cu Ap. ſian, Dan. vi. 28. i. e. between five and fix 
VIII. hundred Years before Chriſt. In interpreting 
WYVYWV Nebuchadnezzar's Dream, he foretold the 


Succeſſion of the Per/zan, Grecian, and Roman 
Empires, and the very remarkable Diviſion 
of the laſt into Ten Kingdoms; and that in 
the days of theſe kings ſhall the God of Heaven 
ſet up a kingdom which ſhall never be deſtroy- 
ed; and the kingdom ſhall not be left to other 
people ; but it ſhall berak in pieces, and con- 
fume all theſe kingdoms, and it ſball fland for 
ever. Foraſmuch as thou ſaweſt, that the Stone 
, was cut out of the Mountain without Hands, 
and that it brake in pieces the iron, the braſs, 
the clay, the filver, the gold, the great God 
bath made known to the King what ſhall come 
to paſs hereafter, Dan. ii. 39—45. 

What in the ſecond Chapter is repreſented 
under the Notion of an Image whoſe Head 
was Gold, whoſe Breaſt and Arms were Sil- 
ver, his Belly and Thighs Braſs, and his Legs 
Iron, and his Feet part Iron and part Clay ; 
DL. e. the Kingdom over which Nebuchadnez- 
Zar ruled, was the Gold; the fecond King- 
dom, which immediately ſucceeded, was re- 
preſented by Silver; the third by Braſs ; and 
the fourth Kingdom was to be ſtrong as [ron :] 
Theſe four Kingdoms are repreſented again, 
c. vii, under the Image of four great Beaſts : 
The firſt was a Lion that had Eagles Wings; 
the ſecond was like a Bear that had * 
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Ribs in the Mouth of it; the third was like CH ap. 
a Leopard that had upon its Back four Wings VIII. 
of a Fowl, and the Beaſt had four Heads; (WW 


The fourth Beaſt was dreadful and terrible, 
and exceeding ſtrong, and it had great Iron 
Teeth, and it had ten Horns ; and there came 
up among the ten Horns another little Horn, 


before whom there were three of the firſt horns 


plucked up by the roots : And behold in this 
horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a 
mouth ſpeaking great things. In this Prophecy 
are ſeveral Particulars of the former explain- 
ed, which ſufficiently clear up the Prophet's 
Meaning, . 

The Lion with Eagles Wings, is the King- 
dom of Babylon and Media. The Bear that 
had three Ribs, is the Kingdom of Perſia, 
which overcame the Babylontans ; and the 
three Ribs in its Mouth are Sardes, Egypt 
and Babylon. The third Kingdom was that 
of Greece, which had four Heads or King- 
doms, and ſoon made its Progreſs in the 
World: And it is well known how the 
Grecian Empire was divided into four Mo- 
narchies. The fourth Beaſt was the Roman, 
which ſtamped the reſidue with his Feet: 
and as the ten Toes of the Image implied ten 
Kingdoms, into which the Feet of that were 
divided, ſo in the preſent Repreſentation here 
were ten Horns, which are ten Kingdoms. 


Then is added what was to happen amongſt 


N 3 theſe 
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Cu Ar. theſe ten Kingdoms, which is not mentioned 
VIII. in the former Prophecy, viz. that another 
Wy wv ball ariſe after them, and he ſhall be diverſe 
from the firſt, and deſtroy three Kingdoms 
and that this Horn ſhould have Eyes and a 
Mouth, i. e. He hall ſpeak words againſt the 
Moſt Iligb, and ſhall wear out the Saints of 
the Mojt High, and think to change times and 
laws, and they ſhall be given into his hand 
until a time, times, and the dividing of time. 
And that then the kinzdom and dominion 
ſhall be given to the people of the Saints of the 
Moſt High, whoſe kingdom is an everlaſting 
kingdom, and all dominions ſhall ſerve and 

obey him. 

Now if the Roman Empire was in fact di- 
vided into ten kingdoms, and one aroſe that 
deſtroyed three Kingdoms; and proſpered, 
and deſtroyed wonderfully the true People 
of God, and it aſſumed to itſelf a Power to 
give Laws to all Chriſtian People, and to 

rſecute them, and they are given into his ſy 
Hands for a certain time, — one cannot but E 
aſſent to this Truth, that there has been a Sy 
Revelation made to Man. For how could ti 
Daniel write of Facts thirteen or fourteen L 
. irdred Years at leaſt before they happen- th 
% Ot if we were, contrary to all evi- fo 
cence, to ſuppoſe the Author of the Book C3 
of Darel to have lived as late as Antiochus's ar 
ume, that will make fo ſmall an Alteration 

; ay 
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as to theſe Affairs, as not to deſerve a Diſpute. Cu ap. 
For what ſignifies it, as to this Affair, whe- VIII. 
ther Daniel foretold a variety of future Fats, WW 


nine hundred, or thirteen hundred, Years be- 
fore they happened ? 

Thoſe who are willing to evade the Force 
of this Prophecy, diſpute whether the fourth 
Beaſt in Daniel's Prophecy be the Kingdom 
of the Seleucide and Lagidæ, or whether it 
repreſents the Ramin Empire: And in con- 
ſequence of this, whether the little Horn, be- 


fore whom there were three of the firſt Horns 


plucked up by the roots, Dan, vii. 8.— ] ſay, 
whether this is deſigned to repreſent Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, or what has happened long 
fince in the Chri/tian Church. Thoſe who 
plead for the former Notion, do it upon the 
Authority of Grotius and Junius principally ; 
who pretend to aſſign the ten Kings which 
bowed nd to the ten Horns of the fourth 
Beaſt ; and likewiſe three Kings, which an- 
ſwer to the tbree Horns which Antiochus 
Epipbanes deſtroyed, | 
But, the Misfortune is, that in this Solu- 
tion no regard is had, either to the Analogy of 
Language, which is to be ſtrictly obſerved in 
this kind of Interpretations ; nor to any Con- 
formity of Circumſtances. And if theWords 
cannot be made to agree with thoſe times; 
and do exactly agree to after-times, no one 


can doubt to which they ought to be referr'd, 


N 4 All 
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Cuar. All agree, that the Viſion of the four Beaſts, 
VIII. Dan. vii. correſpond to the Viſion of Nebu- 
WW chadnezzar' s Image, Dan. ii. The third Beaſt 
was like a Leopa id, which had u . the back 
of it four Wings of a Fowl : the Beaſt had 
alſo four Heads, and dominion was given it. 
No body doubts but this relates to Alexander 
and his Succeſſors. The Prophet goes on; 
Aſter this I jaw in the night-vifions, and be- 
hold, a fourth Beaſt, dreadful and terrible, 
and ſtrong exceeding 2%, and it had great Iron 
Teeth : it devoured and brake in pieces and 
ſtamped the reſidue with the feet of it, and it 
was diverſe from all the Beaſts that were be- 
fore it, and it had ten Horns. I confidered 
the Horns, and behold there came up among 
them another little Horn, before whom were 
three of the firſt Horns "plucked up by the 
roots: and behold in this Horn were eyes like 
the eyes of man, and a mouth ſpeaking great 
things. 
In this Prophetie Language, a Horn al- 
ways ſignifies a King with his Kingdom; not 
a King ſeparate from, and independent of, his 
Kingdom, Thus, Dan. viii, 3. Behold there 
end by the river a Ram which had two Horns. 
n the Explication of this, v. 20, tis ſaid, 
The Ram which thou ſawweſt having two Horns 
ore the Kings of Media and Perſia, Theſe e. 
two Kingdoms were united under one King in 
Cyrus, and fo continued ull Darius, whom 
Alexander 
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Alexander alone, but Alexander at the Head 
of the Greek Empire. For we find that the 
He Goat ſinote the Ram, and brake his two 
Horns, v. 7. not two Kings, for there was 
but one King of Perſia and Media, whom 
Alexander (mote, but two Kingdoms under 


the Government of one Darius Codomanus. 
Now the fourth Beaſt is deſcribed as having 


ten Horns, and among them came up another 


little Horn, before whom there were three of 
the firſt Horns plucked up. Grotius and Ju- 


nius have very abſurdly applied this to ter * 


Kings of the Seleucide and Lagide ; as if 
Horns ſignified Kings, independent of their 
Kingdoms, which is their firſt Miſtake : and 
then, when they attempt to account for 
Antiochus Epiphanes's deſtroying three Kings, 
they take one of them, viz. Demetrius, who 
never was a King at all, to be a Horn, Be- 
ſides, it is impoſſible that the fourth Beaſt 
ſhould be the Kingdoms of Egypt and Ajia, 
ſince theſe were two of the four Horns into 

which the Kingdom of Greece was ſplit. 
Take then the fourth Beaſt, as it in Truth 
ſtands, for the Roman Empire, which ſubdu- 
ed the third, as the third had ſubdued the ſe- 
cond, and the ſecond had the firſt, and every 
thing comes out clear. This Kingdom or 
Empire 


185 
Alexander conquered. The He-goat is the CAP. 


Kingdom of Grecia, and the great Horn that VIII. 
is between his eyes is the firſt King. Not ww 


* 
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Cu Ap. Empire was broken into ten Kingdoms, with 
VIII. their Kings: Some time after a little King 
Vith his Kingdom was erected, which did in 


fa& ſubdue three Kingdoms, and has all the 
Properties aſcribed to it by the Prophet, 

The Prophet ſays ten Horns were in the 
Head of this fourth Beaſt, c. vii 20. and ano- 
ther Horn came up, and before this, three 
fell. He explains this in the following man- 
ner, v. 24. The ten Horns cut of this king- 
dem are ten Kings [i. e. with their Kingdoms] 
that ſhall ariſe ; and another ſhall ariſe after 

er. and he ſhall be diverſe from the firſt, and 
be ſhall ſubdue or humble three Kings, [with 
their Kingdoms. |] 

The Roman Empire was ſplit into ten 
Kingdoms about the time when Rome was 
taken by the Gs. And the little Horn 
that was to ariſe after them, but among them, 
was to bea Prince or Power that was to hum- 
ble or ſubdue three Kingdoms. This King is 
likewiſe deſcribed as diverſe from the firſt or 
former, as ſpeaking great words againſt the 
Moft High, and, wearing out the ſaints, v. 24, 
25. as having eyes like the eyes of man, and 
a mouth ſpeaking great things. Now 

The Pope, in his temporal Power, did 
ariſe after the ten: He likewiſe in order to 
ſecure or get what is called St. Peter's Patri- 
mony, did acquire to himſelf juſt three King- 
doms ; and by having ſuch a temporal Power 

I as 
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as he got, he is properly a Horn, as the others Cn ap, 
are: and by his Being an Eccle/iaſtic armed VIII. 
with ſuch Temporalities, and having ſuch fpi- WWW 


ritual Dominion as he has, he is juſtly de- 
ſcribed by having eyes, and a ind ſpeaking 
reat things. The three Horns plucked up 
y the _ are, the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
the Kingdom of the Lombards, and the State 
of Rome, which had been an independent 
State ſeveral Years before the Pope acquired 
the temporal Dominion of it. The Seat of 
the weſtern Empire had been fixed at Ra- 
venna many Years ; and Rome was a State 
belonging to that: But A. D. 726, Rome re- 
belled againſt the Greek Emperor, and ob- 
tained a State of Independency in the follow- 
ing Year, 727. And thus did Rome and its 
Dutchy, containing about eight and twenty 
Cities and Tons and Villages in Tuſcany 
and Campania, become a Horn, The Ex- 
archate of Ravenna was now become two 
Horns ; and the Pope in the compals of a 
few Years getting the tem Dominion of 
Ravenna itſelf, of the Lombards, and of 
Rome, (which. was, as I obſerved, an inde- 
ndent State,) he thus ſubdued three Horns 
fore him. Whilſt indeed Charlemain was 
Maſter of Italy, the Popes acknowledged 
lome ſort of Dependency ; they dared do 
nothing without acquainting him : But after- 
wards under Lewis the Debonaire, and his 
| SONS, 


X 
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Cn Ap. Sons, they never were quiet, till they had 
VIII. broke looſe from that little Dependency that 
vas left; and in a little leſs than an hundred 


Years, viz. A. D. 876, Charles the Bald re- 
ceived the Imperial Crown at the Pope's 
Hand ; from which time the Popes have 
pretended to cenfer the Empire as they 


pleaſed. And accordingly they transferred 


the Empire from France to Germany in the 
times of Otho, A. D. 968: and about an 


hundred Years after they excommunicated ' 


the Emperor himſelf, and treated him as a 
Subject of the Pope's, 

The only Difficulty ariſes, from a Suppo- 
ſition that the Je Horn was to pluck up by 
the Roots, three of the firſt Horns, i. e. three 
of the ten Horns ; whereas it ſubdued only 
the Lombards, and what belonged to Ra- 
venna, i. e. but to of the ten; though it did 
really pluck up by the Roots three temporal 
Dominions, or independent States, viz, Ra- 
venna, the Kingdom of the Lombards, and 
the State of Rome. 

The Seventy interpret this Place, that this 
little Horn ſhould root up, not three of the 
firſt Horns, but rela xtipala Tay tte 
ald, three Horns that were before him. And 
the Arabic render it, that three Horns were 
plucked up, from his Sight, from before him, 
a conſpectu, d facie gjus. And this is the 
true and /itteral Tranſlation of the Pro- 

| phecy: 
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phecy: Three, not as the Vulgate has it, de Cn ap, 
cornubus primis, or as we, of the firſt Horns, VIII. 
meaning of the en; but three of the Horns 
that exiſted or were before him. The Em- 
pire of Rome was at firſt to ſplit into ten 
Kingdoms; and fo it did: Then was to come 
up among them, a little Horn, which was to 
deſtroy three Horns, that were got into Be- 
ing. And thus did the Papal Power ſubdue 
juſt three States, and no more: For as for 
its exerciſe of Spiritual Power, that does not 
conſtitute it a Horn ; or if it did, it might as 
well be ſaid to have plucked up all the ten 
Kingdoms, into which the Roman Empire 
was divided, as three of them; ſince its 
ee Juriſdiction was exerciſed over them 
all ten, as well as over the three, which the 
Prophecy mentions, He had eyes like the 
eyes of a man, looking about, and layin 
hold of all Opportunities to advance himſelf 
and his Intereſts ; and he had a mouth ſpeał- 
ing great things, excommunicating Princes; 
abſolving their Subjects from Obedience; ſet- 
| ting himſelf up ſo as to be above being judg- 
| ed by Man; making his Decrees binding up- 
| on all the Chriſtian World; and acting in 4 
moſt abſolute and arbitrary manner, 
| It was an idle Objection made to the Au- 
thority of Daniel's Books by Porpbyry, that 
they were wrote after Antiochus Epiphanes's 
Days : It was grounded on a falle Suppoſi- 
| tion | 


/ 
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Cu Ar. tion that Antiochus was the eleventh Horn 
VIII. here deſcribed, A mere Invention | founded 
Von a manifeſt Miſtake of Daniel's Meaning, 
and a want of due Attention to what he faid, 
The Prophet lived: (at leaſt nothing appears 
to the contrary) as carly as Cyrus's Days ; and 
then this Prophecy was about 1300 Years, 
or 1400, before the Event referr'd to. But 
ſuppoſing Daniel to have lived ſome time 
after Antiochus's Days, it will be about nine 
hundred Vears before the Completion. How- 
ever, I need not enter into a more minute 
Diſcuſſion of this Point, ſince Antiochus did 
not pluck up three Kings with their King- 
doms, but only killed two Kings, and a third 
Perſon who was not a King. But ſuppoſing 
him a King; — Kings, as I faid, are not 
Horns, conſidered independent of their Ter- 
ritories. But I have ſaid enough to eſtabliſh 
the Point I have in view. 

There are in the Book of Daniel alone fo 
many remarkable Prophecies, concerning the 
State of the Jews, and of the Overthrow of 
the Perſians by the Greeks, the Wars and 
Alliances betwixt the Kings of Egypt and 
Syria, and the Conqueſts of the Romans, 
that it would take up a Volume alone to 
treat diſtinctly on them. Perhaps I may be 
thought to have dwelt too long already on 
this Subject: But ſo many more Inſtances 
might be produced from Daniel, directly in 


point, 
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point, clear Inſtances of diſtant Events ſore-Cu ap, 
told, and which e to paſs long after the VIII. 
Book of Daniel can be — to have exiſt . 
ed, that I refer them to the Reader's own Ob- 
ſervation : or if he deſires a particular Com- 
ment on them, to Sir 1/azc Newton's Obſer- 
vations on Daniel's Propheſies. I proceed, 

I may mention the Propheſies of Fonab, 
Nabum, and Zephaniah, concerning Nini ueb, 

notwithſtanding the Age of Nabum, and of 
the Book of Jonah, are not ſo abſolutely fix- 
ed as not to admit of ſome Diſpute, Ze- 
phaniab lived in the Days of Fofiah, during 
whoſe Reign the famous Niniveb was de- 
ſtroyed. His Prophecy therefore is too — 
the Event to anſwer the Deſign of my 
ſent Enquiry : but ſince there remai — 
Footſteps of it fo long ago as Lucian 's Days, 
no Remains of that very great City that was 
ſo much bigger in Circuit than Babylon itſelf, 
and this was agrecable to what Nabum ſaid 
of it, c. iii. 17, 18, 19, it deſerves a place 
here. Nabum lived, as Toſephus tells us, 
in the Days of otham, Ant. /. ix. c. 11, 
Reckon — the laſt Year of Jotham to the 
Deſtruction of Niniveb, it will amount to 
one hundred and thirty-one Years before the 
Event: To/ephus himſelf reckons it above 
one hundred and fifteen Years between the 
Prophecy and 'the Event. Nahum's Words 
are, Thy crowned are as the Locuſts, and thy 

captives 
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en ar. captives as — great Graſhoppers, which camp 


VIII. #n the hedges in the cold day: butt when 


i ariſet they fee away, 200 their lace 2 


not known where they are have been]. 
herds flumber, 0 King of Aſſyria, thy 
les 2 dwell in the uſt ; thy 1 15 


tattered upon the mountains, and no man as 


thereth them. There is no healing of thy 
bruiſe, thy wound is grievous : all that bear 
the fruit of thee, ſhall clap their hands over 
thee ; for upon whom hath not thy wickedneſt 


paſſed continually, c. iii. 17—19, '' He had 
10, c. i, that the Lord with an Ar 
flood would make an utter end of the 
thereof, v. 8. that he would * its Raw! 


and utterly cut it off, v. 14, 15. In chap. the 
. ſerond, He afks, where is the <rwelling of the 
Lions, and feeding place / the young Lions, 


v. 11. meaning the City of Niniveb itſelf? 
And then adds, I will cut off thy prey from 
the earth, and the voice of thy meſſen gen 
ſhall no more be heard, v. 13. 

As the Prophecy implies the total De- 
ſtruction of that City, ſo Lucian has obſerv'd 


that no Foot-ſteps of it remain, nor can you 
tell where it Hood. 1 Noe ler ard Jar, | 
x24 Ve x ri Aartov auths, ud" av er 
ons wor wv. Luc. Emoxonaures, It is fo to- 
tally made an utter end of, that we know 


ſcarce any thing about its Situation: if any 


thing i is ne it 1 on oy ot fide of the 
Nrn. 
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Tigris z and what ſince has been built has been CuAr. 
on the Me. It was ſixty Miles in Circuit; VIII. 
and in courſe fit to contain ſuch a Number /WW 


of Souls as Jonab mentions : It was an ex- 
ceeding great city of three days Journey, 
Jon. iii. 3. 1. e. ſo many Days Journey in 
Circuit, at the rate of twenty Miles a day: 
And its Deſtruction has been juſt as the Pro- 
phets ſaid, that its place is not known, But 
ſee Bochart. Phaleg. l. 4. c. 20. 

I now paſs from the O/d to the New Tefta- 
ment. It is foretold by our Saviour, Luke xxi. 
24. that 22 ſhould be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled. And St. Paul foretels, that Blind- 
neſs in part is happened unts Iſrael, until the 
fulneſs of the Gentiles be come in, Rom. xi, 
25, Thus far this Prophecy may be quoted, 
becauſe it declares a Dyſþer/ion ; and a cer- 
tain continuance in being, till the time of 
the Gentiles is fulfilled, | 

Now the Jeus have ſomething very odd 
and remarkable in them, that they have al- 
ways continued in being, ſeparate and diſtinct 
from all Nations with whom they have lived 
intermixed ; and, notwithſtanding all the 
Attempts of powerful Princes, violent Per- 
ſecutions, Baniſhments, Impriſonments, Maſ- 
ſacres, Stripping and Reduction to Poverty 
their being univerſally hated, and univerſally 
ill treated at ſome times; and at other times 

O their 
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Cu ap. their enjoyment of Privileges, Eaſe, and 
VIII. Affluence; yet nothing tempts them to 
V deſert their Religion, or makes them mix 
= with any other Nation in which they dwell, 
Moſes foretold, that if the Jews would not 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord, to ob. 

ſerve ta do all his commandments and his ſta- 
tutes— then they ſhould be removed into all 

the Kingdoms of the Earth, Deut. xxvili, 

25. Again, Levit. xxvi. that if they would 

not hearken to God— but break his covenant— 

he would make their cities waſte— and bring 

their land into defolation— and ſcatter them 
among the Heathen : Yet for all that, when 

they be in the land of their enemies, I will 

not caſt them away, neither will J abhor 

them zo deſtroy them utterly, and to break 

my covenant with them, ( for I am the Lord 

their God,) but I will, for their ſakes, re- 
member the Covenant of their Anceſtors, 

v. 14, 31, 33, 44, 45. From the Days 

of Moſes theſe People have been in many 
Captivities, and till returned again, as it was 
foretold ; but never were ſwallowed up and 

loſt among their Conquerors, as all other Na- 

tions and People have been. The ſeveral 
Events are here ſo many ſtanding Evidences 

for Prophecy; real Prophecy, not forg'd after 
Events, but wfitten long before there was 

any Mark or Trace of ſuch Events being 
"likely to happen. RR On: LEY 


It 
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It may be worth obſerving, that it ſeems Ca ae, 
as ſtrange and. and hy that the Jets VIII. 
ſhould preſerve with ſo much Fidelity and WW 


| cumſtances in which they are, and which 
ſhould continue ſo long. But tis more ſur- 
| prizing that the State of things ſhould be ſuch 
! in al! Chriſtian Nations, that the Jews may 
with caſe return, when the times of the Gen- 
tiles ſhall be fulfilled. Very numerous as they 
„ are, yet they are without Dominion, or Pro- 
7 perty any where; I mean ſuch as may de- 
L tain them in any Country: and they are pre- 
þ vented by almoſt all Nations from purchaſing 
1 Lands of Inheritance. | 
q Again; St. Paul in 1 Tim. iv. 1—3, ſays, 
New the ſpirit ſpeaketh expreſly that in the 
5 latter times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to ſeducing ſpirits, and doctrines 
4 of Dæmons, ſpeaking hes in hypocriſy, ba- 
d ving their conſciences ſeered with a hot iron, 
2 forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
1 abſtain from meats, which God hath created 
* to. be received with thankſgiving o them 
L which believe and know the truth. Is not 
L here à clear Prophecy of what, was to hap- 
ff amongſt them which believe, and 
8 know the Truth ? It is here foretold of 
It Chriſtians, that they ſhould fall into a de- 


Care the Books which ſhew their Sins, and 


paint out ſo lively their Reproach and Igno- 
miny ; and which forete/ the unhappy Cir- 


O 2 teſtable, 
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Cuar. teſtable, idolattous Practice, in worſhipping 
VIII. Demons ; they were to, forbid to marry ; and 

they were to command an Abſtinence from 
certain Meats. Theſe PraQites were not in 
being in the Chriſtian World till long, very f 

long after St. Paul had foretold them, 'The 

Worſhip of e Souls, the Invocation of 

Saints, Idol Mediators, i. e. Demons, did not 

begin till at leaſt three hundredYears after this 

Epiſtle to Timothy was wrote. The Prohibi- 

tions to marry, and Abſtinence from, Meats, 
began to creep in towards the end of the {oe 
Century, and were then condemned : before 

the td of the third Century the Principles 

of the Encratites gained ground very con- 
ſiderably: But in the fourth Century, when 
Monkery came to be in high eſteem, the 
Things which the Apoſtle fo expreſly forbad, 

were eſtabliſhed, and have continued ever 

ſince. Could St. Paul hit by Conjectute, or 

any Gueſs, that ig ſhould be the Apoſtacy 

of the latter times? Could Human Prudence 
conjecture, that Chriſtianity ſhauld be cor- 
rupted in this particular manner? Or could 

his ſaying, that Chriſtians ſhould depart from 

the faith in this particular Way,, be any 
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Cauſe or Occaſion that they ſhould do, what 
was ſo ſeverely condemn'd? Had he not con- . 
demn'd theſe Practices, it might be ſaid, that 6 


his Prophecies were the Occaſions of them: 
But, as he ſpeaks ſo preciſely againſt them, 
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and rn them who came into thoſe Cu Ap. 

| Practices, as i from the, Faith ; the VIII, 

Prophecy \ was hot the'Reaſon of Mens AQtions WW 
in order to make it accompliſhed, but was a 

5 real Prediction of future Events, out of the 

reach of human ConjcQtuie, 

80 again; There are many Particulars fore- 
told concerning a an Antichril anPower or Do- 
minion which was to conſiſt in Tyranny, and 
Perſecution, , and Idolatry: This was to be a 
State that was to laſt many hundred Years : It 
was to be begun and carried on by Hing won- 
ders ; by an extraordinary pretence to abſli- 
nencez and with all power and figns : It was to 
be promot by one that ſuteth 1 in the temple 
of God ; that exalteth himſelf above all that i 15 
called God, or that is wor fled It was to be 
a State wherein Men were to give heed to ſedu- 
cing ſpirits, and doctrines of ae ; forbid- 
ding to marry, and commanding to abſtain from 
meats : The woman was to fit upon a ſearlet- 

coloured beaſt, % ull of names of blaſphemy— ar- 
rayed in purple, and decked with gold and 76 
cious ſtones, having a golden cup in ber any 
full of abominations and filthineſs of ber for 
nication. She was drunken with the A 0 
the Sal! ts, and with the blood of the mane 
Jeſus, — - The ten kings were to have one min, 
and to 4 85 their power and, firength þ unto 
the braſt, R Lev, XVI). 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, Again, 
ev, xiii, WE have the Deſcription. of à ty- 
| O 3 | rannical 
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Cu Ap. 


WAY 


The Canmer jon q Natural 
rannical State or Power, which had à motitl. 
VIII. ea great things and blaſphemies and 


power mus given bim to' continue forty and 


uo months. And be opened bis muutb in blaſi 


phemy againſt God, to blaſpbeme bis name and 
his tabernacle, and them that dwell\tm heaven, 
And it was given him to make war with the 


ſaints, and to overcome them, and power was 


o 


given bim over all kindreds, and nations, and 
tongues, There was to be likewiſe another 
State which exerciſetb all the power of tbe 
former— which doeth great wonders— and 
decerveth them that dwell on the earth by the 
means of the miracles which he hath power to 
4.— and be hath power to give life to the 
image of the beaſt— and to cauſe all, both 
great and ſmall, rich and poor, bond and frre, 
to receive a mark in their forebeads and that 
no man might buy or ſell, javve be that hath the 
mark, : Daten 

Here then is the Deſcription of à Polity, 
which was to be remarkable for Iadolntry and 


Perſecution. Theſe were to be its viſible Cha- 
racters; and the Chriſtian World cannot but 


obſerve the exact Completion of ſo remark- 
able Prophecies. The Worſhip of Saints, 
the Invocation of Souls departed, the Repre- 
ſentations of God under Pictures an Images; 
and in ſhort, whatever it was that the Chil- 
dren of frac} were condemned for ſo ſevere- 


10 
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ly under the Name of Haolatry, That bath CHAT. 
a great Power which names the Name of VIII. 
Chriſt revived. This Scene of Wickedneſs; LV 

Theſe Doctrines of Demons, have been carried 
on by lying Signs and Wonders; And pre- 
tended ab/trnence and faſting, and a ſanQtified 
continence 'which forbids all uſe of Marriage, 
have been the great means of pouring out 
the Cup of Abominations among the Kings 
of the Earth. | 

Now they that live at this diſtance. of 
time from the Apoſtle's Days, are as certain 
judges of the truth of the Events, as they are 
of the Senſe of the Prophecies. They ſee the 
Chriſtian Church not only covered with the 
Clouds of Ignorance, and Superſtition; but 

what is particularly remarkable, covered with 
thoſe very Clouds of Idolatry and Perſecution, 
which St. Jobn and St. Paul fo remarkably 
deſcribed. They can ſee how this was ac- 
compliſhed ; and can trace out the ſeveral 
Steps by which they were brought about, 
And as Prophecy and Event, (1 ſpeak of 
ſuch. Prophecy as is not grounded on, or is 
the reſult of human - ConjeQure,) As Pro- 
phecy I fay, and Event exactly correſpond- 
ing, ſhew ſome extraordinary Interpofition 
of Providence; hence I conclude, that where 
there are ſuch Prophecies, and we''ſce the 
completion of them, we muſt acknowledge 

a Revelation. 

O 4 In 


200 The Gonexzion-of Natural 
Cn ap, In the preceding Collections, there are 
VIII. many Events Which happened long after the 
death of the Perſon Who ophefied .of 
them; ſome ſeventy, ſome an hundred, ſome 
two hundred Years, ſome longer much, after 
the Times of the firf# Prophets Leited. If 
ſome of theſe ſhould be thought capable 
being ſet afide, becauſe we have none but in- 
ternal chronological Characters of tlie Times 
when Jſaiab, or Feremiab, or Ezekiel lived, 
et ſeveral of thoſe I have mentioned cannot 
affected even by that Suſpicion: And thoſe 
are the Prophecies which I deſire may be 
conſidered impartially, When we deſcend to 
Daniel, we begin to have collateral Hiſtory ; 
and he foretels things ſo many hundred Years 
before Events; and we have ſuch certain 
Proofs of the Exiftence of the Prophecy, 
before the Events happened, by means of 
the Tranſlations of the Prophets into other 
Languages, that it is impoſſible here to be 
miſtaken : And to recur to the Imagination 
that ſuch Prophecies were wrote after the 
Events, is entirely groundleſs. The Force 
of the New Teftament Prophecies is ſtill more 
impoſſible to be weakened by ſuch fort of 
Ren onipg. And when we have ſuch a Series 
of Predictions as is contained in the ſeveral 
Books before cited; and we ſee ſo many Events 


cuneſponding to ſo many Prophecies that are 
beyond 
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5 beyond all exception rote before the Events Cu Ab. 
happened ; we may reaſonably conclude that VIII. 
l thoſe Caſes which apprur to be fotetold. 
though they were of things which were to 
happen very ſoon after the Prophecies were 
given, wete real trur Propbectes z and that 
the Perſons who delivered had Them by 
immediate Revelation, as well as they had 
Thejs wich related to more diſtant Times. 
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CHAP. _ 


| Containing the other Buidene 7 4 Neve 
lation has in fact been Burn. x 


HE preceding Chapter Lavin 
into a greater length than or — 


r the Nature of the Subject contained in 


it, I ſhall now make good the other Conſi- 
derations mentioned in the beginning of that, 
which will confirm the Fact that a Reyela- 
tion has been given. 
I obſerved therefore, that 
If we have hiſtorical Evidence. of 
N Facts above the natural Powers of 
rformed by the ſame Perſons who 
foreto — Things to come — This muſt be a 
very ſtrong additional Circumſtance to in- 
duce one to believe that ſuch Men had Re- 
velations from God. My meaning is, ſup- 
poſing that the ſame Perſons are reported to 
work Miracles and to prophecy too, and we 


| ſee the Prophecy fulfilled by exact Event; 


This Circumſtance will make it more pro- 
bable, that the Miracles ſaid to be done were 
really done, than if we had not ſuch additio- 
nal Evidence, 1. do not enquire Whether 
Miracles do, or do not, prove a Doctrine to 

come 
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come from God; but when we perceive Events Cu ap. 
exactly to correſpond to Prophecies, and the IX, 
Perſons who foretold thoſe Events are report 
ed by Eye-witneſſes, or by faithful and ju- 
dicious Hiſtorians, to have worked Miracles, 
one cannot help connecting this Evidence, 
and aſſenting to the reality of a Revelation 
given. The Conduct of ſuch Men, is 
plainly extraordinary ; The Event ſcen ſhews 
the Man to have been inſpired ; and the Mi- 
racle becomes credible, becauſe the Man that 
did it, had, in other known Inſtances, ſome 

latercourſe with Beings ſuperior to Man, 

Moſes received his Law from God; and he 
likewiſe foretold ſeveral Things which after- 
wards came to paſs. The Things which he 
foretold being not of that Nature as to lie 
within the Compaſs of his Conjecture, and 
actually coming to paſs, were Evidences that 
he had Revelations made to him: But as 
ſome of theſe were very near, and others 
were remote; and ſome parts of what he had 
from God were of that kind as to require im- 
mediate and conſtant Obedience to be paid 

hence it was neceſſary that Moſes ſhould be 
armed with a Power of Miracles, in order 
to induce the People to receive what he de- 
livered to them. Now the Events which he 
fotetold actually coming to paſs, are a ſtrong 
Evidence to us, that the Miracles which he 1 
ſaid to have performed are true. The Propbecies 
I accom- 


Cu AP, accompliſhed,” are to us the ſtrongeſt 
IX; that God was with him: +7 1 c 
e that he was affiſted b | 


The Genet, of Natural 


nd 


ſuperior to Man; by one 0 i a ne 
fututity, and diſcover What ſheüld 175 
many hundred years beforehand; we Ree 
can more caſily believe that the Mr, racles he 
did were true. 

In like manner, whit one examines into 
the Hiſtory of the New Teftament, and one 
finds a Series of Miracles performed. by 
Chriſt, and by the Apoſtles ; 150 one meets 
with very particular Propbecies; and long af- 
terwards, ſuch a Scene of Eventi a pears in 
the World as plainly correſponds to the 
Predifrons; one mu he more eaſily aſſents to 
the Hiſtory of the Miracles themſelves, than 
one ſhould be apt to do, had the Miracks 
only been related without any Prophecy. So 
much Fiction has obtained in the Tu aut 
through Superſtition and Folly, ab partly 
. pious Frauds, that it is very hard to 

oduce evidence for real Miracles, which 
wilt not be baffled and confounded by ron: 
ter Evidence that may be produced for 
tion ones. The Miracles done by St. Abtony 
Hilarion, Martin, and others * old; and 15 
later ones of Ignatius told by his great Admi, 
rers; and thoſe of Abbe Paris; and Teh Thoiu- 
nnd ôthers at Home as well as Abtoad, ar 
gravely and erjooly hure and wich He 
be 12109208 DE: 
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G a that it vil t be very bard to CHAP. 
1 0 bety ny 1 91 5 ** Miracles IX. 
pretended WW 
to 3 5 pn. by 7 8 need ch. — How- 
ever, let jt be. hard as you pleaſe, to diſtin- 
guiſh, when nothing is. conſidered 
than the bare Miracle; yet when we 
take in the Circumſtance of Prophecy, This | 
alone will eafily diſtinguiſh, the ca hy St, 
e e nh as 
by healing a at Lyra, or by 
af 2a blind — Wor, or by caſting out 
a Devil: Antony, or Ignatius, or the Aſhes 
of any, holy Wy do þ ſame thing. The 
credibility. of the Facts then depends upon 
the Abilities, and Honeſty of the Relators, 
Now ſuppoſing the Relators equal in theſe 
Reſpects, yet ſtill there will be this Diffe- 
rence in the Caſes, that the Events which we 
ſee. in the World: eſtabliſh the Credit of the 
4 85 and prove that he had ſome Inter- 
courſe wich Heaven; they prove that he 
was actually in n/pired ; and therefore it is 
not at all incredible that he ſhould be enabled 
to do. ſuch Things as the Hiſtorian relates 
of him. * King in the other Caſcs, we 
have no Evidence concurring, to make us 
believe that the Perſon. was afi/ed by God 
we ſee no great, or good, ends ſerved by the 
Miracles reported to be done: nor are, we 
concerned whether they did the extraordinary 


things 


The Connexion of Matural 


Cap. things that are related or not, fince nothing 


depends upon them. Wie have indeed the 


Words of their reſpective Hiſtorians for them: 


but as no extraordinary Evidence is produced 
for theſe extraordinary Acts, which may tend 
to eſtabliſh the Credibility of them, we are 
no more concerned in them, than in any 
other extraordinary Accidents which are rela- 
ted by any Hiſtorian whatever, Wh 
I would not be miſunderſtood here, as if 
I really imagined, that the Credibility of the 
Facts reported by thoſe Men of brazen Fore- 
heads, ſtood upon an equal Foot with the 
Facts related by the ſacred Writers. But only 
ſuppoſing, not allowing them to be equal, 
yet there {till remains a ſufficient Ground, 
why one ſhould believe the one, at the ſame 
time that one might juſtly reject the other. 
For when you can be ſecure by any other 
Means, that a Perſon is inſpired, his extraor- 
dinary Works commence eaſily credible ; 
The whole conſpires and forms a conſiſtency; 


and each is a Security of the other. But 


where there is only an account of extraor- 
dinary Facts related, without any extraord/- 
nary Proof of their being true, the Credibi- 
lity of them is lefſened even by the xtr 
dinarineſi of the Facts; and a Man that does 
not ſee them, may honeſtly doubt, or ſuſpend 
his Aſſent, till he finds ſuch Facts ſame how 
or other fully confitmed. R 


A gain 


ms — 2 — 


and Revealed Religion: 


Again. It is certain that Evidence for Ch Ar. 


iſt Facts, in many Inſtances, muſt be al- IX. 
4 to decreaſe, according to the Diſtance KFWW 


of Times from the Things done: And con- 
ſequently were a Revelation given, the hand- 
ing of which down to Poſterity depended 
upon oral Tradition, its Evidence might fo 
far be decteaſed, as not to have any, or but 
a ſmall Degree of Credibility, He that fee 
a Fact done has ſtronger Evidence of its 
Truth than any. Perſon can have to whom 
he relates it. And he that hears the Narra- 
tion of a Fact from an Eye-witneſs, is of 
much more credible Authority than he that 
has it at a third or fourth Hand. When 
any thing has gone through many Hands, 
it receives ſo many Additions, Diminutions, 
or Alterations, that it becomes in every Gra- 
dation of leſs Authority, and at laſt is little 
heeded ; becauſe it is ſcarce 2 to ſepa· 
rate the Truth from the Falſhoods uſually or 
poſſibly blended with it. But in the Caſe 
of Prophecies, it is very remarkable, that 
the Evidence muſt 8 in proportion to 
the diſtances of Times from thoſe in which 
the Predictions were made. Every Event 
is the Completion of a Prophecy, and a Con- 
firmation of its original Truth: And there- 
fore muſt give thoſe who are wi, in the 
Scripture Language, a demonſtrative Evi: 
dence of a Revelation once made. Now 75 


Cu Ap. the more Events are 
IX. or the more of a P 
cvery particular Ci 15 
be conſidered as a diſtinct —— fulfilled, * 
and conſequently, the Aſſurance of the Truth 


———— 


— 


of the Revelation is ſo much the ſtronger, 
the more of them are completed. 


Where Books are wrote by the Perſons to 
whom a Revelation is made, there the Pro- 


bability does not decreaſe in the ſame Pro- 
aver as in caſes of oral Traditions : For 
ks ſubſiſting many hundred Years, the 
Probability grounded on them, is the ſame 
as if the Writer himſelf exiſted all that time, 
and retained an exact Memory of the Facts, 
without any alteration whatſoever, for ſo 
many Years as the Books exiſt. They in- 
| deed are liable to the Errors of Tranſcribers ; 
but by the ſame means that we can tell what 
is the true reading of any Paſſage in Virgil, 
or Cæſar, or Cicero, we can tell what is the 
true Reading of any other Book. But whether 
we can or no, in ſome very particular Caſes, 
it makes no great difference as to the Point in 
hand. Propbecies may contain, and in Scri 
ture do contain the foretelling of many 2 
ture Events: The accompliſhment of theſe 
Events is the Evidence to us of the Truth of 
the Revelation itſelf : And as theſe are fulfilled, 
they help us to a right underſtanding of ſome 


—_ which are in themſelves very _ 
T 


TEC, 


of this 


209 
explain myſelf on a Point Cu Ar. 
oe, let us conſider the Caſe' IX. 


of the Meſſiah. It was foretold; - that th 


fee 


— not depart from Fudah, nor 


— his feet, till Shilon 


pho — him ſhall the gathering of the 
ple be, Gen. xlix. 10. That after Mia 
bal ſmitten Ifrael, and held them oye 


tivity, 405 itſeif was to be deſtro 
And then à rod was to come out of the 
of Jeſſe, and a branch was to grow 
roots, and the. rit _ the Lord was to reſt 
upon him This root of ſeſſe was to fland 


out of his 


— — the „to it ſhall the 


xi. I—10. Afterwards 
'tis 0 of this fervant of the Lord— He is 
ao and rejected of men— be was wounded 


1 — ed and 
— his mouth, 


be is * as 4 amt to Sal Naughter— he 


was taken from priſon, and from judgment — 

be was cut off from the land of the ſoing be 
was fo repa bis grave upon the wicked, and 
upon the rich bis death, becaufe he had — 
violence he was to fee his feed and to prolong 
bis days," and the pleafure of the Lord was o 

p roſper 1 in bis hand be was to divide a pur ; 


tion ith the great, becauſe be prope out bir 
foul unto death, ch. li. | 
In- theſe Ariſtances,/ 'tis foretold, That 


j 


. 9711 


Judab ſhould continue a Tribe, and dee. 
* p _ 
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Cn ay; bis Dominion, and legiſlative Power, ill. 


The Connexion of Watural 


IX. Shiloh came: That one from the Family bf 


WV Jeſſe ſhould riſe, and the Hirit of the Lord 


was to reſt upon him: he was to be abi, 
cut off from the land of the living; und yet 
was to live and ſee his feed, When Jeſus of 
Nazareth aroſe, it was before the Tribe of 
Judah was diſſolved: He was of the Family 
of Joe; and was remarkable for having 
the /prrit of the Lord upon bim: he was 
deſpiſed and rejected, and put to death pub- 
lickly : As he roſe again from the Dead, we 
can tell how he avenged his grave upon the 
wicked, and his death upon the rich; how he 


fees his ſeed ; and prolongs his days; and the 


pleaſure of the Lord does proſper in his hands. 
When afterwards the Goſpel came to be 


preached to the Gentiles, and they came in 


to him, and accepted him for their Lord, 
here was another Prophecy fulfilled : and 
ſince the New Teſtament has been publiſhed, 
ſeveral other Prophecies have had their due 

Accompliſhment, Now 
Here are a Series of Prophecies, gradually 
fulfilled. One cannot but lee that the /prrit 
of the Lord was upon Jeu Four Years 
after his Baptiſm, he was cut off ; and du- 
ring his Miniſtry he was deſpiſed and rejected: 
then by his Reſurrection he was made capa- 
ble of ſeeing his Di/ciples encreaſing daily in 
Number. Seven Years after his Death the 
Gentiles 
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* Gentiles, came in unto. him: then in proceſs Cn ay, 
of time aroſe among his Followers ſome IX. 
Who departed from the faith, in the 2 9 


lar manner foretold, giving heed to doctrines 
of Demons, through the hypocriſy of Liars, 
forbidding ta marry, and commanding to ab- 
„lain from meats 1 Tim. iv, 13, And 
we ſee in the Chriſtian World a wicked and 
tyrannical Power, whoſe coming was after 

working of Satan, with all power, and 
ſigns, and lying wonders ; who oppoſeth and 
exalteth himſelf above every one that is called 
God, or is the Object of Worſhip, ſo as to 
place himſelf as God in the temple of” God, 
and ſhewing himſelf as God. 

When each of theſe Facts come out ex- 
actly as foretold, one cannot but ſee a hand 
of Providence, directing all things, and in- 
ſpiring each Perſon to whom he gave theſe 
Predictions : and every Step in the Accom- 

iſhment, is a freſh Argument for the Ex- 
iſtence and Power of one who governs and 
orders this World. If any Fact has been 
been foretold a thouſand, or perhaps two 
thouſand Years before it happens, and every 
thing is fo preſerved and directed, that one 
may trace out the Means how it came to 
paſs; or when in ſhorter Periods, one can 
ſee that Events are brought about, and yet 
no Man could foreſce ſuch Events; the con- 
ſequence is, that every Inſtance accompliſh- 

” 2 cd, 


be Connexion of Natural 


Cu Ap. ed, ſhewed the Revelation of the Prophecy, 

IX. and an Inſpiration in the Prophet: it is a 
WY V ſtanding Evidence of the Great Governor 
of the Univerſe ; and the more remote any 


Perſon lives from the giving the Prophecy, 
and the more Inſtances are fulfilled, the Evi- 
dence for ſuch a Being as God is, muſt en- 
creaſe, whilſt all other Evidences from paſt 
Facts muſt neceſſarily decreaſe. 

This will ſhew us the Weakneſs of all 
thoſe Attempts which make the Evidence 
for Chriſtianity to be continually decreafing 
from the Time when our Saviour was upon 
Earth, till he ſhall come again. For if Evi- 
dence for a Fact were to decreaſe, e. g. if 
Credibility, or Faith, were to diminiſh in a 

en Ratio, ſo that one could diſcover when 
it would be in an evaneſcent State, or as no- 
thing, and that Then our Saviour would come 
again (becauſe tis ſaid, that when he does 
come he ſhall find no faith upon earth,) I ay, 
were the Evidence from Miracles thus to de- 
creaſe, yet ſtill the Evidence from Prophecy 
would encreaſe continually, becauſe we have 
a Series of Prophecies that extend to the End 
of the World ; and conſequently all Attempts 
to find out when Chriſt ſhall come by means 
of ſuch proportional decreaſe of faith, muſt 
be abſurd and ridiculous in themſelves ; and 
how much ſoever they may ſhew an Exact- 
neſs in Calculation, or a Skill in Computa- 
tions, 


tions, yet they muſt be of diſſervice to Chri-CuAr. 
ſtianity, as tepteſenting all its Evidence in a IX. 
continual 'dzcreaſe, whereas its Evidence is N 


17%. 


in ny it a continual encreaſe.  _ 

' Laſth, Nef now that the Perſons 
who are endued with a Spirit of Prophecy, 
and are affiſted ſo as to do certain Facts which 
are above the natural Powers of man, ſhould 
declare and publiſh to the World certain Pro- 
poſitions, agreeable to Reaſon, but ſuch as 
no Reaſon could poſſibly have diſcovered, the 
Evidence for theſe Truths muſt reſt upon 
the Proof that can be given, that ſuch Per- 
ſons had an immediate Intercourſe with ſome 
ſuperior Being ; and the credibility of them 
is proportionable to the Evidence we have 
that they were revealed. 

E. g. That God intended to erect a King- 
dom in this World, that all People, Nations, 
and Languages ſhould ſerve his Son : That 
Jeſus Chriſt has all power in heaven and in 
earth : that all judgment is committed to him: 
that a time ſhall come when he 2 deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father, when 
he ſhall bave put down all rule, and all autho- 
rity and power : That when all things ſhall 
be ſubdued unto him, then ſhall the Son aljo 
himſelf be ſubject unto him, that God may be 
nll in all: That we muſt all appear before 
the Jjudgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body accord- 
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214 | The Connexion of Watural 
Cu Ar. ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
IX. bad: that there is to be a firſt as'well as a 
WWVV ſecond Reſurrettion ; the former of good Men, 
who ſhall live and reign with Cbriſt à thou- 
ſand years ; and the reſt of the dead ſhall not 1 
live again till the thouſand years are finiſhed : 
That God 6 loved the world as to ſend his Son 
into the world to be a propitiation for our fins ; 
that when the Son went away, the Comforter 
was ſent to convince the world of fin, of righ- 
teouſneſs, and of judgment : That God pre- 
deſtinated, i. e. defigned long before the coming 
of Chriſt into the world, to call the Gentiles 
into his kingdom : —Theſe and all ſuch, Doc- 
trines are properly Doctrines of Revelation, 
No Reaſon could poſſibly diſcover God's Go- 
vernment of this Kingdom by his Son ; nor 
who, nor what that Son was ; nor what are 
the Privileges of that Kingdom, Whatever 
therefore is believed of this Sort, muſt be de- 
rived from ſome ſupernatural Communica- 
tions, either immediately or mediately derived 
to us ; nor could we without ſuch extraor- 
dinary Aſſiſtance, have ever diſcovered any 
ſuch Points. And thus it is when St. Pay/ 
acquaints us with the State of our Bodies at, 
and after the Reſurrection; the Changes we 
are to undergo ; when and where we are to 
meet the Lord; and what is laid up for ſuch 

us love Ged, and love his Appearance. 

Now 
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Now fo it is, that theſe Doctrines are all Cy ap; 
derived unto us from Perſons who had the IX, 
Gifts of Prophecy, and the Gifts of Miracles: 


from which we cannot but infer that they 
had, at leaſt at certain times, ſupernatural 
Afiftances : and when they declare that their 
preaching theſe things had the Teſtimony of 
God, and was not with the enticing words 
of mans wiſdom, but in demonſtration of the 
ſpirit ; the only Queſtion is, How far one 
ought to give one's Aſſent to the Notions 
that are thus derived? Thoſe who were Eye- 
witneſſes of the Miracles pertormed, ſaw the 
Atteſtation of ſome ſuperior Being to the 
Truths declared : -and we that live at this 
diſtance, and ſee many things accompliſhed 
which they foretold, cannot but ſee the ſame 
Atteſtation, Now if we can conceive no 
poſſible Reaſon, why that Being which has 
told the Truth in Prophecies, ſhould de- 
ceive us in any other Dactrines which are 
revealed ; if we cannot conceive, that God 
ſhould interpoſe to deceive us, we .cannot 
but aſſent to the Doctrines which come 
thus atteſted : For why ſhould any Bring 
tell us ſome Truths, in order to deceive us 
in others ? 

There has been then in fact a Revelation 
made, to which we cannot reaſonably deny 
our Aſſent, and as the Books which contain 
prophetical Accounts of things, contain like- 

F 4 | wiſe 
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Cn Ar. wiſe many other Propoſitions which are not 
IX. inconſiſtent with Reaſon, and which are aſ- 
ſerted to come from the ſame Being, from 
whom Prophecies and Miracles did come, 
we cannot deny our Aſſent to theſe, more 
than we can to thoſe Truths which Event 
has confirmed. 
There are in the Sacred Writings many 
Prophecies which relate to diſtant Events 
from the Times of the _— which I 
have taken no notice of. e famous Pro- 
phecy concerning Shilob — fulfilled in our 
Saviour; and ſo was that of Moſes concern- 
ing the Prophet that was to be lite Him, 
Deut. xiii, The particular Inſtances of the 
Curſes denounced againſt the Children of 
Iſrael, by Mejes; Daniel's ſeventy Weeks ; 
Hagga!'s Prophecy of the Defire of all Na- 
tions coming, during the ſtanding of the ſe- 
cond Temple: Theſe are all in point, full | 
Evidences of God's having ſpoken af ſundry | 
times, and in divers manners, in time paſt 
unto the fathers by the prophets, Many more 
might be added to thoſe which I have taken 
notice of ; but I chooſe to refer them to the 
Reader's own Obſervation ; who will eaſily 
ſee, by this method of conſidering it; as ftrong ; 
Evidence for Revelation, and as full Convic- | 
tion of Mind, as he can have for Morality 
itſelf ; which I think is nothing ſhort of De- 
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How's e are to fudge it the Senſe / 


evelation. 


9 8 ate generally read, and CHAP. 


ſtudied by the Learned of all Nations, 


X. 


and ſo many Commentaries have been wrote WW 


upon them, it may ſeem ſtrange that a right 
good critical, NN Comment has 
never yet been finiſhed, Whether it be that 
formerly they wanted the Helps which we at 
preſent have, ſuch as Poly 2 Lexicons, 
Concordances, &c. Or ——— it has been 
judged more neceſſary to guard againſt Er- 
rors, and prevailing falſe Notions ; or whe- 
ther it has been conceived that ſuch a Com- 
mentary would prove dangerous to its Com- 


piler, becauſe he might be obliged to ex- 


plain Texts into quite different Senſes from 


what they are frequently cited for; or whe-- 


ther through wrong Education and Cuſtom, 
Men negle& the Grammatical Senſe as in- 
pid, and jejune, and unworthy their Pains ; 
— Whatever is the Reaſon, it is certain 
that a true critical Commentary upon the 
Old Teſtament is not yet to be met with, 


Too often we meet with little elſe but The- 
ological 
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Cn Ap. ological Opinions, Allegories, or the Con- 
X. ceits of heated Imaginations, vended for the 
XMaoaning of the Word of God: Syſtems of 
Divinity, long ſtudied and dangerous to be 
oppoſed, are made the Standards by which 
the Scriptures are tried; and thus the Words 
and Inventions of Men are made the Teſts 
of the Truths of God. This Evil is not 
likely to be cured, till Men can bring them- 
ſelves to read the Scriptures, free from Pre- 
judices, and pre-conceived Hypotheſes ; and 
will endeavour to diſcover the meaning of 
them in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame impartiality, as they do the meaning 
of Cicero, or Plato, or any Claſſic Writer, 
Tr is pretended indeed, that there is a manifeſt 
difference to be made betwixt the Words of 
God, and all other Writings whatever. That 
in enquiring into the meaning of all human 
Compoſitions, no one endeavours to look be- 
yond the apparent firſt meaning of the Au- 
thor ; but in the ſacred Books there are ſeve- 
ral Senſes to the ſame Paſſage : That conſe- 
- quently the meaning of many Paſſages in 
Scripture is not, what perhaps the Prophet, 
or the Apoſtle himſelf, might imagine in his 
private Judgment. For though the Words 
were ſuch as ſcemed to him to relate to near 
Events; yet the Spirit of God might have 
a further View, viz. to foreſeen remote 
Events; and therefore ſuch Terms might f 
I be 
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be ditected to be uſed, as would equally CH ap, 
ſerve and comprehend both Cafes; and con- X. 
ſequently God may have ſeveral Senſes, and. 


ſeveral Meanings juſtly applied to his Words. 
Now, 

Suppoſing that the Opinion or Judgment 
of the Prophet or Apoſtle is not to be con- 
ſidered in matters of Prophecy, more than 
the Judgment of a mere Amanuenſis is; ſup- 
poſing it to be true that if one Man indites, 
and another writes what he is commanded 
to write, The Point is not what the Opi- 
nion of the Writer, i. e. of him who held 
the Pen in his Hand, was; but what the 
Original, the Author, the Inditer intended 
to expreſs ; yet it muſt be granted, that if 
God had any Views to ſome remoter Events, 

at the fame Time that the Words which 
were uſed were equally applicable to, and 
deſigned to expreſs nearer Events ; thoſe re- 
moter Events, as well as the nearer, were 
in the intention of God : And if both the 
near and the remote Events were equally 
intended by God in any Propoſition, then 
the literal Senſe of them is not the one, nor 
the other, ſingly and apart, but Both toge- 
ther muſt be the full meaning of ſuch 
paſſages. 

'Tis urged, that there are particular Cir- 
cumſtances, which make the Rules laid down 
for the Interpretation of all other wk 
c 
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Cn ap. leſs applicable to the Writings of the Oli and 
X. New Teſtament,” The Spirit of God being 
the Author of the ſacred Books, the Perſons 
whoſe Names they bear, were only Inſtru- 
ments uſed by him to make known his Will 
to the World. In Caſes then where the Pro- 
phets were mere Inſtruments, if they ſpoke of 
Perſons or Things which carried any Reſem- 
blance, e.g. to what the Ma was to do 
or ſuffer, or to that future happy State of 
Glory which is to be at the end of all things; 
They then made uſe of Words which were 
equally, and ſometimes more applicable to 
our Saviour, or to That State, than to the 
Perſons, or Things, immmediately in view, 
and which reſembled them. They kept 
theſe two Points always in their Minds; 
and they were always uppermoſt in their 
Thoughts; and therefore the Expreſſions 
uſed, had always a view to /wo di/tind things. 
If you enquire— How. we are to know theſe 
Paſſages which thus relate to 740 ſeveral Per- 
ſons or Things at the ſame time? — The 
Anſwer is— That the Spirit of God com- 
prehending all things and ſeeing all things, 
telling us expreſſly, that ſuch or ſuch things 
were fulfilled in Chriſt, which in the O/4 
Teſtament plainly belong to ſomebody elle, 
the Meaning muſt be this— That which was 
faintly, and in a do degree ſaid of Solomon 
or David, or Joſiab, or any one elſe, was c 
literally, 
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literally, and in a more ſublime manner, true C ap. 


of Feſus ; it was filled up in him. And this 


is as intelligible, as if Virgil or Tully ſhould 5 


have told us in ſome of their later Writings, 
what they intended in certain Paſſages of 
their former Writings. God, the one Au- 
thor of all, who at different times ſpoke to 


the Men of old, was the ſame who in latter 


times ſpoke to the Evangeliſts, and Apoſtles, 
and who beſt could tell his own Intentions, ' 
By this Scheme a plauſible Foundation is 
laid for double Senſes of many Paſſages of 
Scripture, There are Divines who 
Matters ſo far, as to argue for a Myſtery in 
every Word, eſpecially in ſome Books of 
both the New and Old Teſtament, They 
conceive a certain Fæcundity (that is the 
Word they expreſs themſelves by) in Scrip- 
ture: That the Divine Spirit had a variety of 
Senſes in its view; and that as every thing 
was foreſeen, all theſe poſſible Senſes were 
likewiſe foreſeen and intended; and conſe- 
uently the more Senſes are diſcovered by 
fudious Men, the more we know of the 
Divine Mind: That every Hiſtorical Nar- 
ration 1s really prophetical, and is to be un- 
derſtood my/tically, or allegorically z and he 
that pretends to underſtand them in their 


* Quaſi ſermonis Ambiguitas fie ſcripturz favcunditas, aut 
quaſi f@cunditatem non magis etiam pariat imperitia Eraſmus 
in Epiſt. ad Rom. c, 8. p. 383. 
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X. tention: Every Miracle likewiſe recorded 
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WY Either in the Old or New Teſtament is a de- 


ſigned Prophecy, or Type, of future things, 
and ought. to be underſtood, or be 
in a my/tical manner. But, 

If any Text in the Sacred Writing be aw 

guous, either through our being unacquaint- 

with the Terms made uſe of, or by reaſon 
of the Conſtruction or placing of the Words, 
this will not prove that the Author orginally 
intended more Senſes than one: Or if the 
ſame Words are applicd in different Senſes in 
difterent Places, yet it will not follow that 
a Propoſition contains two or more Senſes 
in the Deſign or Intention of the Writer. 
Words are the Signs of our Thoughts, and 
therefore ſtand for the Ideas in the Mind of 
him that uſes them. If then Words are 
made uſe of to ſignify two or more things 
at the ſame time, their Significancy is really 
loſt, and 'tis impoſſible to underſtand the 
real certain Intention of him that uſes them. 
Were God therefore to diſcover any thing 
to Mankind by any written Revelation, and 
were he to make uſe of ſuch Terms as 
ſtand for Ideas in Mens Minds, He muſt 
ſpeak to them ſo as to be underſtood by 
them, They muſt have in their Minds the 
Ideas which God intended to excite in them, 


or elſe it would be in vain to attempt to 
make 
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make Diſcoveries of his Will; and the CR ar. 
Terms made uſe of muſt be ſuch as were X. 
wont to raiſe ſuch certain Ideas, or elſe there www 
could be no written Revelation, The true 
Senſe therefore of any Paſſage of Scripture 
can be but one; or if it be ſaid to contain 
more Senſes than one, if fuch multiplicity 
be not revealed, the Revelation becomes 
uſeleſs, becauſe unintelligible. 

In all thoſe Caſes where Men defignedly 
uſe ambiguous Expreſſions, with a view of 
miſleading their Hearers, or frame a Pro- 
poſition ſo as that it may be conſtrued to 
different Senſes, yet ſtill the Senſe of each 
Propoſition is but one. Either it is to be 
pronounced differently, or to be ſtopp'd dif- 
ferently, or the Conſtruction is to be diffe- 
rent, or the Words are to be taken in 
rative Senſes, or elſe tis impoſſible to make 
two Senſes out of any Propoſition, In thoſe 
Oracles of Old— Crœſus make War upon 
the Perſians, he ſhall deſtroy a great Empire, 


or that ambiguous one in Latin, 


Aio te, acida, Romanos vincere poſſe. 


Neither of theſe have more than one Senſe : 
For in the former Inſtance, though a great 
Empire may be referr'd to either the Perfian 
or the Lydian ; and from the general Words 
= can't tell which is meant, yet ſtill thoſe 
ords contain but one general Idea, Nr 
cable 
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Cn ap; cable indeed to potent Ki 
X. therefore not particular to either the Per/ian, 
aan, or any other Kingdom. If indeed 
theſe general Words A great Empire, — 
relate to only One of the Two Kingdoms, 
Lydia or Perſia, then the moſt that can be 
faid is, That it is an ambiguous Propoſition, 
which ſays indeed, that One of thoſe Great 
Empires ſhall be de/royed, but does not fay _ 
which : And then the Event alone can de- 
termine which of the Two was intended, 
ſuppoſing there was Intention and Foreſight | 
in the Oracle, As to the other, the Propo- 
ſition, Romanos poſſe vincere te is quite diffe- 
rent from tte poſſe vincere Romanos : and both 
Propoſitions are determinate and clear; and 
therefore to make #799 Senſes out of this 
Oracle, two different Propofitions muſt be 
made; and the whole Difficulty 9 
from want of knowing the Conſtruction of 
the Words in the Deſign of the Author. 
All Languages contain general Terms, 
which ſtand for Signs of general Ideas, and 
which therefore may be applied indifferently - 
to mavy particular Ideas. The general Word, 
Duft, is applicable to all forts of Subſtances 
reduced ſmall and fine: It may therefore be 
applied to any particular ſo reduced; and 
accordingly we ſay, Gold Duſt, as well as 
the Duft of the Earth : and thus may any 
other general Terms be uſed, not at all in 
nt > different 
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different 8 ee 
form meaning as Signs of, general Ideas, 
When therefore Vir 2; Fells us how eaſily Bees 
may be parted in the midſt of a > =» 41 =" 
— — Wen in 0 — A 
markable Lines, 


Hi motus animorum, atque 1 tertamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compoſta quieſcunt. 


The Words are determinate and clear, and 
have but one Meaning, where every general 
Term expreſſes the general Idea, and that 
alone. Suppoſe now Nhat any Man, having 
Occaſion to ſpeak of Intermitting Fevers, 
and the Ruffle of a Man's Spirits, and the 
eaſy Cure of the Diſorder by pulverized 
Bark, ſhould make uſe of the very Words of 
V. irgil to expreſs his Mind— Theſe Verſes 
would not by that acquire a double Senſe, 
but only the general Words would be a plied 
to a different particular Caſe, The Word 
Duſt, is not ambiguous ; nor does it ſignify 
two things, when applied to Earth, and to 
any thing elſe that is ſmall and fine; but tis 
a general Term equally applicable to every 
Subſtance reduced to ſuch a State, Theſe 
then are not Inſtances of double Senſes, but 
of an uniform Meaning of a general Ex- 
preſſion, or of an Ambiguity ariſing from 
the Conſtruction of Words in a mT | 
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Cnay, But it is Kid chat „ God Who Compre- 


„ hends in one View every thing that is 


. * paſt, preſent, and future, may ſo contrive 


« it ther by the ſame Propoſition he may 
* convey to Mens minds very diſtinet Facts. 
The obvious Anſwer to this is, 

That if God is diſpoſed to reveal to Man- 
kind any Truths, or to have them as ſtand- 
ing Memorials of his Exiſtence, or Good- 
— he muſt convey them in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that they may be underſtood, and may 
anſwer his Ends. If he ſpeaks to Men, he 
muſt condeſcend to their Infitmities and 

cities, or elſe he does not ſpeak to them, 
but uſes unintelligible ſounds. © Now if he 
were to contrive a a Propoſition in ſuch a 
Manner, or ſo to expreſs himſelf,” that the 
fame Propoſition ſhould telate 10 ſeveral 
Events; the Conſequence would be, that 
as oſten as Events happened which a to 
any Propoſition, ſo often would the Revela- 
tion be accompliſhed; But this would only 
ſerve to increaſe” the Confuſion” of Mens 


Minds, and never to clear up any 


No Man could fay what was intent by 
the Spirit of God: And if many Events were 
intended, it would be the fame Thing as if 


m Event was intended at all. Prophecy is 


not given, unleſs that Men, when they ſee 
an Event fulfilled,” may chence infer Se. 


thing certain about the Intentlon' of God. 
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Now a Prophecy, if it has ſeveral Coyle nan. 
tions, muſt either be expreſſed in ſuch gene- Xx. 
ral Terms as to make it uſeleſs; or elſe, if it EWWw 
relates to many Events, no Man can fay that 
it is accompliſhed: til} all the Events to which 
it-yeters ate accompliſhed ; or that it had a 
View eee, thing more than another. 80 
that it is not / probable that God ſhould fo 
expreſs his mind, as to have many Senſea to 


AR STIINGs 
or 18 it ground for ſuch a Suppoſition, 
that the Prop 


being fall of the Ideas of 
the Mz 


and his glorious Kingdom, 
| made of Images taken from thence, to 


the Poi hich had 
| 3. — nn For abe thy 
yet when they ſpoke” of 


took their 1 
| \ preſent: Fats, it was — Fats only that 
| were to be underſtood, Common Language, 
25 the Figures . of ee — of 
Expreſſion; the Meta rboles, 
and all the uſual Forms of Speech, 1 — - 
conſidered; And if the Occafions of che 
| Expreſſion are taken from a future State, yet 
Kill the Propoſition is to be in of chat 
ane Thing to which it is applied. 
| When the Prophet Daniel, or St. 2 ſpeaks 
of , any State or Kingdom under — 
of a Beaſt, or Stone; the Terms Beuſt, or 
Stone, have not double. meanings; hut re- 
preſent one particular thing: Nor doth ic 
Q 2 follow 
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Cu ae, follow from the Prophets taking his Expreſ- 

X. ſion from any remote thing, that therefore 

uo or mote Senſes were oteadad: by the 

Spirit of God, mote than that To or more 

Senſes were intended by Homer or Virgil, 

where their Commentators have found out a 

variety of Meanings. The moſt that will 

follow is, that the Place is either ambiguous, 

or it is hard to be underſtood; or the par- 

ticular Ideas of the Writer may be very dif- 

ficult to enumerate: But it does not at all 

follow, that ſeveral different Things were 
intended by the ſame Prophecy. 

It may "be ſtill ſaid, That God has 4 
clared that he had ſeveral Senſes in view 
under the ſame Words. The Spirit of God 
in the Apoſtles, was the ſelf- ſame Spirit that 
ſpoke by the Prophets: And when the 
Words of the Prophets manifeſtly. refer to 
One thing, and the Spirit of God in the 
Apoſtles declare that it does refer to another, 
We cannot but conclude that Two. ſeveral 
Things were intended by the ſame; Words; 
by the former perhaps ſomething leſs per- 
fectly; by the latter ſomething more com- 
pleatly: And conſequently in the latter Caſe 
the Words were fi-lfilled, or as it were filled 
2 Thus when Hoſcab, c. xi. 1. ſpeaks of 
the. Children of Hael's coming out of Egypt, 


Egypt; St. Matthew uſes the ſame Words 


con- 


; + 


and uſes the Words — I called my Son of 
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concerning Jeſus, and fays, that Jeſus con- Cn ap, 
tinued'in Egypt tull the Death of Herod that X. 
it might be fulfilled hieb wa F age n of the GN 


Lord by tbe Prophet,” ſaying, Out of Egypt 
have I called 22 U 15. 4 * 
But this is only a Method, that ſome 
learned Men have thought on, in order to 
account for the manner of Quotation made 
uſe of by the New Teſtament Writers. They 
firſt ſuppoſe, that every Citation that is ſaid 
to be fulfilled, ,, is a Prophecy : 
And then the Event to which it is applied, 
is conceived to be the fulfilling of the Pro- 
phecy. But this J apprehend not to be the 
truth of the Caſe : Since it is certain that our 
Saviour, and the Apoſtles, applied the Term, 
to „i Hl, where there was only a Similitude 
of | Circumſtances : And they cited the 
Words of the Old Teſtament, and made uſe 
of that Term, upon the Application of them, 
where they did not defign to expreſs the 
| Aecompliſhment of a Prophecy. You have 
an Inſtance very clear in Matt. xiii. 14, 15. 
where our Saviour gives the Reaſon why he 
ſpoke to the People in Parables : 1 
ays he, they ſeeing ſee not; and hearing they 
| hear” nor, neither do they underſtand. ' And 
iu them is fulfilled the Prophecy of Eſaias, 
Which ſaith, by hearing 5 7 7 Hall bear, and 
ſhall nos ann — and ſeethg ye ſhall ſee, 
and fel not percerve. For this Peoples 


2 Heart 
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Cu av. Heart ii waxed, greſt, and bein Ears are 


X, dull of tearing, aud their 


they have 
ee Nord at any time they 


_ ſhould underſtand with their Hearts, and 


Our Saviour applies theſe Words to the Jeu 
in Tudeg ; and St. Paul, many Years after - 
wards, applies the very ſame Prophecy to the 


the Term, /ulfd, when applied to an Event. 
foretold, does ſignify the Accompliſhment of 


where there was no Accompliſhment..of, a 


ticular Event, by which they are. {aid to be 
fulfilled, does not certainly imply either a 


meaning of the Word muſt be determined 
by —— Circumſtances; ſuch as, whether 


or not. or, in ſhort by thoſe Means by which 
one knows whether the Words _ rape 

or not. | | QUINN) 
In the alen laſtance of Gitation from. 


— 11 is viſible that the Prophet is not 


ing of dad * rate 1. is as clear that oO 
c 
A 4 * 


fee. with 
leir Eyes, and bear with their, Bars, and 


ſhould be converted, and I ſbould heal them, ' 


Jeus at Rome. This ſhews, that though 


a real Prophecy ; yet it was uſed in Caſes 


Prediction, but only a Similitude of Circum- 


ances; and 7 the Application 
of the Words of a * og et to a certain par- 


double Senſe of Prophecy; or that ſuch a 
particular Event was foretold: But the real 


hy Prophet is ſpeaking. of a future Event. 


Hoſeah, Out of Egypt laue I called my fins. 


t oh > Wan © =, ©, bt 


1: ANDY 


en © oa 


of an Event paſt ma 


He is 


ny hun- C ay, 


dret Years before Hoab hved. The Term X. 


therefore, 
of our into Egypt, or coming 
— thence: But only that the Words of the 

Prophet ſuited the preſent Caſe 4s exactly, 
as if be had had the particular Caſe of out 
Saviour in view. „ Job. xiii. 19. 
James U. 23. 

But the true dev is to examine bee of 
the Inſtances produced of Paſſages of Scrip- 
tute Wan are faid to contain Two or more 
Senſes! ''' 

Jeb all 479—53. The Phariſees and 
Prieſts met together in Council to con- 
ſider hat was neceſſary to be done with our 
Saviour. / we let bim alone all Men wil! 
believe on bim, and the Romans ſhall come 
and fake 
n this on of them named Caiaphas, being 
igh Prieft that ſame Year, fad unto them,” ö 
vit nothing at all, nor confider that it ii 
expedient for us that one Man ſhould die for” 
the People, and that the 1hole Nation periſh 
not. The remark that is made upon this in 
the Goſpel is — Thrs ſpake be not of himſelf: 
But being High Prieſt that Tear, he pro- 
pheſied hat Jeſus ſhould die for that nation; 
and nos for "that nation only, but that 40% 5% 
ſhould gather together in one the Children"sf 
Gy — e abroad. No- 


Q4 Nothing 


lied, cannot imply a" Prophety WW 


both our Place and Nation. 


u,, that Jeſus ought to be put to death; 


The Connexion of Natural 


Nothing can make it a probable, 
that Caiaphas really meant any more 


that it was better, and more, prudent to de- 
ſtroy one Man, were he ce ſo innocent, 
than that Seditions ſhould, be raiſed, and the 
Romans provoked, who. would, not fail to 
ſend their legions into Judea, and would 
deſtroy their State, if the Fews would not 

event, or put a ſtop to, the riſing Diſorders. 
This was If probably, the only ſingle 
Senſe of Caiaphas. But then Caiaphas pate 
not of himſelf, but prophefied in thoſe Words, 
that Jeſus ſhould die for that nation. And 
herein the double Senſe, tis imagined, ' ap- 
pears : Caiaphas ſpoke of a political worldly 
Conduct to ſave the Feww/h State from pre- 
ſent ruin; But the Spirit of God which in- 
ſpired him, intended ſuch a Death of J, 
whereby he ſhould gather all the World in- 
to one Communion, and one Worſhip. Is 
Caiaphas then among the Prophets? Or 
was the High Prieſt, as High Prieſt, wont 
to be indued with a Spirit of Prophecy? Or 
do thoſe Words — 2 is expedient that one 


Man fhonld die for the People — contain a 
Prediction, that {fea ſhould: die far that 
nation? None of theſe Points can be proved. 
No more therefore was intended in theſe 
Words than this, that Cazaphas ſpoke very 
agrecable to the will of God, when he ſpoke 
| 5 of 
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of the | expediency of the * of Je Us * wy 
Or, it was not os, a particular Proyi- .'X. 


dence that he ſhould f 

lain” that be did not underſtand nor 
hin of the Deſign of God, in de 
the ee up to Death. The Paſl; 97 


"Marth: x. 19, 20, When they ſhall deliver 
pu up, tale no thought, bow or what ye ſhall 
rake For it is not ye that ſpeak, but the 
ſpirit of your Father that ſpe keth in you ; 
vid. Mark” xiii,” 11, i. e. The Holy Ghoſt 
ſhall/ teach you in the ſame hour what ye 
ought to jay, Luke xii. 11. He that recet- 
verb yon, recerveth me; and he that receiveth 
"me, receiveth him that ſent me, Mark x. 40. 
John iti. 20. And Geneſis. xlv. 8. Tojepb 
ſays to his Brethen, So now it was not ye 
that. ſent me hither, but God, In like man- 
ner Calapbhas meant one ſingle determinate 
thing by his Speech ; and he ſpoke of put- 
ting an innocent Man to death. God in his 
Providence always deſign'd that the innocent 
Fe 706 izs ſhould be put to death; and therefore 

en Ciapbas F dviſed it concerning eas 

ſo long before his Time wag come, he ſpoke 
as if he had had the Spirit of Prophecy upon 
him; and conſidering the Event, and Inten- 
tion of God, as if he had ſeen the whole 
schemes of the Divine Providence... 


A ſecond 


K 5s he did, when Vw 
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The. Camariem of {Vatural 
A ſecond Paſſage i is 2 Sam. vii. 18. — 4 
be his Father, and be ſhall be ny San. 
Words were litterally intended by Gad op of 
Solomon David underſtood them of Solo. 
mon, 1 Chron, xxii. 9, 10. The: word-of the 
Lord came unto me, ſaying Thou 0 
build an houſe unto my name A. fon ſpall be 


born unto thee — bis name ſhall be Salomon 


He ſhall build an houſe. for my name, and he 


ſhall be my Son, and I will be bis Father. 


Again, in a ſolemn Aſſembly of the/Princes! 
of Iſrael, and all the Men of Conſequence 
and Note of the Kingdom, Dauid aflures | 


them, that tbe Lord had choſen Solomon ta 


build lis houſe ; for ] bave choſen bim to b. 


my Son, and I will be his Father, 1 Chron. 
xxviii, 6. David not only thought that 
theſe Words were appropriated to Sohm, 
but Solomon himſelf thought ſo, as appears 
from the 1 Kings v. 5. I purpoſe tu bed an 
houſe unto the name of the Lord my God, as 
the Lord ſpale unto David my father; Jaying, 
Thy Son, whom I will ſet upon the throne in 
thy room, he ſhall build. an . houſe 1 unto y] 
name. There is nothing in the n 
that intimates that any one elſe is ſpoken. of: 
and therefore the only Reaſon why it is con- 
ceiv'd, that the Meſſiab is meant in theſe 
Words is, becauſe the Author of the Rpiſtie 
to the Hebrews has cited theſe: Words as 
parat the Sen of God, eminentiy ſo call 


ed, 


3388 S FFTZRg. OS. g. 


eee! 20 


ed, or, The Cbriſt. 


ferr'd; — — intend xi 


ferent Perſons, who lived at a ebouſand Years 
diſtance from each other. 
It is faid indeed, but how will it be prove <q 


that the Words in the Book of Chronicles re- 


late to to different Perſons ? When we read 

ſition, and ſee that it belongs to a par- 
ticular Perſon; from the Context, from the 
Deſign of the Speaker, and from all the Marks 


that can appropriate it; which way can a Man 
be convinced againſt the common Uſe of all 
guage ; againſt all Rules of underſtand- 
ing "ay any Truth? You will ſay the Apoſtle _ 


Lan 


was inſpired, and he knew the Mind of God. 
But let it be conſidered, that this Man, of 


whom it was ſaid, 1 will be to him a Father, 4 


or his Father, and be ſhall be to me a Son, or 
my Son, was one who might cmi Tniqui- 
ty, and be chaſtened jor it with the Rods 
of Men; notwithſtanding the permiſſion of 


which, the mercy of God was not to depart © 


away from bim, as it did from Saul: eve 


Circumſtance in Nathan's Meſſage to David” 
ſhews that Solomon was intended; and So 
mon in fact did build the Houſe here named. 


If 


235 
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Cn Ar. If it be aſked," to whom does the relative 


X. Word, His, in the Place in queſtion, refers 


3 I will be his Father; the Anſwer will 
s be, to Him, whoſe Kingdom was to 
be eſtabliſhed ; Him, who was to gui A 
houſe, which David cduld not; i. e. Sola mon. 
Where then there is no Ambiguity of Con- 
ſtruction, no Hardneſs in the Expreſſion, 
but all is clear and eaſy, and intelligible, no- 
thing muſt make one give up ſuch a Propo- 
ſition, unleſs one can be content to give up 
all Language, and never to underſtand any 
thing that is ſaid. 
Which way then muſt one account for 
the Apoſtle's Citation, and his uſe of theſe 
Words, as if God had ſpoken them concern- 
ing his Son Jes Not I think by aſſerting 
two Senſes to the ſame Words, or by — 
gining that the Prophecy related both to 
Solomon and Jeſus in the ſame individual 
Terms. This was a Prophecy made to 
David, in which it was aſſured him, ver. 16. 
Thine houſe and thy kingdom ſhall be gab. iſhed” 
for ever before thee, 55 throne ſhall be eftab- 
iſhed for ever. In conſequence of this Pro- 
miſe, the mercy of God was not to depart away 
from: — — at it did from Saul, hom God 
put away be 12 David) on account of any 
Iniquities which He, or . miglit be guilty 
wy, Now this Mercy was accompliſhed in 
The Chriſt who deſcended from David, and 


1 Who 


urge, 


ase. err N oe oo = I 
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who was 70 reign over the houſe of Jacob ſor Cu Ar. 
ever, and of whoſe kingdom there was ud end, X. 
Luke i. 3g. 1} „ 15004181 0 THhiw 1 AN ANI © 
Tis plain that this 2ohole, Prophecy does 
not relate to Salomon, nor is it to be confined 
to bis Times; but it was to take in the ſuc- 
cceding Times quite down to the End; du- 
ring which, God was to appoint a place for his 
people, and to plant them, that they might 
dwell in ai place of: their own, and move no 
more, neither ſhall. the children of  wicked- 
1 afflie them any more, 2 Sam. vii, 10. 
his Part of the Prophecy was not to be 
fulfilled in Solomon's Days, but in ſomebody's 
elſe. The Apoſtle therefore having men- 
tion'd the Authority and Dominion of the 
Son of God, quotes this Prophecy. made to 
David, concerning his Deſcendants, and the 
great and laſting Authority that was eſtabliſh- 
ed in his Family. Chriſt the Son of God 
has an Authority or Name greater than An- 
gels; for God never promiſed any Dominion 
to them as he did to, and has accompliſhed in, 
his Son Jeſus'; — I will be bis Father, and 
be ſhall be my Son — Wine houſe and thy 
kingdom vill I flabliſh for ever, &c. The 
Prophecy which is quoted plainly ſhews that 
a great Dominion was deſign'd all along for 
the Son of God, which was not deſign'd for 
any Angels; and this was the only Point to 
be proved. Now the citing no more 4 it, 
| | I than 
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Cu Af. than thoſe Words I will be his Father, and 
X. be ſhall be my Son— was a ſufficient Refer- 
vVerw, and was only deſign'd as a Reference, to 
the , Which proved. that an Inberi- 
' tance, a Power, a real Dominion was all a- 
long deſign d to be given to the Son, the ap- 
pointed Heir of all things; which being now 
ven to Tofu, ſhews how this Prophecy was 
Falfilled. is I think to be more eaſy, than 
to account for it as ſome do, by making this 
a different Prophecy from that which occurs, 
1 Chron. xxii, 10. But this I perfectly ſub- 
mit to the Reader's judgment. ER 
In a Third Inſtance— Surely be hath born 
our griefs and carried our ſorrows, Eſai. liii. 4. 
St. Peter in the Uſe of theſe Words has a 
plied them to the Death of Chriſt upon 
' Croſs, — who his own ſelf bare our fins in bis 
oon body on the tree, 1 Pet. ii. 24, St. Mat- 
thew tells us, c. viii, 16, 17, He healed all 
that were fick, that it might be fulfilled which 
dont ſpoken by Eſaias the Prophet, ſaying, Him- 
ſelf took our infirmities and bare our ſick- 
_ Ia both places the Words of generg/ F 
Signification are applied to particular diffe- 
101 Inſtances: Not that 22 Wende 
Words of double meaning, more than the ö 
ers- of all Languages; but they 0 
are to be undeſtood in their uſual | . 
and extent, as the Words of every other 
Par are. 
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Sometimes it happens that in a re 


Words are ſo connected, or are uſed in 


239 
X. 


a figurative manner, that we may not be WWW 


able to conceive what is the Meaning, until 
the Event ſhall, in or in whole, clear it 
up. In many of the Prophecies in the Re- 
welations, it was impoſſible to ſay poſitivel 
What was the preciſe Meaning — all 
the Eyent ſhewed the Defigns of Providence. 
But then as that One Event was foretold, 
that One Event ſhewed the One ſingle litteral 
Senſe intended in the „and has 
1 
ipto M. and Mi | 
about them. 
e Lay reg real 2 
any Pr z A t contains 
1 


whole that eſign d to reveal. Diſ 
may ſometimes ariſe amongſt learned ? 
what was the intended Particular of ſome 
Part of a Prophecy; but there was but one 
"Senſe of every Part, as well as of the Whole. 
And if we imagine mote. than one intended, 
we may affirm, a Prophecy to be fo often 
fulfilled as there are Circumſtances which 
tally wich the Words of any Propoſition con- 
tained in it; i. e. we could never tell when, 
Was fulfilled at all, which is making all, this 
ſort of Revelations entirely uſeleſs, and ſu- 
| 0 132 130 1 | a kag 
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rar CHAP. . | 
Of the Advantage: of Reuel. 


Cu Ap. 2 has 4 Foes that ene ſuch a 
XI. thing as Revelation ; and likewiſe that 


VV Truth is the Rule and Meaſure of Action. 


The natural, Queſtion then ariſes What is 
the Ve of Revelation? Tis certain that God 
does nothing in vain; nor does he do more 
than is neceſſary to the Ends he has in view. 
If Reaſon therefore be the Rule or Law of 
Action, and that will ſhew Mankind all that 
is neceſſary to lead them to Happineſs, of 
what Advantage is Revelation? The true So- 
lution of this will be of fingular Service to all 
that are Friends to Chriſtianit. 

When Reaſon is declared to be a ſufficient 
Rule, the Conſequence is not as ſome have 
ima gined, that Men may lay afide and neg- 
lect the Goſpel Revelation; but it is to aſſert, 
that God has given to Men ſufficient Powers 
to enable them to find out their Duties to 
God, to their Neighbours, and to themſelves: 
That no one Principle of Duty is ſuch, as 
is not diſcoverable by Men ſted by Re- 


velation : That if oy its Dictates in. 


y cannot but have 
hopes 


a regular Practice, 


h 
d 
f 


— 
1 


e 


hopes of, and certainly will meet with the Cit Ar. 


divine Favour : That they can inform them- 
ſelves how to appe 
they have tranſgreſſed their Duties. This is 
what is meant by the Sufficiency of human 
Reaſon; and to confute this Notion, ſome 
Point of Morality, ſome Duty ſhould be 
named, which is not written in the Tables 
of Mens Hearts; or is not diſcoverable by 
Reaſon. | 

It is not to the purpoſe to name the par- 
ticular Miſtakes or Paralogifms of Tully, or of 
any other ancient Moraliſt: nor can I think, 
that in order to enhance the Benefits of Re- 
velation, one ought to deery Reaſon, or de- 
claim upon its Weakreſ? ; much leſs can I 
think it of any Service to make uſe of ſuch 


— Diſtinctions as tis remorely ſufficient, but 


— Nor do I apprehend it of 
nſequence to conſider Mankind in 
ts loweſt State, ſuch as the Hottentors are, 
or the wild Americans, and ſuch Sorts of our 
Species. The utmoſt Cure ſhould be taken, 
not to produce ſuch Arguments againſt the 


Sufficiency of Reaſon, as will deſtroy the S. 
fictency of Revelation itfelf : For we find in 


fact, Une Revelation is not proximately ſuf-" 


ficient more than Reafoh and admidſt all 
the Uſes or Benefit of Revelation, if we 


look into the Chriftfan World, we (hall find” 


Idolatry and I in all its Forms, 
little 


aſe the Anger of God after 


{be Connexion of Natural 


Cn Ap. little inferior to what it was in the Heathen 
XI, World: Vices and Immoralities as ſhame- 
Vleſſiy practiſed in Rome Chriſtian as it was in 


Rome Heathen ; nay, tis certain that Idola- 
try is infinitely more praCtiſed in the Chri- 
ſtian World, than it is in the Mabometan; 
and Wickedneſs abounds: in Europe much 
more than it docs in China. I cannot for- 
bear adding; it muſt needs be that offences 
come, but woe to that man by whom the Mence 
cometh, Matth. xviii. 7. 

When the Advantages of Revelation: are 
to be ſpecified; I cannot conceive that it 
ſhould be maintained as neceſſary to fix'a 
Rule of Morality : For what one Principle 
of Morality is there which the Hearhen 
Moraliſts had not aſſerted or maintained? 
Before ever any Revelation is offered ito Man- 
kind, they are ſuppoſed to be ſo well acquaint- 
ed with moral Truths, as from them to judge 
of the Truth of the Revelation ! it ſelf; and 
from them to fix and determine the Extent 


and Meaning, or the proper Limitations of 


ſuch moral Propoſitions as are contain'd in 

any Revelation. And had we not ſome 
Standard by which we could examine, and 
try what is offered to us under the pretence, 
or the reality, of Revelation, I do not appre- 
hend which way we could diſcover Im- 
poſtures from Realities; or charge a Do- 
ne with Abſurdities ; or limit any general 
. Expeef 
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Expreſſions, or determine the Meaning of Cn Ar. 
moral Propoſitions, which are never expreſ- XI, 
ſed, or very rarely in the Books of the Net WW 


Teſlament in a ſtrict philoſophical manner. 
When the Goſpel, e. g. enjoins us to love our 
enemies; to give 10 every man that afketh 


tbee; not to aſt one's goods from him that 


taketh them away; not to turn away from 
him that would borrow of thee ; not to rejiſt 
evil, &c. — Theſe and ſuch-like Paſſages 
are all to be underſtood with proper Limita- 
tions 3 nor do any Men of "Senſe pretend 
that the Injunction to /ove our enemies, im- 
plies a Command to do to and for them, ex- 
actly all the ſame things, as the Command 
to love our Patents, or our Friends, does, 
or would. The Rule of Morality therefore 
is ſomething founded in the relations of 
things; and is not fixed by Revelation, but is 
exactly what it is independent of Revelation # 
'Tis the Teſt of Revelation, or the Standard 
by which it is to be tried, and conſequently 
muſt be ſuppoſed as previous unto it. 

Nor can lation be neceſfary to afcer+ 
tain Religion. For Religion - conſiſting in 
nothing but doing our Duties from a Senſe 


of the Being of God, Revelation is not ne- 


ceſſary to this End, unleſs it be ſaid that we 
cannot know that there is a God, and what 
our Duties are, without it. Reaſon will 
dnn wag that there is a Go; and that we 

— art 


244 The Connexion of Matura 
Cn Ap. are to thank him for what we have, and to 
XI, to pray to him for what we want; that we 
ace to be juſt and charitable to our Neigh- 
bours; that we, are to be temperate and ſo- 
ber in ourſelves. Revelation does not afcer- 
tain theſe Duties, nor make them any other 
than they arc without it: It does not aſcer- 
tain the Exiſtence of God, but ſuppoſes it ; it 
ſuppoſes likewiſe Duties already known ; nor is 
Religion more uncertain in any reſpect with- 
out Revelation, than it is with it ; and con- 
ſequently it does not ſtand in need of Revela- 

tion to aſcertazn it. 
What then is the true Uſe, or wherein 
conſiſts the Advantage of Revelation? The 
Anſwer is, It contains Motives and Rea- 
ſons for the practiſe of what is right ; more 
and different from, what natural Reaſon 
without this help can ſuggeſt. Reaſon will 
diſcover the different relations of things, and 
the Obligations which Men are under as 
reaſonable Agents to. do what Reaſon ſug- 
geſts, When it takes into its view the Idea 
of God, and applics that to the ſubject of 
moral Duties, and makes his Pleaſure, or 
Diſpleaſure the Motive to Action or Forbear- 
ance, there Religion begins. When any one 
makes uſe of the Motives ſuggeſted by Ne- 
4 velation, there Revelation 4 — place. If 
| | therefore Revelation ſuggeſts to any one more 
„ Knowledge, and more Motives for the * 
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of Virtue, than otherwiſe a Man can have ;Cn ap. 
in this caſe it becomes of fingular Uſe and Xl. 


Service to Mankind, 
To trace out this from its firſt Source : 


Man is a reaſonable Creature, capable of 


thinking and judging; he has a ſagacious 
Mind, which from paſt and preſent things 
can oftentimes diſcover future ones ; he can 
ſee and judge of the Cauſes of things, and 
their Effects and Conſequences ; nor is he 
tied down to the Conſideration of what is 
near, but he can diſcover very remote and 
diſtant things, and by this means can com- 


prehend very much of the whole State of 


Life; and he can ſee what is uſeful or miſ- 
chievous to himſelf or to his Neighbours. 
This makes it neceſſary that ſuch a Creature 
ſhould have his Obligations to act rationally 
very ſtrong upon him: The more Arguments 
therefore or Reaſons that he has for Action, 
and the better they are ſuited to his Capacity 
the more will he be kept to the practice of 
what is right, and the more ſtrongly and 
more effectually will they work upon him. 
If by the Strength of his natural Capacities, 
he can diſcover a firſt Cauſe and Governor of 
the Univerſe— This will be an additional 
Reaſon for his Doing, what without this, 
Reaſon would ſuggeſt to be right and fit for 
him to do. When again more Reaſons are 
given to ſuch a Being, tis fo much the more 

At iS probable 
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1 he will be kept to the ee. of his 


uty. The Beedle e therefore of Reve- 


LYN lation muſt be ny; if either it ſupplies 


Mankind with more Arguments and Reaſons 
for Action or avoidance of Action than they 
have without it ; or if it ſets thoſe Arguments 
and Reaſons which they have from Reaſon 
in a plainer and clearer light, than other- 
wiſe they could have, in order to engage 
them to do their Duties, We are not to 
imagine that Revelation is given merely for 
Revelation ſake, either to ſhew the World 
that God knows, or fore-knows more than 
we Mortals do ; but it is with a view to us, 
and our good, to make Men really better 
than otherwiſe they would be. And for 
this Reaſon it is, were there not many more, 


that all who profeſs the Chriſtian Religion 


ſhould have conſtant Recourſe to the New 


Teftament for what the Will of God is ; and 
not to the Additions of Men, who by ma- 
king a mighty ſtir about many Points, and 
by entering into metaplyfical Niceties, in- 
ſtead of making Chriſtianity a Doctrine of 
Ve and Benefit to the World, they — 

made it a Theological Science; and the 
cipal and eſſential Articles of i it, ſuch fy are 
of 1 no Uſe or Benefit to the World, becauſe 

unintelligible by the ableſt Men. 

For the clearer underſtanding of the real 
Uſe of Revelation, it will be worth while 
to 


r 
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to enter into a Specification of Particulars as CH ap, 
they lie in the New Teftament. The Light XI. 
of Reaſon could not, poſſibly diſcover that 
there was to be ſuch a Kingdom erected, as 

that which, in Scripture is ſtiled, the kingdom 

of Heaven, of God, of Chriſt, of the Son of 

Man. All therefore that can be known in 
relation to That State; who are to be its Sub- 

jefls ; when, and where, and what it is to 

be; what are its Laus; what are its Privi- 

leges; what are the Penalties of the Breach 

of its Laws, or what its Rewards; when, 

and where, and by whom Theſe are to be 
diſtributed ; whether there ſhall be no End 
abſolutely of Chriſt's Kingdom, or whether a 

time will come when Chriſt ſhall deliver up 

his Kingdom to the Father— All this is only 
knowable from Revelation, Now ſuppoſing 

that there ,is a Revelation of theſe things, 

and of many more which concern this King- 

dom; if from thence we can ſee, that all 

this is an Argument for patient continuance in 
well-doing, to make Men look to and for 1 
a future State of Good and Evil, according 1 
to the Good or Evil done here; then the 
Conſequence muſt be a ſtrong Argument for 
Virtue, and a ſtrong Motive to it, more than 
the Light of Nature can give; and there- 
fore to a rational Being it muſt be of great 
Ule and Service. | 
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Where there are any Particulars of this 


Scene of Providence foretold, it is not mere- 


N ly that Mien ſhould ſee and admire the Wit; 


dom and Fore-knowledge of God, but that 
they may have certain and infallible Argu- 


ments that there is a wiſe Governor of the 


Univerſe, who gives to all that obſerve, ſure 
and certain Signs of his Government ; and 
which therefore muſt turn the Eyes of 
Men to Him, and be a e Memento 
of Him. 

The Doftrine of the T; rintity, ua con- 
ſidered as it lies in the New Teftament, is not 
any abſolute myſterious Notion, but only a 
Doctrine holding forth that which the bap- 
tiſmal Creed likewiſe contains, an Acknow- 
ledgment of the One God and Father of all, 
who made and governs all things; who has 
ſent his Son into the World to erect a King- 
dom of Righteouſneſs; and who has con- 
firm'd the Truth of what his Son did and 
ſaid here, by ſending a Third Perſon, called 
the Holy Spirit, to enable the Apoſtles to 
work Signs and Wonders, and to teach the 
World that Doctrine which might bring them 
to Salvation, | 

So again, in an [Inſtance where Reaſon 
can diſcover a great deal; I mean, that there 
will be a future State, and this proportion'd 
to Mens Actions here. This, no doubt, is a 
yu Motive to Virtue, and accordingly ' tis 

capable 
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capable of the ſtricteſt Demonſtration, when C ae, 
once any one is convinced that the Supream XI. 
Being is wiſe, and juſt, and good. tas FN 
many Ideas are to be compared together; 
and many Obſervations from Fact and Ex- 
perience in the World, are all to be brought 
together in order to trace out this important 
Truth; the Chriſtian Revelation has produ- 
ced an Argument from Eye-/jght for it, viz, 
the Reſurrection of Jeſus from the Dead: 
an Argument which all Men ate equally 
Judges of, the Ignorant as well as the Learn- 
ed, the Illiterate and Men of low Capaci- 
ties, equally with thoſe of refined Thought. 
Here then is a ſtrong Motive to Virtue pro- 
duced, and in ſuch a manner, as naturally 
will influence all : and which. proves a fu- 
ture State in ſuch a manner as every rational 
Agent may comprehend. Tt has added to this 
many Circumſtances about our ſpiritual Re- 
ſurrection Bodies; about a future Judgment; 
our Judge; Rewards ; Puniſhments ; the firſt | 
and ſecond Reſurrection ; the State and Place | 
that good Men are to be in with Chriſt, and | 
with God Himſelf, He that is acquainted | 
with and fully convinced of theſe Truths, | 
cannot but be careful not to fail in the pur- 
ſuit of right Action. | 1 4 
In this manner may every Inſtance of Re- 
velation be tried. Every Doctrine which is 
diſcovered to us, whether it be in general 
com- 
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Cu Ar. comprehended under the Term Faith, 7. e. an 
XI, Aſſent of the Mind to any Truth on the Au- 
UV V thority of the Revealer ; or it be a particu- 
lar Notion ; ſtill it is always either a Reaſon 
for, or a Motive to, or a Memento of, our Du- 
ty. Virtue is the End always; and though 
ſometimes this End may not be at firſt ſight 
ſeen,” yet if we trace the Chain but one or 
two Links, we can never fail of coming at 
this. Thus, e. g. the two poſitive Inſtitu- 
tions of Chriſtianity, Bapti/m, and the Lord's 
Supper— They were inſtituted as Means to 
Virtue, and the propereſt Memento's of our 
Duty that can be thought of : The one to 
ut us in mind of a death unto fin ; the other 
of the death of Chrift for us, and brotherly 
love to one another ; The one to initiate us 
into a Society of Men who walk by Faith, 
and not by Sight; who believe and truſt in 
God, as a Rewarder of them that ſeek Him : 
the other to put them in mind of their con- 
ſtant Obligations to abſerve the Laws of Him, 
who purchaſed them to God by his Blood. 
Whatever then tends to confirm Mankind 
in their natural Notions of the Being of a 
God, or a future State ; whatever will make 
them more fix'd in thoſe great Principles, 
than otherwiſe they would be, This is all fo 
much clear Advantage to Mankind : it tends 
to make them more uſeful to Society ; more 


ſerviceable to one another ; better Parents ; 
| better 
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better Maſters; better Subjects; better Ser-CM Ap. 


vants, and better Friends, than they could XI. 


be without ſuch Notions, © And if this be WW 


the obvious Conſequence, it will not admit 
of one Moment's Debate to aſſign the true 
Advantage of Revelation, and what its Uſe 
is. Suppoſe Natural Reaſon /ufficrent, if pur- 
ſued ; yet what is difficult to prove in the way 
of Reaſon, may be made much egſer by the 
help of Revelation. The natural Man can 
diſcover his Duty; the ſpiritual Man, 7. e. 
He that is well verſed in Revelation, has all 
the Advantages which the natural Man has, 
and the Addition of all that he can learn 
from Revelation. The one can carry his 
Searches no farther than to make ſome general 
Obſervations on Providence ; the other has 
many Particulars of that Providence diſco- 
vered to him, The Man that has Revela- 
tion, has more Arguments, more Motives, to 
do his Duty, than he that wants it : and 
ſurely the more a Man knows, the more 
likely he is to do right. A Moral Agent, 
that has before him a certain Rule, by which 
he is to act, is more likely to obſerve it, if 
he has an exact Skill, and a full Conviction 
upon him what will be the Conſequence of 
his Negle&, and this confirmed to him by a 
reat Variety of Arguments and concurring 
Gitcuraſtanoes, than he is who is not ſo ful- 


ly 


* 


2532 De Connexion.of Matural 
Cu Ar. ly convinced, and has not ſuch 3 
XI. Arguments laid before him. 

The Doctrines of Revelatign m 
confined to either Prophe phectes, or, As Tag 
taught Men, which their natural ;Reaſc 
could not diſcover. If Matters of Morality 
be taken in under the general Term, the 
Uſes of them to Men in every Station are 

very obvious: But the other Notions of it 

are here principally to be conſidered. Pro- 
phecy is a ſtanding Evidence of the Being, 
and Providence of God: and every Event 
foretold is a Confirmation of that great Prin- 
ciple upon which all Religion depends. , Now 
this Principle is the great Support, of all 
Morality in the World: its Influence is very 
ſtrong upon all Perſons : and if the Prin- 
ciple be made ſelt-evident, that which makes 
it ſo muſt be proportionably uſeful. Men of 
ordinary Abilities may not be ſo well quali- 
fied to argue back from Effects to Cauſes, ; 
nor are they competent Judges of the Wiſ- 
dom and Contrivance of things; and parti- 
culatly of the ordinary Motions of the Hea- 
vens, which ſhew the moſt conſummate 
Wiſdom. But when they hear r ſee Events 
foretold, they cannot but perceive, an, over- 
ruling. Providence, which directs, all things 
to ptomote his Great Ends: and when once 
they are thus convinced, their, Mative to 


W Aftion is encreaſed. All Þrophecy 
# 2 ere: 
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therefore is aſeful ; uſefal to prove, uſeful toCn ar. 
ſupport, the firſt Principle of Morality,” XI. 
Ed Doctrine taught in the ſame Way, v 
has likewiſe its good Uſes, in diſcovering 
what Reaſon cannot, or in confirming what 
Reaſon does, teach. E. g. When Reaſon 
traces out a providential Diſpoſition of things, 
Revelation diſcovers many particular Branches, 
or Scenes, or Partictilars of it; vis, That 
all Power in Heaven and Earth is given to 
the Son of Man; that God ill judge the 
World by his Son: That we muſt all ap- 
fear at the Fudgment Seat of Chriſt : That 
Jefus Chriſt 75 Lord of all. Theſe and many 
other Doctrinal Points contain Particulars of 
the Providential Scheme ; and are all adapt- 
ed to make Men better, or to lead a Life of 
Holineſs and Virtue, Sometimes the Do- 
ctrines of Revelation are ſuch as confirm and 
tend to ſtrengthen thoſe Notions which Rea- 
ſon does teach. Whenever this is done, it 
is by adding ſuch Circumſtances to impor- 
tant Doctrines, as may make us more care- 
ful of obſerving the great Rule of Action. 

The Circumſtances of a future Judgment; 
of the Appearance of our judge; of the 
Reſurrection; of the Joys prepared for Good 
Men; that they are made Heirs of God, 
ang Joint Heirs of Jeſus Chriſt ; of the 
Puniſhments of Bad ones; of the Gift uf 
God, which is eternal Life; — Theſe = 
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Cn ap. all ſtrong Motives to Goodneſs, and have 4 
XI. direct Tendency to make Men Virtus. 
And indeed. "Amid all the Contenerſies, 


and Difference of. Interpretations; by which 
of Bible has been racked and tortured, yet 
cat Point has always been ſecured, 

ben Sach oodneſs is made the End of all Points 
of 1 Whenever the abſtruſeſt and 
moſt metaphyſical Subjects have been treated 
on, ot are ever preached on in any or all 
Churches, the Divines of all Denomination 
conſtantly endeavour to ſhew the Le of their 
Docfrinal Notions, and have and do point 
out their Tendency to produce good Practice 
in Mens Lives. A certain Sign, that how 
much ſoever they differ in thei Interpreta- 
tions of Doctrines, they all agree in theit 
U/e, which is to promote Virtue ; and in 
courſe, they all agree in fact in this great and 
univerſal Deſign of Revelation. 

There may, I think, from what 1 have 
ſaid, be this General Scholium drawn, | 

The Chriſtian .that has a true Senſe of 
the Exiſtence of the One God and Father 
of all, and acts towards Him as the Go- 
vernor of all things in Heaven and Earth; 
that behaves himſe i as in God's Preſence ; 
that guards as much as he can againiſt all 
known Sin, and whenever he falls ſhort of 
his, Duty, immediately returns to it ; that is 
juſt, in giving to every one his Due, and 
ſews this Diſpoſition by a ſtrict — 

© Ml 
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of Promiſes, Fairneſs in Dealings, Aſſiſtance C Ap. 

to the poor and diſtreſſed; that is temperate XI. 

and chaſte, and governs his Appetites; that WW 
does not dare to do Ill, whatever Security he 
may have that he ſhall not be detected ot 
diſcovered: That loves his Brethren in 
Chriſt, and endeavours to promote Peace 
and Unity, and Concord; and does not cen- 
ſure or condemn them for any thing but 
Immoralities, or what leads to Immorality ; 
That lives in Expectation of another Life, and 
of a future Judgment by Chriſt, and acts as 
one accountable to the Great Searcher of 
Hearts Such a Man is truly Religious; 
and let him be abuſed under what Name Men 
f will; let him do, or not do, any indifferent 
Act; by whatever Name, Sect, or Party, he 
be named, if he honeſtly ſtrives to know and 
do his Maſter's Will, hewill be receiv'd by his 
Lord, and will be rewarded with Eternal Life. 
On the contrary, he that has no Fear of 
the Great God; that does not live as in his 
Preſence ; that is wilfully guilty of any Im- 
morality, and does not repent of it, by re- 
turning to his Duty ; that is uncharitable in 
cenſuring and condemning his Brethren ; 
that dares do what he thinks to be wrong. 
In what Shape ſoever theſe Acts may appear, 

ſuch as lying, cheating, injuring, ſweating [| 

falſly or wantonly, Breach of Promiſe, judg- | 

ing; cenſuring, hating, perſecuting his Bre- 
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Cu Ap. thren, — That does not endeavour to know 
XI. and do his Maſter's Will; ſuch a Man is not, 
WV Veannot be deemed, Rel gious, thoug h he 
reads the Scriptures, — ali the A point- 
ments of the Church, frequents Prayers, 
Sermons, Sacrament, keeps faſt, or does any 
external Service whatever ; nor will he be 


accepted by Chriſt at the laſt Day. *l 
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Containing ObjeQion Rions gain} Revelation, and 


of wers to them, 


T has been ſhewn already, that the greatCH AP. 
End and Uſe of Revelation is to make XII. 


Men Virtuous ; and whatever is founded UW 


upon Truth, and is ſuited for the ſervice of 
Virtue, is in itſelf fit and proper to be uni- 
verſally received among Men. The Reli- 
gion of Chriſt in particular conſiſts of Mo- 
tives which all tend to one point, viz. to 
make Men Better in their ſeveral relations 
than otherwiſe they would be: Its great de- 
ſign is to turn Mens Thoughts from This 
World; and to teach them ſo to live as be- 
comes Creatures, who ſeek thoſe things which 
are above, where Chriſt fitteth on the right 
hand of God. Every Doctrine has a view to 
this great End; and contains either a direct 
motive to Virtue, or a manifeſtation of the 
Providential Diſpoſition of things; which is 
indeed a more remote, but at the ſame time 
an indiſputable Argument for the ſame Cauſe; 
Suppoſing therefore, what may eaſily be 
proved, that the Religion of Chriſt tends to 
promote good Morals, and that this is the 
great End of all its Doctrines, Laws, Threats, 

1 Promiſecs, 
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Cnar. Promiſes,» Declatitiòns, aid Exhortations, it 
XII. muſt be owned to be in its own nature right- 
y fitted to be an Univer/al Religion: and as 


, our Saviour commanded it to be taught to 
All Nations, it may juſtly claim to be uni uer- 
ally received among Mankind, when they 
have it offered to them. 
But notwithſtanding this, it is objected: 
Firſt, That whatever was revealed, if it 
« was deſigned for Univer/al Uſe, muſt be 
% conſigned to Writing. Books muſt be 
% made; and Arguments, muſt.be uſed to 
« convince all ſuch as are not Eye-1wirneſſes 
« of the Evidence produced for the Revela- 
tion. Now ſuppoſing it wrote in Books, 
Men have no Principle in them where- 
by to know that they are obliged to learn 
„ to read at all; much leſs can a Man of 
any other Country know that he is obliged 
eto learn to read Greek,or Hebreus or Chalder, 
or any foreign Language in which the Re- 
velation ſhall happen to be penn d. But 
« ſuppoſe we farther, That the Revelation 
* is Wrote ; all to whom it is propoſed muſt 
«'be convinced by Arguments of the Reaſo- 
e nableneſs and Neceſſity of receiving it. 
If therefore the Revelation contain any 
Tau of God, it ought like all Laws to 
% carry its Authority with it, and Argu- 
* ments ſhould not be urged to prove its 
Authority. For no Law is of any Conſe- 
Gens | % quence 


. 
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« | quenee ot Effect, if the Subject is to diECnuAar, 
| pute, and be comvinced by Arguments of XII. 
| „the Authority of the Legiſlator, There WWW 
is there ſore àa double defect in propoſing to 
„„ the World a written Revelation: Pi, i 
« is a thing to be proved; whereas the bulk 
« of the World is not capable of judging of 


the force of thoſe Arguments by which 
| « it muſt be proved, in arder to make them 
« ſubmit to it: And Secondly, if it contains 
) any Law of God, it ought to carry as 
plain and viſible marks of His Authority, 
„as Human Laws do of the Authority of 


© their Legiſlator. God therefore ſhould 


a * have implanted in Mens Minds ſome in- 
) << nate Principle, by which they might have 
f « known his Laws, and have ſubmitted to 
] them, as they do to the Laws of the State 
in which they live, in which there is al- 
35 „ways care taken of a ſufficient Promul- 
t gation. A. ww 


n Hut ſtill there is a farther Difficulty, or 
t * rather Abſurdity in ſuppoſing a Revelation 
. « written, or contained. in Books; and that 
1 * is, that in proceſs of time the written 
/ Books muſt become of dubious Authority. 
0 They muſt become full of various Read- 
- inge; one word will be ſubſtituted. for 
1 *' another; and at length the Text itſelf 
- e muſt be rendered precarious and uncertain. 
Me ſee how it has been in fact in the New 

8 2 «© Teſta- 
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Cnap.,* Teſtament, where. Thirty Thayapd diffe- 
XII. . reot Teclians, are already talen not 
and how, many more 


| N ev N YN 
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1 


12 notice of ; 
! ea there be, 

were 0 M88. N Hy e 
great deal, among bath Antient and. Mo- 
en Che, of 4 en, ee Cor 
% ruptions of the Scripture, Inter polations, 
Wand ſuch like Injuries of Time, and 
« wicked, Men, which have rendered the 
* Text of the New Teſtament, uncertain : 
« And thus it myſt happen to all Revelation 
* that is contained in Books or Writings,” 
In This Objection it is obſerved, , That 
Any Revelation made to a particular 
« Perſon, and which is deſigned to be for 
e uni verſal and perpetual Uſe mult he wrote 


in Books, But no Man, is obliged; to learn 


*« to. read, and much, leſs is he gbliged to 
learn any foreign Language in which a 
* Revelation may be penn d. Therefore 
% God could not defign that a Revelation 
made to any particular Perſon, ſhould be 
« for the Uſe of all Men; it being impoſſi- 
« ble. that all Men ſhould ever bg obliged to 
learn to read.“ r 
It is true, that all Men are not obliged to 
learn to read, or to learn any, foreign Lan- 
guages: But Men may be capable of ac 
uiring any Tiuths, which are uſeful to 
them, without being able to read, or to un- 


derſtand the Language in which an impor- 
tant 
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tant Diſcovery was firſt made, Men may Cu ap. 
caſily drink of a River, without drinking at XII. 
the Fountain Head. They may be taught WW 


the Doctrine that is fo advantageous to them, 
without being able to read the Original that 
contains it. And by this means, ignorant 
People may come to the Knowledge of the 
Truth; and uſeful Doctrines may be incul- 
cated, illuſtrated, and confirmed; and honeſt 
Men may come to know what honeſt Men 
would be deſirous of knowing: And this I 
take to be the Caſe even of Morality itſelf, 
The Knowledge of Good Morals in order 
to Happineſs is not born in every, or any 
Man : but his buſineſs is to enquire, and ob- 
ſerve, and to purſue in practice what he can 
learn to be right, We have no antecedent 
innate Principle in us, whereby we know 
that we are obliged to be 7% or Honeſt : 
And however certain and clear to ſome, even 
to Demonſtration, it may be, that Juice 
and Honefly ought to be obſerved ; yet the 
Reaſon of thoſe practical Principles may be 
dematided, and muſt be given to ſuch as re- 
om it. Men certainly, in general, come at 
the Knowledge of Morality, juſt as they do 
at the Knowledge of other things, by being 
taught ; and when they perceive the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of the Ideas they ac- 
quire, they become convinced of the Truth 


of Moral Principles and of their Obligations. 
83 Now 


26 2 The Conne 0 of Natural 
Ci Ar. Now as the bull Mankind practice theſe 
XII. Principles, the Tru! of 'whic * 5 cannot 
Peng prove, {0 they ay! any other that they come 
| to perceive in fact to be uſeful * them i in or- 
det to direct them to Happine 3 
But the caſes, it will be ſaid, differ, 2 
rality i is all diſcoverable by the Ligh 5 bf our 
own Minds, if we ſicadily and care ly ap- 
y our ſelves to find it, We have P rb 
ſufficient for this purpoſe given us by 
and we are guilty of criminal Care het els, 40 
Negligence, if we do not apply 2 as 1 
ought, Whereas we heve no Powers that 
can diſcover any matter of Revelation... ed 
True. But ſuppoſing Revelation Fontaing 
what is ſeen to be ful, when jt, is pro- 
poſed ; will there not be a 7 Care eſſ⸗ 
neſs if Men ſhould then refuſe to embrace. 
it?” But 
In Truth, the Objection i 18 founded upon 
a Suppoſition, that a Doctrine uſeful to all 
muſt be deſigned to be univerſally Fa 
Whereas , it may without prejudice be 
granted, that Revelation was not ever de- 
ſigned to be in ſuch ſenſe univetſal, as to be 
known to every particular Man Nag the 
World, at all Times, or even at ih daher 
time: Nor is this any Obje&tiqn to either | 
the Uſefulneſs of | Revelation, or to the 
Goodneſs and Juſtice of God in giving Or 
Imagine it to be deſi TOY 4, to NPE ir, 
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M 
and wide ; and that it Was to of embracod Cn ae 
by ſuch. only. 11 had e of kaon 
ing it ; Wy! ad apen., eu 
were g to accept the Truth in 
rightneſs; imagine that God defigned his 2 
vours ay Tuch, as were willing to lay 
hold, an accept them, as foreknowing that 
ſuch as were not diſpoſed to eternal Life 
would 'ngt accept them; What ill conſe- 
uence would. hence ariſe ? The Fact would 
Yen be, That God deſigned that Revelation 
ſhould be ay ſome times only of General, 
but not ſtrictly of Univerſal Uſe : That God 
deſigned to ala and aſſiſt Some, but not All: 
That He! granted extraordinary favour . to 
ſome that had no ri Right ; and that he 
refuſed fuch favour to Others who likewiſe 
had 70 Right, In this caſe no One is in- 
jured ; though Some have favour ſnen. It 
is the duty of theſe to improve the Talents 
they receive; And as for others, they have. 
no right, to complain, ſince Talents not . gi»; 
ven will not be required to be improved. And. 
ſhould they complain, the Anſwer is obvious, 
| Is thine Eye Evil, becauſe I am Gf 
Reyelation then may not be deſigned for u 
niverſal Uſe, at all times; but only for general 
J Uſe, at the Times, and in the Places, where. 
N the Privilege! is granted. And in thoſe Places 
« and Times, the Knowledge of it may be ac- 
| quired without learning to read, much lets 
the learning of mae Languages. "I 


XII. 


1 


* 
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Cn Ar. who never heard of it, may not have any 


XII. 


AV velation i is not 


Hardſhip or Izjuſtice done ;-fince Re- 
either to the Forma- 
tion of Good Morals, or to the 

of true — to lead —— State 
of Happineſs ; but is properly dhe commit- 
ting to thoſe who have it greater Motives, 


more Talents, greater Opportunities of Im- 


provement in Virtue and Goodneſs than is 
to be had without it. Nor can this be re- 
preſented as Partiality or Injuſtice in God the 


great Diſpoſer of all things, mote than the 


giving greater natural ordinary Abilities to 


one Man, than are given to nen ne 
to the ſame Objection. 


Ti added, . That Men — bet con- 


.* vinced of the Reaſonableneſs and Truth 
of Revelation by Arguments, Now the 
Bulk of Mankind is not capable of judg- 


8 ing of the force of the Arguments by 


which it muſt be proved. And if it con- 


-* tains any Law of God, it ought to ca 


1 


rry 
as plain and viſible Marks of His Autho- 


KI rity, as human Laws do of a! ory 


of their Legiſlators,” - 

The Nature of propagating a Revelation, 
or ſpreading it in the World, cannot be by 
any other means in human Power than by 


Arguments, in order to convince Men of it 


Truth, Uſe, and Fitneſs; and Arguments 
are rope means to induce Men to 3 
hey: ut 
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But then every Man that teceives a Truth CAF. 
whichr he perceives to be uſeful and ſervice- XII. 
able tb him, may not be'obliged to be able to c= 

account for every ſtep in its progreſs from its 
firſt Author. Tis very frequent for Men to 
be well ſatisfied” in a right Concluſion, 'who 
yet cbuld not be able to make out every ſtep 
from the Premiſes. And if a Revelation be 
capable of being ſatisfactorily proved to ſuch 
as can examine and judge; and others who 
cannot examine, acquieſce in the Judgment 
of thoſe who can; and at the ſame time they 
who hear it; can perceive the Uſefulneſs of 
the thing revealed. This is as much as can 
be expected or deſired ; and it is agreeable 
to human Conduct in other Caſes. * The 
Mathematician ſees and knows the Reaſon 
why ſuch Inſtruments ate made in ſuch a 
manner, and can demonſtrate the Truth of 
ſuch or ſuch Proportions : whilſt the Mecha- 
nick, who knows not the Demonſtration; yet 
can by his Rule and Compaſs do his work as 
exactly as the beſt Mathematician could do 
it. He takes for granted, what may indeed 
be proved but what he himſelf is uncapable 
of proving; and yet his Work is true and juſt 
and worthy: of its Author. S0 in a matter 
of Revelation, a Man may not be able to 
judge of! the Evidence for a Truth revealed; 
but yet when tit is opened to him, and ex- 
plained in its Conſequences, it may inffu- 
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v. enge him to right Action, and be a good 


Prncinls, though: he may not bel able to 


Men wer all queſtions, about -its Evidence 


which may be beyond, his Capacity. No 
muſt this be deemed lic following ot 


others, whilſt you have an avowed Right t 


ſearch and inform yourſelf, and to make the 
beſt of the Revelation laid before/you, 
When it is ſaid, & That if a Revelation 
contains any Law of God, it ſhould be, 
„ ſome how or other, as viſible that it pro- 
« ceeds from God, and ſhould as plainly 
&« carry the Stamp of his Authority, as hu- 
* man Laws do of the Authority of their 
« reſpective Legiſlators.” — This is true. 
Every Law ſuppoſes a Legiſlator, that is, 
One who has Authority to make and impoſe 
Laws : and when the Legiſlator is admitted, 
the Laws carry an Authority with them. 
Whatever is a Law of God, ſuppoſes him to 
be the Legiſlator; and there needs no other 
ſort of Reafoning to prove his Authority, 


than there muſt be to prove the Authotity of 


any other Lawgiver, Should a Man deny 


the Exiſtence of God, and thereupon reject 


His Laws, he muſt be dealt with as dy other 
Subject muſt that denies the Authority of 
his Sovereign: For the Laws of no Legiſla- 
tor carry their own Authority over ſuch as 
diſpute, whether there be any Legiſlator or 
not; or who that Legiſlator is. If by Laws 


carrying 
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carrying their Au 


therity with them, be meant, Crap.” 


as queſtion his Authority==This is as dus e 


the Caſe of God as it is of any other Legiſ- 
lator: ſor he can puniſii as much as any 
other Legiſlator. If therefore a Man quick. 
tions, whether a Law comes from God, and 
denies his Authority, he muſt take the Con- 
ſequence ;\\ſince the Laws of God certainly 
carry the Authority of God, 1. e. of an uni- 
verial Sovereign with them; who though he 
be inviſible, (yet ie allpowerful, and can pu- 
niſh when and where he (ces fit, 

Of leſs Conſequence till is the Objection 
from the various Readings which in proceſs, 
of time muſt: happen to the' Books in which' 
Revelation is wrote, This Difficulty is ſtart- 
ed from what has happened to the New 
Teſtament; and from thence a general Ob- 
jection has been made againſt all and every 
Revelation that is contained in Boos. Vari- 
4 ous Lettions mult ariſe ; and from them the 
«© Text itſelf muſt become precarious and 
e wuncertain : Wicked Men will inter polate, 
“and corrupt it; and in ſhort it will be of 
* ſuch dubicus Authority, that no Man will be. 
able to ſay what is enjoined, and what not.“ 
Tbis Difficulty being founded upon what 
bas happened to the New Teſlament, to an- 
{wer ſatisfactotily to the Ground of the Ob. 
je Aion is ta reply to the Objection itſelf, Ki; | 

NYLEL at 
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CA. That there are a great many Various Read- 
XII. ings in the Sacred Books is certain: and 
WY V that there have been Corruptions wilfully 


made, may, I believe, be proved; but that 
any one Place of Conſequence has been alter- 
ed, ſo as not now to be known what the 
true Reading was and is; or ſo as to render 
any Doctrine or Duty precarious ; or that 
any Promiſe, Threat, or Inſtitution of Chri- 
ſtianity is my way affected by any Corp, 
tion, or any Various Reading This ought 
to be proved by naming the Point that is 
concerned. I will ſuppoſe, that in ſome 
Manuſcripts there may be, or is, a Various 
Reading of a Word of Conſequence in 
ſome Text: Nay, I will admit, (what is 
Not true) that all Manuſcripts are of equa/ 
Weight, Authority, and Goodneſs ; Yet the 
moſt that can be inferr'd from theſe Conceſ- 
ſions is, That the Doctrine held forth in 
ſuch particular corrupted Text is uncertain; 
and were the ſame Doctrine no where elſe 
taught, then it might be ſaid to be precar:- 
ous But if the ſame Doctrine ſhould be 
taught clearly in other Paſſages, then the 
Doctrine itſelf is not affected by ſuch Various 
Reading. i e „ 
« I, know the Fright that ſome good and 
learned Men have been under, from the large 
Collections of Various Readings made by 
the Editors of the Polyglott Bible; and 

ſince 
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ſince Th * by Dr. l in the New eg 
ment, Dr. Owen made L ee laints 
in the fornier' Caſe ; to which Biſhop Walton © 
wrote a very curious Piece, entitled, The 
Canſideratur con Mdered; in which the Cer- 
tainky, Tntegri 75 7 5 Divine Authority of 
the Original. Texts is defended KP the 
Conſequences of Atheiſts, Papiſts, Antiſcrip- 
torft, Tc. inferr'd from : Various Read- 
ings, by the Autor, of the Gonſiderations, 
Dr. Whitby appears to have been under the 
ſame Panick, that formerly Dr. Owen was 
under; when in bis Examen Yariantium 
Leclionum, J, Milli, he ſays, * Tam bearti- 
« Jy grieved to find in Mills Prolegomena 
% ſuch. things 4, either may ſeem to ſubvert 
cc 4 Rule of aith, or give at leaſt to otbers 
4 t00 pecious a Pretence to doubt of it ; or 

- 10 give 8 trength and Support to the 
„ ay of Papiſts and others againſt this 
Rule. For the very Quantity of Various 
« Readings will make the Minds of ſome. 
0 doubt, and will raiſe no ſmall Suſpicions 


„ Doleo, & moleſts ſero tam multa me in Milſii pi! 
„ legomenis inveniſſe, quæ hujus Fidei normam vel plane 52 
belfactare videantur, vel ſaltem aliis anſam nimis ſpediplam| 
præbeznt de ea dubitandi ; aut demum Pontificioram, aJio- 

„ rumque contra Hance regulam ratinnculis, robur adficiant & 
„ firmamentyum. Etenim ipſa variantium lectionum immen(s) 
moles multorum animos ſuſpenſos reddet, iiſque ſuſpc 


© haud parvas iniciet, param quid certi ex libris in om 


„ commate, imo in omni feze commatis: parte, varianitibus,! 
I - "— 


«  expeRtari pole.” 
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Cu Ax. « that very little Certainty can be expedited 
XII. from Books which have Various Readings 


in every Verſe, nay ae in u ant of 


« every Verſe.“ 


One would think ſo heavy a Charge ſhould 


| be ſupported by weighty Reaſons: But take 


theſe Various Readings, and make the worſt 
of them, you cannot name any Doctrine, 


Notion, Principle or Practice, that is affected 


by them, or made uncertain, It will indeed be 
true, that a Doctrine or Command would be 
uncertain, if it did not occur any where ex- 
cept in the Text that has a Various Reading, 


and that of ſuch a Sort as made it uncertain 


what the Doctrine, or Command, was. But then 
if the Doctrine, Command, or Inſtitution oc- 


curs plainly and clearly i in other Places, where 


there are no Various Readings, it will be 
firmly eſtabliſhed from thence; and thus the 
true Reading may be reſtored. to a aue 
verted Place. 
Let us inſtance in a Text or two as re 
markable as any: 1 Tim. iii. 16, Great i 1 the 
Myſtery e Galle God was manife in 
1291 FE be 2 Copy reads; O in- 
ni Y Oele, i.e, Which, inſtead af Gd: 
ant the /. e Hriac, Lthiopich, and Ar 
monion,. plainly read it the ſame Way: 
hich is is "Fu. Reading, is not ghe qo 
inels to 5 vice zt Lt h it may be 


obſerv v'd, that the Word ts, is not cited as 


in 


HO 


L 


a 
1 
2 
; 

» 
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in the Text by any Greek Writer before the Cn ay. 


Fifth Centuty. The Two Places produced XII. 


by Dr. Mill for that Reading are, one from WWW 


a ſpurions Piece attributed to Athanaſius ; 
and the other from Juſtin Martyr, which 
proves directly the contrary to what it is 
produced for. Now ſuppoſing here a Va- 
rious Reading All that can follow i is, that 
one cannot prove Jeſus to be called Obs, or 
God, from this Text. But then ſuppoſe that 
He is called Os in ſome other P age, e. g. 
Jobm i. 1. the Doctrine is inconteſti e, and 
true, that Jeſus Chriſt is Oeòs. 

So again, oro v. 7. There are Three 
that bear record. in Heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, and theſe three 
are one, u, unum. This Text is not to be 
found in any Greek Manuſcript which has 
not been corrected (and known to be ſo) 
from the Vulgate; or which was not wrote 
ſince Printing came into Uſe : Nor is it 
read in any Greek Writer. In truth, it grew 
up in Africa; and from thence it ſpread. 
among the Latins; and is now crept into 
the Modern Verſions of the New Te/tament, 
without any Authority to ſupport it. How- 


ever,” were it thrown out of the New Tefta- 


ment, as never having been prigin nall 1 hs 
Does the Doctrine of the Trinity 


thing by it? I do not tecollect img Pap 
the Controverly "—_ that Subject, Dr. Water: 
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Cu Ap. land has ever urged this Text: Tis certain 
XII. the Anticnt Fathers never did. And yer 
Www the Seripture-Dottrine of the Trinity ſtands 
unſhaken ; founded upon Paſſages where 
there is 10-Queſtion about Various Readings : 
And the moſt that can be faid is, that no 
Man has a Right to uſe. this particular Paſ- 


may otherwiſe be proved beyond all-Di 


from Ray WAR Places of ho N 7 


ment. i 
Granting then that there here 6500 N 


racies of Scribes, that they have boen guilty 


of Iuadvertencies and Miſtakes'; nay, grant- 


ing that there are de/jgned and wilful Falfio 


 frecntions of (Scripture, / in order to confirm, 
or to ſupport, any Error, (though not one can 
be produced, except ſuch where the true 
Reading can cven ſtill be ſhewn:) Yet as 
the Various Readings in Livy, or Tully, do 
not make the Hiſtory of the one, or the 
Pbilaſoply of the other precarious and uncer- 
tain, Io neither do they the Text of the 
New | Te/tament' in wy of its Doctrines or 
Inſtitutions. 

But after all, Are WA not many Means 
by which Men of tolerable Abilities can diſ- 
cover the true Original Words, and diſtin- 
guiſh them from the Faults of Corruptors or 
Tranſcribers ? Is there not antecedent and 

conſequent Senſe ? Is there not the Analo- 


85 


ſage in order a eſtabliſh a Doctrine ow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
b, 
| 
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gy of Places? Are there not Old Ver ;Cnar.? 


XII. 


ſitions of Terms? Are there not all thoſe . 


Methods of Criticiſm, by which we are able 
to find out the true Reading of other An- 


tient Writers? Are all Copi 
Or can we: not diſtingui 
that ate carelefly ow es 


carry the Marks of Diligence and —— 1 
In common Printed Books, is it not eaſy to 


ſee a great difference in Editions, as'to Care, 


— ner ar and made ani Objection 


againſt the Pg _ non hey Revelation itſelf, 


without conſideri t it-was a mere Ap- 
peal to weak: Mens Paſons, and not 0 
their Reaſon. 

A Second: Obj againſt all Revelation 


js taken from —— it is ſaid 
to be made, It is impoſſible that any 
** Revelation which is deſign d by God for 
VUniverſal Uſe, ſhould have been given bat 
* ſeventeen hundred Years ago. How comes 
* it, that it is even now unknown in ſo 


very many Parts of the World ? Were it 


* { highly uſeful to Mankind, or intended 
* 


cc to 
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CaAap.*. to:be ſo, a much mare proper Tims might 


As. - * have been thought on, than 


when it ig 
pretended to be given. Suppoſe that it 


*. ad been made to Adam, in the Begin- 


« ning of the World; it might then have 
40 been uſeful to all his Poſterity, wh⁰ 
44 might have been inſtructed in it: Or if 
10 3 Evidence were neceſſary, God 
* would —— continued ſuch, Evidence of 
% the Truth of his Revelation ee 
ec cecding Generations,” Now, - 1's | 
1. This Objection  ſuppeſes it neceſlacy, 
chat if God deſign d | to. grant a Revelation 
of uſeful Truths to Mankind, He ſhould 
have begun with communicating / this to 
Adam; and then that He ſhould have can- 
tinued, ſome how or other, the Evidence of 
ſuch Revelation to all ſucceeding Genera- 
tions. Suppoſe that Miracles were the Proof 
of the Revelations coming originally from 
God; then a continued: Series of Miracles 
ſhould have been done in all future Ages, 
This muſt have been done too, not 8 
. Age; but, for the ſame Reaſon, in 
ry. Place: for the Evidence maſt, have 
—.— continued, and granted to very 8 
liever; ſince no other Sort o Exidenc 
ſuppoſed, to be ſalisſactory. All os. If ky 
Juppaſes, that no Revelation of uſeful) Trot 
could be made, unleſs. God deſigned that 
T Man ee, times have the Ad- 


vantage 
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vantage of them. Had God indeed defigned Cy ap. 
this, He would not have given but e 111 
bunured Tears ago, What was abſolutely neceſ- (WW 
fary four thouſand Years before, But, 

2. Perhaps we may be able to ſee an Un- 
fitneſs of Tine, even in the Suppoſition of a 
atiding' Revelation's being given to Adam. 
For if we may conjecture from what actu- 

ally did happen in the firſt Ages of the 
World, ſuch Revelation muſt have depended 
on Oral Tradition, and in courſe it muſt have 
been liable to all the Interruptions, Addi- 
tions, Alterations, and Corruptions, that That 
Method of Conveyance is jaſtly chargeable 
with. We ſee how early that important 
Doctrine The Unity of God, the Unity of 
the Great Governor of the Univerſe, was 
confounded all over the World, except in 
one Family ; and even in That it was ſcarce- 
ly preſerv'd; notwithſtanding the Evidence of 
that Doctrine was ſo miraculouſly proved to 
the Teun. When we reaſon about thin 
which we can know little of; and of whi 
we can eonjecture but with great Hazard and 
Uncertainty, we ought to be very cautious, 
and proceed with great Circumſpection. Are 
we competent Judges of bal Time is the 
beſt and moſt proper for God to grant his 
Diſpenſations in? But if we will preſume to 
comjectute, We may with Reverence gueſs, 
that That would be the moſt proper Time 


mare 2 when 


70 
At 


muc 


ſtudied, and 


the World: Suppo 


thus the 
gion, In tie midſt of. all their Corruptions': 


Time, and Theſe t 


af all Times, in fa} t 
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P, when the greateſt Communication bet ixt 


Men was open; when Commerce. Was 
} ſpread | 1 hen ſome” One Language was 
grown almoſt univetſal; and when Moral 
was underſtood and taught. For thong 
Natural Religion might be at that time 
much ad. 1 1. and Polyche- 
1/m and Super/iition might prevail 
1 et 1 2 Evils might at Goh 
time beſt be corrected by the help of Neve. 
lation; and Revelation might be moſt likely) 
to be received, when good Morals. were 
the Cauſes | of this 
tion could be diſplayed. Imagine any one 
Nation to be Kater open Avowers of the 
Unity of God, and very many WILDE, 
through anyReaſon, very For. diſperſed over 
ſe too that, the Leattied, 


Men of other Nations had taught the Neceſ- 
ſity of 2 1 Moral Behaviour to Society, td 


private tobe to pleaſe the Gods, und 
ay to have been for true Reli. 


1 then ſup 4. a Revelation given to ſeve- 
ral Men, an y, to travel the World in 
order no noſe Wt Thiz Niould ſeem the. 
he Circum ancet' yh 


MN 


ſhould concur; to. make it r 
A ReveÞtion, aud 88 it beftrec 
ppoſing Revelation "th be « 
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ptoved that God is obli 5 to grant char. 


1 what is allowed to be advantageous for 


them to krow? He has granted to WN 


17 their Duty to uſe them ri but if 
He vouchſafes to reveal Himſelf to any One, 
or to More, This is Grace and Favour in 
Him; but the Perſon on whom the Favour 
is .conferr'd has no Claim of Right to it. 
God is no more; obliged to grant, additional 
extraordinary Motives to Good Actions to 
Every, Man; than he is to give addditional 
extraordinary” Bleſſings to Every Man that 
is ſober and induſtrious. Sufficient is the 
ordinary Good in che One Caſe, and the 
ordinary, Means to Ha 2 in the Other: 
And bit no Accuſation can lie againſt 
Proyidence; or the Goodneſs of God, Thoſe 
who enjoy the extraordinary Favour ought 
to be. abundantly thankful, . whilſt | others 
have no R mplain. Look into the 
World. ire. if al Knowledge that 4 


al, be any where, at any tim 
8 All. Be every. Man 455 the ri 


all Powers ſufficient for, their Ha FOR an 


of that Sill, Judgment, Ex neſs, which 
1 — "Fit Hive th Inhabitants of Nova 


4, cr th e Samqjiarili, or the Hottentots, 
Eng liſh or French 
« bye | in 258 land, or 
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CA. It might be uſeful to al to have ſuch Know- 
XII. ledge: but the Uſefulneſs to us is not u'Rea- 
VX fon why God ſhould 5 7 
ſuch a Favour, ' WO 
4. When the ObjeQion is ane nn 
Revelation it ſelf, becauſe it is not given to * 
All from the Times of the Firſt Man, from 
whom all are deſcended ; —This Objection 
is founded upon a Suppoſition of the Neceſ* 
fity of Revelation to the future Happineſi of 
Mankind. A ——_— that is impoſſible 
to be proved. if Mankind are to be 
judged according to the Light they have, 
and according to the Opportunities which 
are in their own Powers, and not accor 
to a Knowledge, or a Law, which they have 
not; and ſuch as do their Beſt, according to 
the Circumſtances they are in, are not to be 
3 ; (which were they to be, it would 
indeed hard to reconcile this to Goodneſs 
or Juſtice) if this, I ſay, be the Caſe— Then 
there is no Neceſſity, that Revelation ſhould 
be given to all Men, nor at all Times, The 
Benefit or Advantage of Revelation conſiſts 
in its giving to Men extraordinary Light 
and Knowledge, in order to make them re- 
gulate their Conduct ſo much the better. 
At nohat Time, or to what Men, it may beſt 
ſuit the Ends of Providence to gtant this 
Fuvour;- may be to us inſerutable : Or per- 
ha Pe when we fee the Favour granted, it may 


f appear 
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appeat ta us the very fitteſt Time of any. But C Ar. 
whether We are proper Judges; or not, the XIL 
Donor of a pure Favour has a Right to take 


his own Time; and the Receiver has no 
Rigbt to be Chooſer of what depends merely 
on Grace. Admit that the Light of Reve+ 
lation is ſuch as ſuits all Mankind 3 that it 
tends to make Men Good, and leads them to 
Happineſs: Vet as it is not neceſſary in order 
to teach them Morality, or to fix the Rule 
of | Morality, nor neceſſary to aſcertain Re- 
ligion, nor neceſſary to their Happineſs, They 
are not injured who have it not; and Thoſe 
that have it, ſhould make themſelves the 
better, or expect a ſeverer Condemnation. 
A Third Objection againſt a/l. Revelation 
is urged thus: That * every Revelation that 
is made, or pretended to be made, is always 
in ſome particular oc, Place, TFeſus 
* of Nazareth did his Miracles in Galilee; 
and 'tis obſervable, that They all that 
* are inſpired receive the Gift, and chooſe 
„ to confirm what they ſay by Miracles, 
done in little obſcure Villages, where 
Country People are caſily impoſed on. 
Why were not the Miracles of Jeſus, e. g. 
done in Places, where the Extraordinari- 
neſs of the Work was moſt likely to be 
woll ſifted and ſearched to the Bottom, 
and thus be moſt clearly ſpread over the 
mY W4 of, 20 
190 E- 4 1, What- 


uns 
—.— erin Conlequen 
ces Ke Tar. _ as indiſputable, -'as the 
Full: ee Whether therefore they 
were done in Judea or Italy, a galem 
or Rome, whatever follows Bom _ 
is exactly —— I muſt add; 3 
.. Jeruſalem was the Ca a 
ona a Nan ation, which — ney 
ſelves with all their Strength, with very much 
Difficulty, could —— ſubdue: And 
ewiſh Nation were not, in the Times 
00 either an obſeure or an 1gnorant 
1 The Jeus were not confined to 
| a, but were diſperſed all over Alia, 
= Libya, Greece, and Reme it ſelf: 
t what was done in the Land of Jeury 
in our. Saviour's Days, was not done in an 
obſcure Corner of the World; or _ an 
obſcure and ignorant People, Who 
Correſpondence with the ſeveral: Parts of the 
known World; but on the contrary, it be- 
came as notorious, as if it had been done in 
any other Part of the Roman Empire. 
The Truth is, where a Fact is really 
done, the Perſons that ſee it done, if Perſons, 
of Ability, are ſufficient Evidence; and all 
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thoſe who ſaw Whit wis done? Had Mita- CM Ay. 
been done in n Place; ànd at a THe, * 
yet Thote who live it difinr" Places, . VII 
different Times, muſt depend oh the Lion 
mony vf others ſor the Mas of ſuch Fa 
and the uſual Topieks from the Hort 
Ability, Integrity of Witneſſes mut 
their Force, juſt" as they have at mae; ; 
or elſe muſt be alſented to, but what 
we /e e outſelvess e nh 
t let the Miracles of Jeſus be done in 
obſcure Villages, as ſome of them were, 
yet this can make no poſſible Objection a- 
Yin) the Revelation made by him, ot by 
2 Apoſtles 5 For not only Miracles were 
done by him and them, but on had like- 
wiſe the Spirit'of Prophecy. And thoſe Pre- 
ditions being Matters of growing Evidence 
and being confirm'd by Events, — this is ſuf⸗ 
ficient Proof that thoſe inſpired Perſons had 
extraordinary Afiſtances'; and if they are re- 
ted to have work d Miracles by able "and 
Faithful Witneſſes, ſuch as cannot be except- 
_ ed againſt; one cannot joftly refuſe Aﬀent hy 
ſuch be confirmed Evidences.” "Mp 
Allowing therefore (What cannot be 
| to be true) that the Miracles in behalf” 2 
) Obriſtianity were a done in vbſture Plates, 
yet if che Propbeties of Chriſt” ia — ty | 
Apoſtles, come oùt as they uf. 
can and dee Bac tlie 3 
Nn! on 
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CAP. ö appears; and the Objection taken 
XII. : om the Places where Miracles, were peri 
cjorm d, is abſolutely nothing to the Purpoſe. 
A fourth, ObjeQtion is daten from the 

wrote in ſuch a manner, that Theologers ate 
driven to the Neceſſity of employing a8 
many falſe, and different Methods of Inter- 
pretation, as Art and Study can invent. 
Sometimes the Scriptures are to be under- 
ſtood literally, ſometimes figuratively: Some, 
but very few, contend, that they are to be 
interpreted Rationally: Some plead that they 
muſt be conſtrued Spiritually; others Typr- 
cally; and others ſtill more Myſtically. But 
beſides this, which ſhews how unintelligible. 
they are, tis plain in fact, that Chriſtians 
themſelves have been endleſſly divided in O- 
pinions about every Precept, Mode, or thing 
pretended to be derived from thencſe. 
And ſetting aſide the Manner in which 

e ve are taught to underſtand them, the 

„ Malter is unworthy of God. Some things 
in them tend to make Men JImmoral and 

% Wicked : Some things are injurious to So- 

& © ciety, as tending to make Indu/ſirious Peo- 
« ple poor ; and other things imply an im 

« moral Character in God himſelf; ſuch.are. 

4 eternal., Puniſhments inflicted; for - tempor: 

* ra Crimes, „ nadw tuo 2 
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As to the firſt part of this ObjeQion ; The Car- 
Fact is owned, that Divines have contended XII. 
for the ſeveral Methods here mentioned: 
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But ſure it is but Juſtice to preſume, that 


what proceeds from the Fountain of all 
Truth, ſhould be underſtood in a rational 


Manner. Why ſhould we not underſtand 
the Scriptures as we do Livy or Cicero,” of 
any other Hiſtoricul or Moral Writer what- 
ever? Why ate not the Figurative Parts, 
the Allegorical, the Parabolical, fo to be in- 
terpteted, as the like ſorts of Speech are in 
common Books ? And if no one ever miſtook 
the diftintion  betwixt the Letter and the 
Spirit of 'a Law, when Cicero makes that 
diſtinction; ſufely it is as eaſy to underſtand 
the ſame Expreſſion in St. Paul. If a man- 
ner of Expreſſion in the facred Books is 
hard or ambiguous, through our Ignorance of 
Language or Conſtruction; this is not more 
than what is common in profane Writers, 
whoſe manner of Expreſſion frequently puz- 
zles their Readers, and leads them into dif- 
ferent Sentiments upon them. In ſhort, 
Books of Revelation are to be underſtood as 
other Books are: And the Abſurdities of 
Enthuſiaſts, "weak, injudicious, mad, Men, 
( which ate thoroughly deſpiſed and laughed 
at in all other inſtances ) ſhould not be ſet 


up as Standards of ſound Judgment in this 


one point, when Revelation is concerned. 
f It 


ona It iv urged, 
XII. divided about 
n fſitutian derived dom Reerhäondz atm 


The: Comntiaztio of IV, 7 
—— are endloeſſly 
Precept, Maut, und 


are ſo : And the Reaſon is, not that 
there is Obſecurity in the fuacred 
Writers, than there is in other Boos, but 
that Men of different Parts, Capacitics, 
Skill in Languages, Iatereils, Parties; Sects, 
read and comment on them. They bring 7 
them Notions which they had — 
which have been im on them; und in- 
ſtead of ſeatching the Scriptures in order to 
find out what is declared in ihem, they o 
hunt for Evidence, in order to juſtify theit 
Prejudices: It is well known that Mara. 
Books are wrote in a different manned. from 
Philoſophical ones: and words are never to be 
underſtood in that Strictneſs in the one; as in 
the other Caſe. Figurative Expreffions are 
always: capable of à certain degree of Latis 
tude, which may lead inacturate People into 
groſs Miſtakes, by extending them further 
than the Writer did deſign. But yet, it is 
not eafy to miſtake the great End of Reve- 
lation; and there has been very little if any 
difference: among Chriſtians, wheth 
neſs of Life be hot univerſally required a The 
general. Motives to Goodneſs, ſuch as the 
Nefſorrxdtian from the ura 3 uture: Judge 
ment; that u m ref 11 edge 
* 10a 21 * rg d vine unn. 
2180 
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are not 
mongſt the Pruſeſſous af the 
— haue aroſe; they have 6 
the Moden — 
cutiouſly pried into, wirhaut, ibeyotul 
rather than, upon the Matters 
which have been deresked. b lola. 
But then I muſt obſerve that. this Objec 
ton is no move zuſly raiſed againſt Revela- 
tron, chan it is „ Natural. 
For has not e of Morality 
2s much — — 
rence; ad the or Detirines of Ne- 
velation have? Has not the: Euſeuce of: Gody, 
the Liberty of aan; the Nature of Good: 
and Bui; what is 3 what it is: 
that. hints in us; whether the Soul be im-. 
material or. not, immortal. or nur; the Na- 
ture of Juſtice, Moral 'Honeſly,. in — 
every point of Morality or Natzeral Reli 
been controverted ? Is the Inference - 


— that there is or can — thimj- 


as Natural Religion ? Is there no | 
as berauſe the bas been 
pat, What is Truth i la thare no ſuch thing 

as Right Rraſon, becauſe Men have main- 
bout — — = 
about evory thing? Have not ſome that pres. 
tend to —— dif} about 
thevfirſt Principles of Geometry 


a 
late 


nnr. late Writer, who was never doubted to be 
XII in bümſelf a friend to Religion, 


The Gontiiiom of Maturni 


 difpured 


becher Matter euiſis or not f Whether the 


of Fluxiont are not henU 
ſible? Whether Mathematicians have not 
their Myſteries; and what is more, their Re- 
cies and Contradiddions? Whether un- 
intelligible Sounds, influencing Men to 
Gooane ; be not to be ſu and de- 

| ? In ſhort; what is there that ſuck» 


minute Philoſophers have not _ to the 
Subverſion of Human Know and De- 
ſtruction of all Science? Will it therefore 


be allowed, that nothing exiſts but God?. or 
that there is no right Reaſon, no Morality; 
no Truth in the World ? And yet one may 
as well conclude, from the infinite varlety of 
controverſies that ate and have been, that 
there is nothing True in the Natural or Ma- 
ral World, as from the great Controverſies 
among Chriſtians, that there is no ſuch wy 
as Revelation; or that the Scriptures are inſu 
ficient to convey to Men of common — 
Motives to Virtue, becauſe every ' Prece 
Mode, or Thing derived my 
been the Subject of Debate, j11' // (204) 

But the very Matter of Revelation is pre- 
tended: to be unworthy of God. Some 
things in end to make Men wicked and 
„ ümmotal“ { 04 15 usul gnoms en 
Iwchrn 015 28 £414) dig es di io emf} . 
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Here the app —— CAP.“ 
themſelves, groundleſs XII, 
— — 2 


chat ane produced are, that its 


juſtify **/ Perſecution for Religion; and all 
—— — frets 
e leſs, degtees of Barbarity according to the 
6, power they have.” But whatever _ 
that call themſelves Chriſtians ma 

— — 
or the good Principles of the Goſpel, than the 
Vices and Follies of ſuch Chriſhans can the 
Goodneſs of the Rules, or the Exactneſs of 
the Example, laid down by our Saviour, 
Where in the Goſpel is Perſecution for Ne. 
ligion commanded, or ſo much as counte- 
nanced ? Has it not —_ ſufficient re- 


medy for differen Reli 
ing Chery, and —_ — 6. 


has it enjoined any other Method for 


of Chriſt? 1 
Iam — ſor the Practices of no- 
minal Cbriſtians, which are not founded 
on any Command, or any Authority, of 
Goſpel. What if ſome imagine the words, 
compel them to come in, to telate to the uſe of 
Fire and Suord, and all ſorts of Violence, in 
order to reſtrain difference of gects and Par- 
ties among Chriſtians, or to bring into the 
terms of the _ all ſuch as are without? 
315} 7 Has 


the Cure of min men the Rlowess 
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Cu Ax. 2 been ſhewn, even to Demonſtra. 


XII. 


i Perſecution.of any ſort, and 
| rs than importunate 


ole 


— of Natural 


that the word, has no relation 
— 


reffing, and aſk- 
But if the force of , OlysGtion con- 
ip, this, that the Ciuil Magifrote 
where, laies claim to a Power of Rule 
Dominion over the Conſciences of — 
F 
in Matters af Religion; that He by virtue 
of his Office can e/tabli/ſh. what he thinks. fit, 
— funiſh, ſuch as ſhall: oppoſe. his Santis 
.this 1 a be the deſign of this 

Objection again | Chriſtianity, it muſt firſt 
be proved, that by any Prev, ow, of 


the *Golpel, the iſtrate is veſted with 
ſuch an Authority, this conſequence fol- 
lows. from the Magiſtrate's. exerciſing ſuch 


+ Power, it muſt; firſt, he — he is 
veſted with lach a Power by ſame. Prept, 
Rule, Command, or Conceſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, or elſe Chriſtianity i is unconcerned in 
the Aff. | 
It has been indeed pretended that cbriſi- 
720 is deſtructive of Courage 4 that it in- 
2 Men with a puſillanimous Patience; 
that it teaches Men to make no reſiſtanae to 
Evil; and that it obliges them not to oppoſe 
the Invaſions, or Attacks, of Enemies: And 
ſome there be who tamely ſubmit to all ſorts: 
of Injuries, rather than arm againſt, and — 


and Revialid Ning D 286* 
TT: 14 
ſuch _ j 0 
— — ng Chriſtians have . 
ſhewn at large that ſuch à Notion is wrt 


leſs: and the general Practice 155 oft 
Chriſtians ſhews the general Interpretation of 
all ſuch Paſſages.” Bat to charge Chriſtia- 
nity with making Men wicked and immoral, 
is treating Light as the Cauſe of Darkneſs; 
or making Good the Cauſe of Evil. 
A like Suggeſtion is urged, and with the 
ſame Injuſtice, That the Principles of Chriſti- 
anity are injurious to Society. 4 The Reaſon 
given is, not that it contradicts the Magiſtrates 
juſt Authority, or the Peoples Civil Rights, but 
becuuſe it obliges to ſet apart a great pro- 
portion of Time in Sundays and Holidays; 
And maintains a great number of Prieſts; 
and orders the building of a great number 
« of Edifices or Churches; and thereby tends , 
„to make induſtrious People poor.” 
The Proportion of Time which Chriſtia: 4 
nity requires to be ſet apart is, each ſeventh” 
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i- day, in remembrance of that One God rid 
a- made the Heavens and the Earth and all che 
3 Hoſt of them. Its fora Sign of a fe, ere, 
to. Covenant husten vr God and his People through- , 
ac out-thezr Generations, that they h Eno the 
n Lond. God, the Great God, the Maker 

ſts and/Governor'of all things, intending to IN a 
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Cu Ar. cure his People from falling into the Jdola- 
XII. tries of the Nations round about them, in- 
E ſtituted at firſt the Sabbath as a Mark, or 
Sign, by which the Worſhippers of him 
might be diſtinguiſhed from all other Peo- 
ple whatever. He was the Creator of the 
World: The People therefore which labouted 
ſix Days, and kept a Sabbath on the ſeventh, 
in Memory of Him ho in fix days created 
the heavens and earth, and refted on the 
ſeventh, did by that recognize and acknow- 
ledge the One God to be the only Object of 
their Worſhip, The Obſervation of the 
Sabbath was a Sign or Token, by which the 
Worſhippers of that Great Being who made 
all things declared, that he was by them 
eſteemed the only God, and that all other 
Gods were wifes upon by them as Idols. 
From hence it is, that a Reaſon may be 
aſſigned, why a Seventh day was appointed, 
and not a Sixth, or an E:ghth, or a Tenth, 
or any other portion of Time. It is plainly 
from hence, that it is an Acknowledgment 
of Him to be our God, who in fix days cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, and. reſted on 
the ſeventh day. The Jeus obſerved their 
Sabbath on the ſeventh,, or laft day of the 
Week; Chri/tians have as conſtantly, kept 
their Sabbath on the ,: Each of them an- 
nexing a Memorial of the greateſt Del/ve- 
rance cach had met with, to the oy 0 
| whic 
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— which they conſtantly profeſſed themſelvesCh ay, 
= the Worſhippers of Him, who made and XII. 
governs all things, "UW 


Now it is not a little Influence that a care- 
ful Obſervation of this day has upon the 
minds of all. A good Example is ſet; Re- 
ligion is promoted ; a Senſe, of God is pub- 
lickly encouraged ; a future State is taught; 
the Accountableneſs of all Men for their 
Actions is preſſed ; Virtue and good Morals 
are enforced with all the Demonſtrations of 
Truth and Light. Can there be a likelier 
way to improve mankind in good Morals, 
than to employ one day in ſeven in teaching 
them what tends to the Good of Society, and 
to the Promotion of Temperance and Sobrie- 
ty, Juſtice and Charity, the Love of God 


and right Behaviour in every Station and 


Circumſtance ? | 

Yes; but ſo much 4% of Time tends to 
make induſtrious People poor, They are 
obliged to pay their Teachers, and to build 
and to repair Churches, where they mect for 
Inſtruction. 

Admitting ſo much Expence of Time and 
Money, the queſtion as it relates to Saciety 
is, Whether it be moſt beneficial to it to have 
public Teachers of good Morals at the Ex- 
pence ſuppoſed, or to have none? Does not 
a greater Benefit ariſe to Society by keeping 
up a Senſe of God, and a Notion of all Mens 

„ 1 
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Cn ay. being accountable for all their Actions, than 
XII. would ariſe ſuppoſing ſuch an Expence ſaved ? 
Io determine this, every thing being admit- 
ted equal, every one that is taught Virtue, or 
kept from Vice by having good Inſtruction, 
and a Senſe of the great God laid before him, 
muſt be allowed 19 much gain to the Public: 
and ſo many lives as are ſaved, or ſo much 
liberty as is preſerved, in conſequence of the 
avoidance of capital, or other Offences, are 
to be ballanced againſt the Expences here 
mentioned, The Benefit of teaching good 
Morals is ſo great to Society, that no wonder 
it always met with Encouragement from all 
that know the Connexion between Ethics 
and true Politics: nor can the latter be ad- 
miniſtred, where the Groundwork is not 
laid in the former. If therefore induſtrious 
People are at ſome Expence, (not ſuch as 
may keep them poor, as the Objection ſup- 
poſes ) but if they are at ſome Expence to 
acquire a Knowledge of Duty, and of right 
Action, and of the particular Motives to it, 
the Society has the Benefit, as well as the 
private Perſon who contributes to ſo good a 
purpoſe : and therefore ſuch Expence may 

juſtly be encouraged. OI 
Another part of this Objection conſiſts in 
charging Revelation with repreſenting the 
Character of God as immoral : It repreſents 


him as unjuſt and tyrannical towards his 
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Creatures ; it makes him unmerciful and void CH ap. 


of Goodneſs in inflicting eternal Puniſhments XII. 


for temporary Crimes. 9 

This I think is one of the moſt manifeſt 
Inſtances of ſtrong Prejudice againſt Reve- 
lation that can be produced. For Revelation 
being all founded upon Reaſon, it follows, that 
eternal Puniſhments for temporary Crimes 
cannot be revealed, if eternal Puniſhments 
are unreaſonable, Suppoſing therefore that 
Puniſhments are in Revelation called cid, 
or «wana, eternal; if that Revelation can be 
proved by any juſt Arguments to be true, 
it follows, that ſuch words muſt not, cannot, 
have an unreaſonable Senſe put upon them. In 

int of Reaſoning therefore, you cannot ar- 
gue that Revelation is impoſſible, becauſe it 
ſpeaks of Puniſhments eternal, unleſs 
can prove that eternal Puniſhments are ſpoken 
of : and that is impoſſible, unleſs it can be 
proved that the Word neceſſarily does and 
muſt ſignify a proper Eternity. For if it be 
Faible, that that Word may not ſignify fo, 
then it js very unjuſt to argue againſt Reve- 
lation, from what is allowed to be unreaſona- 
ble, at the ſame time that a reaſonable Senſe 
may be put upon it. 

The exact Signification of an Adjective is 


always defined from the Subſtantive to which 


it is joined, When the term Good is joined 
to Houfe, Horſe, Steve, Roof, Paper, Ink, 
ay ade TOW A it 


r we. 
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Cu Ar. it conveys a quite different Idea to the Mind: 

XII. So when the Word, Eternal, or Everlaſting, . 

Vis joined to the Subſtantive Hill', ot Moun- 
tains, or to the Word, God, it implies a very 
different Idea, In the like manner when 
that Term is annexed to Puniſhment, it mult 
receive its Idea from thence ; and if everlaſt- 
ing Puniſhment implies, as the Objection 
ſuppoſes, ſomething unreaſonable, and con- 
tradictory to the Idea which we have of 
God ; then it will follow, that we ought not 
to underſtand the New Teſtament in ſuch a 
Senſe; but it will not follow that what our 
Saviour ſaid is falſe, For it is highly unrea- 
ſonable to pat an abſurd Senſe upon a Paſ- 
ſage, when it is capable of a good one, mere- 
ly to deſtroy the Credit of a Book. 

Without therefore entering into the queſ- 
tion of eternal Puniſhments, or determining 
what is the meaning of that Expreſſion, it 
is impoſſible to draw an Argument from 
thence againſt Revelation, unleſs ft can be 
proved that the Expreſſion implies Injuſtice 
in God, Now the conſtant Declarations of 
Scripture being that God will Judge the 
World in Righteouſneſs, and it being a priori 
certain, that the Judge of all the earth will 
do right, it is abſurd to bring an Objection 
from the Puniſhments which are called eter- 
nal, and then to conſtrue that word as ſig- 

nifying 


5 
c 
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: 
k 
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niffiog.” perpetual, and as acute at the EndCn av. 
of Millions of Ages as they ere the firſt day. XII. 
For either this definition of Eternal, as ap- WWW. 


plied to Puniſhments, is conſiſtent with as of 
teouſneſs, and then it implies no Contradic- 

tion to ſuppoſe God to inflict them: or if 
they be inconſiſtent with Fuſtice, then the de- 
finition itſelf is wrong; and conſequently it 
is no Ohjection to the Revelation of the 


Goſpel. 


All the Difficulties that have aroſe, and have 
given Men ill Impreſſions concerning the Mat- 
ter contained in Revelation, have taken their 
riſe from hence, that Men find out ſome other 
Rule of interpretation of Scripture than Rea- 


ſon, Hence hath aroſe a ſuppoſed Neceſſity 


of believing things incomprehenſible to hu- 
man Underſtanding ; Abſurdities, and even 
Contradictions, which it not being ſafe to o 

poſe, Men have artfully contended, that Rea- 
ſon is always to ſubmit to Faith; that 
Reaſon is no Judge of any thing Revealed; 
that it has nothing to do but to obey. 
When under this cover, they have artfully 
attacked received Notions; or have ſhewn 
a common Opinion to be full of Abſurdity 
or Contradiction, 1. e. when they have fully 
confuted it, and yet dared not openly deny 
it, then. the duty of ſubmiſſion of car- 


| nal Reaſon to Faith is flily pretended, and 


* Mr. Bayle's Did. Art. Pauliciens, 


U4 the 
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Cu ae. the matter goes off with decency, , No Man 
XII. ever ſucceeded, in this method better than 
LY WV Monſ. Bayle ; and no Man ever did ſo much 


Harm to Revelation, as he has done. But thus 


it muſt be whilſt Local Truths are, deemed 
facred and inconteſtable; and Liberty is not 
allowed to the Oppoſers of Revelation to 
ſpeak their Minds without being injured in 
their Liberties or Fortunes, But toreturn to 
my Subject, |, | ITT? 111 
Laſily, It is urged, © That if Judaiſm 
* and Chriſtianity taught better Morals than 
* other Inſtitutions in Religion, one would 
* think thoſe Morals ſhould make a Diffe- 
ce rence between Jeus and Cbriſtians, and 
* the Followers of all other Inſtitutions in 
“ Religion, to the Advantage of Jeus and 
* Chriſtians; and that they ſhould outgo 
* all others in Practice as well as in Specula- 
e tion, and the Knowledge of what is right. 
% For Knowledge of their Duty can never 
* make Men worſe than Ignorance and 
* Miſtake of their Duty, but on the con- 
* trary muſt neceſſarily make Men better. 
But if Jews and Chriſtians will be fo ab- 
% ſurd as to ſay, that Men lead the worſe 
* lives for the Knowledge of their Duties, 


and grow in proportion ore according to 


* their proportion of Knowledge, and that 


*« Way account for the exceſſive Wickedneſs 


* of Jews and Cbriſtians, they will from 


cc the 


rr oF HW” oF 
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« the very value they ſet on the Jewiſh and Cy ap. 
16 231 I. Mor and Telus, fr 
introduce the moſt immoral Inſtitutions vg 
te that ever were. For can there be a more 
« immoral Inſtitution than one, that in its 
* own nature tends to make Men worſe than 
« any other; and that ſucceeds in the room 
« of other Inſtitutions, which in their own 
© nature tend not to make men ſo bad?“ 
It is owned that the Accounts which Tra- 
vellers have given of the Wickedneſs of ſome 
that are called Cbriſtians, and of the parti- | 
cular Outrages committed by them, have | 
been beyond all bounds enormous; a Re- | 
proach to them which cannot be either too | 
leverely cenſured, or puniſhed, It is granted 
that Chriſtians of former Ages were very 
careleſs of Moral Doctrine: And that no- | 
thing equal to the Ethics of Tully, or Ariſto- | 
tle, was wrote for the firſt ſixteen Centuries | 
of Chriſtianity. But what is this to the Mo- 
rality, or Religion, of Chrift, which is what 
it is, whether the Diſciples of Te/us make 
That the Rule of Action or not? Whatever 
is the Cauſe of the ill lives of Chriſtians, it 
is not their Religion, but ſomething which 
is not Chriſtianity ſubſtituted in its place. If 
Men will place Chriſtianity in Speculative 
Opinions, or in Ecclefiaſtical Diſcipline ; the 
Minds of Men will eafily be turned from 
Righteouſneſs and Juſtice, and Charity and 
Sobriety, 
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Sobriety, and in ſhort from Virtue, to what 


they place their Hopes and Expectations in. 


But let the Chriſtian Rules, as laid down by 


our Saviour be conſidered; let it be ſhewn to 


what all his Promiſes are made; and againſt 
what all his Threats are denounced; what 
he exhorts to; what is the Rule of the Judg- 


ment which he will paſs at the laſt day ; and 
it will appear to be good Actions, or real 


Goodneſs of Life, in which all is to center. 
To make out any Immorality in the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution recourſe is always had to 


particular Paſſages of the New Teflament, 


which have firſt a «wrong Senſe given to them, 
and then an Immoral, or a ſenſeleſs Conſe- 


quence, is drawn. Thus it is urged from 


ſuch Paſſages as theſe, Bled are if? poor — 
Wo unto you that are rich; Give unto every 
man that aſtetb; ſell what thou haſt, and give 
alms ; forſake all that he hath; take nb 
thought for the morrow, &c. It is urged, I 


ſay, that Poverty and bringing Goods in 


common are preached and recommended in 
the Goſpel. So Jeſus commanded his Apo- 


Ales not to have ee Cat not to exerciſe 


Dominicen— omen are not to adorn then- 


Selves with broidered hair, or gold or coſtly 


array; All men are to have alile honour ; not 
to receive honour one of another, Chiiſtians 
are commanded not 70 refiſt evil; to pull out 
a right eye—Thele are interpreted /iterally, 


and 
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and then made to contain Abſurdities. 80 Cn Ar. 
again; 1am not come to ſend peace upon cartb XII. 
hut a fioorduhete the Cauſe is confounded WW 


with the Occaſion, So the Doctrine of Re- 
pentance is made a ſtanding Encouragement 
to Men to purſue their vicious Inclinations; 
and Self-denial, taking up the Croſs, Faſting, 
Mortification, are deemed inconſiſtent with 
Mens Purſuits of Riches, and Prolongation 
of their Lives, The unlawfulneſs of Di- 
vorce, and Monogamy too are deemed part of 
the Immoralities of the Goſpel. In general, 
The Commands or Prohibitions of Chriſt are 
repreſented in an abſurd manner ; what is 


- ſpoken - figuratively is taken literally; what 


is capable of a good Senſe is perverted from 
the Author's Meaning into a ridiculous one; 
occaſional Advice to particular Perſons in par- 
ticular Circumſtances 1s changed into an uni- 
verſal Direction to all in all caſes ; and then 
truly theſe Principles thus miſrepreſented are 

deemed the Principles of Chriſtianity itſelf, 
True Morality cannot pofſibly be too 
ſtrictly taught; nor can Knowledge in itſelf 
be prejudicial to Goodneſs. But it muſt be 
owned, that too much of ſomething elſe has 
been propagated under the name and cover 
of Chriſtianity ; and if Chriſtians, z. e. ſuch 
as call themſclves by the name of Chriſt are 
worſe Men than all others, it muſt be owing, 
not to Chriſtianity, which is true, and right, 
| and 
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Cn Ap. and good, but to what is ſubſtituted in the 
XII. w of Chriſtianity, and has the ill luck to 
* 


called by that name. Chriſtianity con- 
ſiſts in the Doctrines and Motives it gives to 
perform Virtue; let Virtue be its Baſis; let 


every Notion of Chriſtianity in the New 


Teſtament be —_— juſt as you would 
interpret any moral Book whatever, the ſenſe 
of which you was deſirous to underſtand ; 
ufe the ſame means to underſtand the Goſpel, 
as you would to be maſter of Tully's Offices, 


or Ariſtotle's Ethics; and I am perſuaded 


Chriſtian Morals and Chriſtian Politics would 


appear demonſtratively clear and true, how- 


ever wicked in their Lives, and abſurd in their 
Politics, ſome who call themſelves Chriſtians 
may in fact be. 


I have reſerved for a particular Diſcuſſion 


an Objection which has been of late much 


| inſiſted on by ſome Writers, and which is 


pretended to be founded on an expreſs Com- 
mand of a plain immoral Practice, which is, 
That the Law of Moſes enjoined Human Sa- 
crifices, and commanded ſuch a Maſſacre of 
Whole Nations, as is contradictory to all our 
Ideas of the Moral Attributes of God. 


* . * 
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C HA P. XIII. 


Containing an Anſwer to the Objectiont made 
\ againſt the Law of Moles, taken from 
HuMAN -SACRIFICE8 ſuppoſed to have 
been appointed in it: And from the Com- 
mand to deſtroy utterly the Seven Nations, 


VI is granted on all hands that nothing Ou ar. 
that is immoral, unjuſt, or unworthy of XIII. 


God, can proceed from Him, If therefore 
any Revelation contains in it any abſurd or 
immoral Precepts, or Duties, or Commands, 
it. carries its own Condemnation with itſelf, 
and all reaſonable Creatures are bound to re- 


jet it. Now this is faid to be the Caſe of 


the Moſaic Inſtitution : it not only enjoins 
Human Sacrifices, but has likewiſe com- 
manded ſuch Barbarity, ſuch Inbumanity 
towards others, as cannot poſſibly be owing 
to ſo good and merciful a Being as God is. Can 


he require the Extirpation of wuol R NA- 


TIONS at once? Can he order that any ſet 
of Men ſhould be fo brutal and barbarous as 
to murder whole Cities, Men and Women 
and even ſucking Children? Could he bid 
any company of Men to go any where, and 
not to fave alive any thing that breatheth, but 
I utterly 


er ere emmy 
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Cnar, utterly to diſtroy all? To command Human 
XIII. Sacrifices implies a cruel, malicious, Diſpoſi- 
tion: but to order the Sacrifice of Seven 


whole Nations at one, implies ſo monſtrous a 
degree of Cruelty, as is inconſiſtent with, 
nay a flat contradiction to, all our Ideas of 
| God. Should therefore any Revelation pre- 
tend to come from God with ſuch mon- 
ſtrons Tenets in it, it requires no confidera- 
tion; it ought at once to be rejected. 

As this is levelled at the Moſaic Inſtitution, 
the conſequence is clear: For if the Law of 
Maſes did enjoin Human Sacrifices, and did 
require ſuch a barbarous Extirpation of whole 
Nations, it will certainly be impoſſible to 
prove its coming from God, 

They who maintain that the Law of 
Mojes approves, aud countenances, or preſcribes 
Human Sacrifices, argue thus. That the 
© Levitical Law diſtinguiſhes between ordi- 
* nary Vows, and thoſe Vows where any 
© thing is devoted unto the Lord; and this 
* they pretend is plain from Lev. xxvii, 
* where after many ſurprizing things about 
« common Vows, by which the things 
* themſelves, or Money in lieu of them 
„ were to be given to the Prieſts, at v. 28. 
it comes to things devoted, and ſays, Not- 
«, withfanding no devoted thing that a man 
« ſhall devote unto the Lord, of all that he 

« bath both of man and beaſts and , the 
| «c field 
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an « field of his poſſeſſion ſhall be. fold or redeem- Cu Ap. 
i- « ed: every devoted thing is moſt holy unto XIII. 
ven « the Lord; and what is meant by being ww 
Sn « moſt boly unto. the Lord, is explained in 
th « the next Verſe— None devoted which 
* % ſhall be devoted of Man, ſhall be redeemed, 
re- « but ſhall furely be put to death. They 
on- fſay that it was before declared, that what- 
ra- c ever was the Lord's, as the Firſt-born of 
T1: « Man and Beaſt, was to be //atn, if God 
on, « did not order its Redemption. The Fir/t- 
nk % born of Man was to be redeemed ; and 
lid « that of an Aſi, if not redeemed bya Lamb, 
ole « was to have its Neck broke ; and the 
to « Captives taken in War, which fell to the 

« Lord's Share (there being no Order for 
of « redeeming) were, as it is owned by all, 
Yes © to be ſlain; Exod, xxx. 12, 13. xxxiv. 
he « 19, 20,” Vid. Chriſtianity as old as the 
li- Creation, p. 94—97. | 
ny I ſhall therefore at large confider the Paſ- 
ws ſage which is ſuppoſed to contain the Foun- 
ii, dation of this Notion : Notwith/kanding no 
ut devoted thing that a man ſhall devote unto 
2 the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man 
m and beaſt,” and of the field of his poſſeſſion ſhall 
8, | be ſold or redeemed : Every devoted th; 
8 is moſt holy unto the Lord. None devoted, 
an . which ſhall be devoted of men ſhall be re- 
he deemed, but ſhall ſurely be put to death, 

Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. 


In 
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Cnae, In order to a full and clear underſtanding 

XIII. of this, the Laws about Vous, and about 

CY VV devoting things unto the Lord, and about 

redeeming things that were vowed, muſt all 
be conſidered, | 

This Chapter of Leviticus contains the 

Conditions, or Prices, upon which if a Man 

vowed any thing to God, he might redeem 

it, or have it again to his owu Uſe : Or in 

caſe he did not, or would not redeem it, it 

tells us then what was to be done with it. F 

There were ſome things which by the Law i 

were fixed and determined to be the Lord's, 

antecedent to any Vow, or Promiſe, or de- 


— 2 . 


— Ag 


voting of it; and therefore for any Man to s 
vow, or ſanttify, or by me Act to give or * 
grant, ſuch things was needleſs : They were 
the Lord's already, Other things no Man þ 
could have any Right to vow : For what He ; 
had not Power or Authority to put in exe- y 
cution could not be in his Power to ſanctiſj. 81 
Of the former kind were the Fir/tlings of 0 
Beaſts, and all the Tithes of the Land: a 
Theſe it was abſurd for any Man to ſanctiſy, t 
or vow, becauſe they were already, antece- | tt 
dent to all Vow, holy unto the Lord. Of b 

the latter kind, i. e. what a Man could not 
vow if he would, were * all ſuch Perſons or 1 
ſe 


Nemo devovet quod ſuum non eſt. Miſbnab. Vol. V. 
p. 212.4 5. Ol 
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Things over which a Man had no Power, e. g. CAP. 
the King ; the Magiſtrates ; all independent. XIII, 
Perſons ; all Things to which a Man had no. 


Right, or in which he had no Property: 
For it is plainly abſurd to vow, or devote Zo 
God, what he had nothing to do with, 
Theſe then being out of the queſtion, we 
have in this Chapter Caſes of fngular Vows 
put, and the Manner of their E/#;mation by 
the Prieſt : For the Prieſt was to make the 
Eſtimation, not arbitrarily, but according to 
the Sums ſpecified in the Law, which he 
could neither encreaſe, nor diminiſh, at his 
own pleaſure, Perſons might be ſanctiſied or 
vowed to the Lord ; and they might be re- 
deemed at the Sums fix'd: A Male from 
twenty Years old to ſixty, was to be valued at 
fifty ſhekels of filver, and a Female of thoſe 
Ages at thirty ſhekels, The Male from five 
Years old to twenty was to be at twent 
Shekels ; the Female at Ten: From a Month 
old to five Years, the Male was to be valued 
at Five, the Female at three Shekels : But if. 
the Parties were above ſixty Years of Age, 
the Valuation was leſſen'd, the Male was to 
be at fifteen, the Female at ten Shekels only. 
Whatever was thus vowed unto the Lord 
was capable of being redeemed at the Prices 
ſet, and of being returned to the Proprietors, 
or original Owners. But then a Caſe is put, 
ver. 8. But if he be poorer than thy eſtima- 


tion, 
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tion, then be ſhall preſent himſelf before the' 


XIII. prieft, and the prieft ſhall value bim: accord-" 


ing to his ability that vowed, ſhall the prieſt 
value bim. What we tranſlate, according to 


bis ability, is in the Original, according | as 


his band can find that "vowed. Suppoſe a 
Man had vowed, or ſanctified his Servant to 
the Lord, and had a mind to redeem him; 
but the Maſter was either become poor, or 
however unable to pay the legal Price of Re- 
demption. Vou will ſay, perhaps, that then 
he could not be redeemed, | No; here is 
another Rule given of Eſtimation 3 and that 
is, what a Man can earn, or da; or what a 
Man hath, and the Eſtimation is to be made 
according to That. The Miſhna, and the 
Commentators on it Bartenora and Maimao- 
nides are clear enough on this Point. The 
% Law, ſays Bartenora, concerning him 
#* whoſe hand can find, is this, that a poor 
„Man ought to be eſtimated according to 
% that which his hand can find? and in this 
* we arc to follow his Ability or Subſtance 


* Lex de illo cu manus afſetuta fuerit, hac eſt, Quod 
Pauper æſtimari debeat ſecundum id quod illius manus afle- 
uatur, & hac in parte ſequimur facultatem illius qui vovit, 
pa non Voti. 'Tunc conſiderandi ſunt in yoto, 9 Juvenis 
zeſtimaverit ſecundum pretium Senis, ſolvet pretium Senis, 
uandoquidem non conſideramus annos illius qui vovit : 
or autem Miſhnicus eum qui zſtimaverit vocat eum qui 
voverit, quia Legis Phraſeologia utitur, Lew. xxvii. 8. Secun- 
dum id quod aſſecuta fuerit manus illius qui wouerit, eftimabit 
Cacerdor, Bartenors lu Myhn, Vol. V. p. 199. 


„ who 
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te ho makes the Vow, and not of the Chap, 
thing vowed. Then we are to confider XII. 
«4 the Perſons concern'd in the Vow': If a 


« young Man ſhould vow according to the 
Price of an old Man, he ſhall pay no 
© more than the Price of an old Man, fee- 
ing we do not conſider the Years of him 
e that vowed, but the Vow itſelf,” Mai- 
monides' makes much the ſame Remark : 
%% What a Man's hand can find; obtains 
« in him who makes the Vow, as the Law) 
« ſays, Lev. xxvii, 8; where he who hath 
« made the Eſtimation is called he who 
vos. The Reaſon of this Way of ſpeaks 
ing is, becauſe he who makes the Vow; does 
in reality ſet the Price according to which 
the Prieſt ſhall eſtimate, becauſe the Man's 
Ability or Earnings is the Rule by which the 
Price is ſet ; though in Rigour and Exact- 
neſs the Prieſt ſets the Eſtimation. But all 
that I would obſerve is, That Perſons vow- 
ed to the Lord might be redeemed, either by 
Eſtimations fixed in the Law, or in Caſes 
- Inability to pay them, at lower Prices 

ill. | 

From, Perſons the Law goes oh to the 
Caſe of Beaſts. * If a Beaſt were vowed, i. e. 


+ Aſeeutio mantis obtinet in eo qui vovet, quemadmoduni 
lex dicit, Lu. xxvii. 8. Secundum id quod aſſecuta fuerit 
manus illius qui voverit : Ubi is qui zftimavit, vocatur is qui 
vovit. Maimonjdes, ibid. © = 

| X 2 a Beaſt 
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Cu Ap. a Bcaſt fit for the Altar, it was not to be 
XIII. changed at all, neither a good one for a bad 
one, nor a bad one for a good one : nay, if 


the Owner did change it, the Conſequence 
was, both were to be holy, ver. 10, But if 
he vowed any wnclean Beaſt of which they 
do not offer jacrifice unto the Lord, e. g. an 
Horſe, an Aſs, a Dog, &c. then he was to 
bring the Beaſt to the Prieſt, and the Prieſt 
was to value it, whether it avere good or bad : 
And then if the Man would at all redeem it, 


or have his Animal again, he was 70 add a 
fifth part to the Eſtimation, and ſo to re- 


deem it, v. 11— 13. 
Suppoſe a Man were to ſanctiſy his Houſe 
to be holy unto the Lord, the Prieſt was to 
eſtimate it ; and if he that vowed it would 
redeem it, he was to add a % Part of the 
Money of his Eſtimation, and then it was 
to be his own again. And ſo it was in the 
Caſe of Fields, of which many Caſes may 
be put; as, whether it was Land of Inberi- 


tance, or Purchaſe ? How many Years di- 


ſtance was the Jubilee, &c— They might 
all be redeemed at the Eſtimation ſet upon 
them by the Prieſt. 

The next thing to be ſettled is, What is 
the Meaning of being holy to the Lord, or 
Holineſs to the Lord, or, being the Lord's. 
Now theſe Expreſſions imply no more than 


this, that Perſons, unclean Beaſts, Houſes, 
Fields, 
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Fields, given by Vow to God, either were Cu ap. 
deſigned for the Uſe of the Prieſts and their XIII. 
Families: or that if they were redeemed, VO 


the Money was to be applied to the Repairs 
of the Temple, or to purchaſe the uſual Sa- 
crifices. * Maimonides has obſerved that b 
the Phraſe, Holineſs to the Lord, is meant al 
thoſe things which are given “ for the Re- 
« pairs of the Temple : and he adds, that 
e they were inſtantly to be paid, and not 
« made uſe of in Trade, or othewiſe, for 
« fear of Lofles” | 

So again, Tis ſaid expreſſly, Lev. xxvii. 
28. Every devoted thing is moſt holy to the 
Lord, Compare with this what is faid, 
Numb. xviii. where an Account is given of 
what the $6 were to have, At ver. 14. 
Every thing devoted in Iſrael Mall be thine. 
Every thing that openeth the Matrice in 
all fleſh, which they bring unto the Lord, 
whether it be of Men or Beaſt, Mall be thine, 
Nevertheleſs the firſl-born of Man ſhalt thou 
furey redeem, and the firſfiling of unclean 


Beaſts ſhalt thou redeem. But the firſtling 


of a Cow, or the firſiling of a Sheep, or the 


2 Porro dicit, Sanctitas pro Dominus: ubi intelligit omne 
id quod Sanctitas eſt Domino, que ſimpliciter ſunt omnia iſta 


quæ in refectionem Templi conſecrata ſunt, quorum jus 


poſtulat ut ſtatim ſolvantur, & i nemine retineantur in com- 
modum ipſius, * commodum five luctum hocce incertum 
ell & dubium. Maimon. in Min ibid. p. 207. 


a3 Airſiling 
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Cay. Airſtling 0 452 a Goat thou aa, not tedeem; 

XIII. 5 are holy. Thou ſhalt ſprintie their 2 

* upon the - hs a the fleſh of' them ſhall 

be thine— All the Heave ings of the'boly 

things — have T given thee, and thy mw 

and thy Daughters with thee by 4 ſtatute 
ever, "os v. 14—19. Hence tis plain, that 
That which was given to the Lord," and 
which God had given to the Prieſts for theit 
Uſe and Service, was called Holy to the Lord. 
Now the Fir/i-born of Man, and Unclea} 
45 that were ſurely to be redeemed, were 
Holy: and the Money fon d for the Redemp- 
tion of a Field is called, a holy rhing 
unto the Lord, 1 25 23. So that this 
Expreſſion does not imply that a Perſon or 
Thing that was devoted to the Lord, and 
thereby become Holy to bim, was to be put 
to death, but only chat it was to be the | 
Lord's, 

The next thing to be dende is, whet 
they Devoting a Mar to God will imply 
that the Man muſt be put to Death. The 
Text in Leviticus is, Notwithſlanding, no 
devoted thing that 4 man ſhall devote unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath, Both of Man 
and Beaſt, and of the Field of his Poſſeſſion, 
ſhall be fold of redeemed, every devoted thing 
ts moſt holy to the Lord, Men and Beaſts, 
and Houſes, and Fields, might be andlified, 
and yet be redeemed, But here the Caſe of 

— 
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i ſuch things to the Lord is added Cn AP. 


and tis declared that things devoted ſhall not 


be tedeem d. WW 

The Jewiſſb Maſters, tell us, that a Man 
could not devote the hole of what he had, 
becauſe the Law. ſuppoſes the ble not to 
be devoted by its ſaying, v. 28. OF man 
and beaſt, and field. The Miſbna obſerves, 
« « That a Man may devote a Part of his 
« Flock and Cattle, Men-ſervants and Maid- 
« ſeryants, that were Cananeans, and of the 
« Field of his Poſſeſſion : But if he were 
« to devote the Whole of theſe, the Devo- 
ting would not be obligatory.” So fays 
R. Eliezar, and the Practice is agreed to be 
with him, and not with R. Eleazar the Son 
of Azariah, who thought it abſurd that a 
Man ſhould devote at all, if he could not 
devote the Whole. Theſe are Niceties, 
which it is not worth while to inſiſt on : But 
it is of ſome Moment to take Notice of the 
Diſtinction made between a Cananean, and 
an Hebrew Servant: * If a Jew were to 


a * | 
* Devoyere poteſt homo 2 g ſao, & jumento, ſervia, 
ſervabuſque Cananzis, agroque poſſeſſionis: Hæc vero onnie 
ſi devoverit, non ſunt devota. — 
azar fil. Azatize, $i homo nequeat Deo devovere omnia ſua 
bona, quanto magis tenetur parcere bonis ipſius. n. 
Vol. V. p. 212 HH 4 46 
o Si quis Filium, Fjtiam, Servum Servamque Hebræos de- 
voverit, atque agrum Poſſeſſionis, non devota cenſentur, qula 
Noe quod ſalt non eſt; Miſbn. ibi. 
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R. Eliezer. Dixit R. Ele- 


XIII. 
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Cu Ap.“ devote his Son, or Daughter, Man ar 
XIII. Maid-ſervant, that were Hebrews, the de- 
voting would be void, becauſe no one can 


* devote what is not his own.” This ſhews 
us what devoting ſignifies, viz. An abſolute 
giving to God for ever, In a Cananean Ser- 
vant the Maſter had a Property for ever; 
Ye ſhall take them as an Inheritance for your 
Children after you to inherit them for a Poſ- 
ſeſſion, they ſhall be your bondmen for ever. 
Lev. xxv. 44, 45, 46. But it was not fo in 
the caſe of a Hebrew Bondman, He was 7 


| ſerve ſix years only, and in the ſeventh he ſhall 


go out free for nothing, Exod. xxi. 2. A He- 
brew Servant therefore could not be given for 
ever, becauſe his Maſter had no ſuch Pro- 
perty in him. And as to a Son or Daughter, 
ſince the Parent has no Property in them, 
the devoting muſt be-void in itſelf, unleſs the 


Child conſents : which if he did the devoting ' 


was valid ; as appears from the inſtances of 


Children fo devoted by their Parents, 


2. The Man that ſanctified a Perſon, or 


Beaſt, Houſe, or Field to the Lord, might re- 


deem it. But the Law puts a caſe expreſſly, 
Lev. xxvii, 20. of a Man that has ſancti fied 


or vowed his Field, and WILL not redeem 
it. Va man will not redeem the field, or if 


he have fold the field to another man, it ſhall 
nct be redeemed any more ; but the 2 when 


% goeth out in the Jubilee ſhall be holy unto 


the 


5% ẽ ! - Og RY” | OT =>. ++ 


the Lord; as 4 Field devoted, the poſſeſſion Cu av; 


thereof ſhall be the Prieſts, When it was XIII. 
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not to be redeemed any more, but the poſſeſs WW 


ſion was to he the Priefts, then it was a Field 


devoted. So that a Field given in perpetuity, 
and a Field devoted, is the ſame thing. 
Hence it appears, that if a Man ſo gave a 


thing as to deſign that it ſhould never return 


to his own Uſe, or to his Family ; or if he 
would not redeem it, then this ſort of Dona- 
tion was called, Hherem, devoted to the 
Lord. 
And now we may, I think, with eaſe a 

rehend the meaning of the verſe, which has 
occaſioned all the Difficulty— Every thing 
which is devoted OF men hall not be re- 
deemed, but ſhall ſurely die: i. e. every Per- 
ſon which is given in perpetuity ſhall not be 
redeemed, but dying ſhall die in that de- 
voted State, Not that he ſhall be ſacrificed, 
or be put to death, in an extraordinary, un- 
common, unnatural manner, but he ſhall 
not he redeemed, he ſhall die in a devoted 
State. 

It will be ſaid, that our Verſion has it, 
He ſhall ſurely be put to death: which im- 
plies the taking away the Life of the Perſon 
in an unnatural way : and it being oppoſed 
to his being redeemed, by the particle, But, 
this ſhews that it is nightly underſtood of 
taking away the life of the devoted __— 

ut 
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Cu Ar. But 1. There is no word in the Original 
XIII. to anſwer to the particle, But. And, 2. Sup- 
poſe there wete, yet the original Words do 
not neceſſarily ſignify any thing more, than 
the perſons dying | a natural death. Thus 
when God ſaid to Adam, Gen. ii. 17. In the 
day thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely, die, 
mon , it is not, how ſhalt be put to death, 
but thou ſhalt die. For Adam not only con- 
tinued in Being many hundred years after 
this Sentence was paſſed, but died a natural 
death. So again, when the Numbers of 
Iſrael were taken in the plains of Moab, 
Numb. xxvi. 65. it is ſaid, Among theſe there 
was not a man of them whom Moſes and 
Aaron numbred, when they numbred the chil- 
dren of Iſrael in the wilderneſs of Sinai, for 
the Lord had ſaid of them they ſhall die in the 
 awvilderneſs : Mo Mn not be put to death, 
but die their natural deaths. So again, when 
Benhadad was ſick, he ſent Hazael to Eliſha 
to enquire whether he ſhould recover of his 
diſeaſe. 2 King. viii. And the Prophet's An- 
ſwer was—The Lord hath ſhewed me that hr 
ſhall ſurely die, HY Fa So in Ezekiel iii. 
18. When IT ſay unto the wicked, Mon ſhalt 
ſurely die Mon D and thou give him not 
warning, nor He, to warn the wicked 
from his wicked way to ſave his hife, the ſame 
wicked man ſhall die in his iniquity, but bis 
blood will J require at thine band. And much 
| ta 
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In theſe and other places the words do not NIII. 
imply a Put 2 nor indeed ſo much WWW 


as an but a — 
ee. of "che 


— 
ſuch 


Min . ligapilia e 
Plutus. I. 10. 


$5385 Again, 
Ver Ng. v. 517. ibid. 


And ſo in Homer, 


Oi erde aten in) Tiga Hg, 
II. g. v. 788. 


To ſhew how Perſons were devoted, or 
giyen to the Lord in perpetuity, we have an 
inſtance directly and fully to the purpoſe in 
the caſe of — His Mother Vowp A 
Vow and ſaid, O Lord of Hoſts, if thou wilt 
indeed look on the affliftion of thine handmaid, 
and remember me, and not forget thine hand. 
maid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid a 
manchild, then 40511 7 give bim unto the Lord 
che days of his life, 1 Sam. i. 11. en 
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Cn ap, the child was weaned, ſhe brought him that 
XIII. he might appear before the Lord, and there 
WY Vabide for ever. And ſhe told Eli, that ſhe 


had returned him whom ſhe had obtained by pe- 
tition of the Lord to him as long as he liveth, 
v. 28, Samuel by being thus devoted to the 
Lord was not ſlain, or put to death : for we 
find in the following Hiſtory that he came to 
judge Ifrael, and died an old Man. His 
Mother vowed him to the Lord for ever, or 
gave him for his liſe; and Samuel gave his 
Conſent, and ratified his Mother's Donation: 
which ſhews both how a Perſon was de- 
voted ; and at the ſame time that the devoted 
Perſon was not ſacrificed, or made a Victim, 
to God, 

One may naturally expe& that when a 
Law of any Nation is charged with any in- 
famous Imputation, either Reaſons ſhould 
be afligned, or Inſtances. produced, upon 
which the Charge is founded. Capellus, who 
- eſpouſed that fide of the Queſtion, that the 
devoted Perſon was to be put to death, fancies, 
that God appointed, or rather allowed theſe 
Devetings, Hherem, juſt as he did the Law 
about Divorce, He did not approve Di- 
vorce; but yet if any Man was of ſuch an 
obſtinate Temper that he would not live 
longer with his Wife, God, the political 
Judge of Jagel, permitted him to be di- 
vorced. Juſt ſo God did not approve, that 
any 
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any one ſhould devote an human Perſon to CHAr. 


him; but if any one were ſo raſh as to do 


death, Not that he /iked human Victims, but 
for other reaſons which God has not, nor in- 
deed is he obliged to give, but which we 
may gueſs at. n 

This being all a matter of mere Suſpicion, 
or Imagination, with an expreſs Confeſſion 
that no reaſon is given in the Law, this can- 
not poſſibly amount to any proof or evidence 
in the Caſe. 

In the next place he imagines, that 
God * deſigned to intimate, that he gave 
« a power of life and death to Parents over 


« their Children, and to Maſters over their 


“ Slaves; not that they were arbitrarily, or 
« when they would, to exerciſe this Power, 
* but only by the means of devoting them 
* to the Lord; and upon ſuch occaſion the 
Aſſiſtance and Concurrence of the Prieſt 
*« was neceſlary.” 

This is all /uppo/ing the thing which ought 
to be proved. By the Law, no Parents had 
a power of Life and Death over their Chil- 


* Ac primo videtur Deus fic tacite voluiſſe innuere, ſe po- 


teſlatem vitæ et necis concedere parentibus in liberos, & heris 


in ſervos ; non quidem ab ipſizmet pro arbitrio exercendi, 
quum liberet—Sed quam hac duntaxat ratione exercerent, ſa - 
cra nempe capitis illorum devotione, ad cujus executionem 
intervenire oportebat ſacerdotum operam & miniſterium. Ca- 
pellus de Foto Fepthe. 

dren; 


XA 


| ſo, God would have the devoted Man put to . 


III. 
wy 
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Car. dien; nor had Maſters any ſuch over: theit 
XIII. Slaves: And what they had no power to ex- 
Verciſe, they could not by the concurrence of 


the Prieſts exerciſe, The Rule of the 5 
nab, and of common Senſe is, thut nd one 
can devote what: it none of bis own.“ 
Now if the Lives of Children, or Slaves; 
were not their Parents; or Maſters; own, i. e. 


what they could abfolutely diſpoſe of, the 


conſequence is, that they could not devote 
them ſo as to take — i 

That the Greeks and Romans atccroiſe 
ſuch an Authority over their Children and 
Slaves is allowed. But the Jes never pre- 
tended to ſuch a power; Their Law gave 
them no ſuch Authority ty; nor do we hear of 
any ſuch a unleſs we ſuppoſe the point 
that oug proved. T e Caſe of He- 
brew —.— is — and for, 
_ Exod. xxi. If thou buy an Hebrew Servant, 
" fix cars be all — and in the ſeventh he 
ſhall go out free, for nothing. If he came in 


by himſelf; he ſhall go out % himſelf; if be 


were married, his wife ſhall go out with For 
| 2 maſter bave given him a wife, and ſhe 


ave born him ſons and daughters, the wife 


and ber gen ſhall be ber maſters, und be 


ball go aut by himſelf. And , "the fervant 


ſhall ſay, I love my maſter, my wife and chil- 
dren, I will not go free, then his maſter ſhall 
bring him unto the judges, be ſhall alſo _ 
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his eur through with an aul, and he ſhall XIII. 


vants immediately follows ; but nothing that 
implies a power of Life and Death. Com- 
pare this Law with what vccurs,” Leviti xxv. 
79-—55: where 1 rigour is allowed to be 


fed towards' Servants : much leſs had they 


a power of Life and Death. e 
Capellus owns they had it not except in 
this particular Caſe, where Parents or Maſ- 
ters could take away the Lives of Children 
or Servants ** only by the means of devoting 
them to the 3 — of the 
Law imply this? Do they neceſſatily ſigni 
this ? = The words of the 2 
no ſuch power; and no one can prove that 
ſuch a command does come from God, when 
his words are naturally capable of a different 
Senſe; and the whole Law relating to Chil- 
dten and Slaves is quite of a different Stamp. 
How does it appear that the preſent Caſe is 


an Exception to the whole Law beſides ? Is 


it from the Words? No. I have ſhewn they 
may at leaſt be interpreted conſiſtent with the 
reſt, Is it from Practice? That I deny: 
and affirm, that not one ſingle Inſtance is, or 
can be produced, of Human Sacrifices a- 


mong the Jeus. But of this I ſhall ſpeak 


=o particularly, when 1 have examined 
t . nase Wan d | QUL EY 
| 2 Second 


ſerve bim for euer. The Law for Women Ser- 


—— — — —ʒ 
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Cu Ar. Second Reaſon produced by Caprllus. for 
XIII. his Notion, which is, „That God deſigned 
by this to deter Men from a wicked Cuſ- 
« tom, by which angry Men are wont to 
« devote with Imprecations thoſe to whom 
« they wiſh ill, Since God therefore re- 
e ſolved that he ſhould die, who was devoted 
« by any one who had ſuch a man in his 
te power, he ſeems by this means tacitly to 
« deter Parents and Maſters from raſh Curſes 
« and Imprecations upon their Children and 
« Servants, —at the ſame time admoniſhin 
Children and Servants not to give the lea 
« occaſion to their Parents or Maſters to im- 
« precate or curſe them; ſince God ſome- 
e times, as appears by the Event, as it 
« were approved and ratified them.” 
But how does this appear, that God by 
having Men put to — deſigned to deter 
Men from devoting Men to death? He re- 
ſolved, it ſeems, to deter Men from doing 
a wrong or wicked Act, by ratifying their 
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Deus ſic forte voluit homines 2 pravo & quaſi ingenito 
vitio & more deterrere, a ſolent ira perciti diris & impreca- 
1 tion ibus devovere eos quibus male volunt - Quum itaque Deus 
1 | voluit eum morte affici, qui ab eo in cujus eſt poteſtate 
1 | p anathemate devotus eft, videtur voluiſſe tacite hac 
ſanctione abſterrere parentes & heros I temerariis in liberos & 
ſervos diris atque 1mprecationibus, quibus non raro ſolent 
commotiores in eos invehi; ſimul etiam ut cadem ſanctione 
monerentur liberi & ſervi, ne vel minimam darent parentibus 
& heris in ſe excandeſcendi, atque diris & imprecationibus 
ad verſus ſe utendi occaſionem. Aid. 
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* wrong and wicked Acts. Strange Reverſe CA. 
d of what one would reaſonable imagine! that XIII. 

. the wiſe and juſt Being ſhould ſeem to ap- 
0 rove openly what he inwardly abhorred ! Ag | 

N f the Cruelty, the Immanity of ſuch a Law 

— were altered, whenever it takes place, by 

d faying that God deſigned to deter Maſters or 

as Parents from raſh Curſes and Imprecations, 

0 


The Law would be ſtill, wherever, or when- 


ever, it was executed, a cruel barbarous Law: 


Nor is the allowance of its being executed 
but ſeldom, (or ever ſo rarely, provided it be 
allowed at all) any abatement of the Immo- 
rality. How much better had the Law been, 
if ſuch raſh and wicked Maſters or Parents 
had themſelves been the Objects of ſevere 
Puniſhments, rather than their innocent Chil- 
dren, or Servants? And is it not more likely, 
that a good and juſt God would have prohi- 
bited in general, or with a particular penalty, 
all ſuch raſh Imprecations; or that he would 
have puniſhed the Authors, rather than the 
Objefts, of ſuch unguarded diſpleaſure ? 
But in Truth we have no Grounds from 
the Law of Moſes to ſuppoſe any ſuch deſign 
in God, as is here imagined, And though 
we ſometimes ſee very fad Examples of Chil- 
dren, who have ſuffered as if God had been 
only the mere Executioner of a haſty Parent's, 
or Maſter's, curſes ; yet when there is no 
Law, no Sanction of a Law, promiſing, 
Y obliging, 
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Cu ae, obliging, or zny ways affirming ſuch a pro- 

XIII. cedure, it is very idle to argue from an ima- 

I ginary Fact to a Law which muſt be found- 
ed on principles of Right and Wrong, 


But beſides, Put any ſuch Senſe upon the 
Law as implies that the perſon devoted was 
to be put to death; and let it be that God de- 
ſigned to deter Men from raſh Curſes and 
Imprecations ; or that he deſigned to give 
Men in certain caſes a power over others of 
Life and Death: The Wickedneſs and Baſe- 
neſs of too many Men is ſuch, that they 


would abuſe this power of taking away the 


Life of the moſt innocent creature ; and this 
without any legal Form, How eaſily might 
wicked Parents, Maſters, Princes, take away 
the Lives of their Children, Servants, Sub- 


jets, without any Crime, nay without legal 


Trial or Condemnation ? Might not every 
buperior have by this means a Power of be- 
ing rid of any one that he wanted to be rid 
of, with eaſe, under the Veil of Piety and 
profound Holineſs? The plain conſequence 
of ſuch a Senſe would naturally lead any un- 
prejudiced Perſon to ſuch a limitation of an 

words " a Law, as the Reaſon of the Cale 

Ired, ; 


There is nothing then in the Law itſelf 


which leads us to think, that there was ſuch 
a thing as putting the devoted Perſon to death. 
Nor is any ſufficient Reaſon given, why we 

ſhould 
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ſhould take the words in Leviticus in any CH Ar. 
ſuch Senſe. It is neceſſary in the | XIII. 
Laſt place to conſider the Inſtances, or 
Examples, produced of Human Sacrifices a- 
mongſt the Fews. And here 
Firſt, It is ſaid, That the Tribute unto 
the Lord of the Men of War that went out 
to the battle; The Captives taken in War 
«*« which fell to the Lord's Share (there being 
« no order for redeeming) were, as it is 
% owned by all, to be ſlain,” This inference 
is drawn from what is ſaid, Numb, xxxi. 27, 
28, The prey both of man and beaſt was to be 
divided into two parts, betwixt them that went 
out to Battle, and the congregation : and they 
were to levy a tribute unto the Lord of the 
mer? of war which went out to the battle, one 
ſoul of five hundred, both of the Perſons, 
and of the Beeves, and of the Aſſes, and of 
the Sheep: and this was to be given unto the 
Prieſt for an Heave-offering of the Lord, 
The Congregation too were to part with a 
certain proportion of their ſhare, viz. One in 
Fifty, which was to be given to the Le- 
vites. 
Here it is remarkable, that but One of 
Five hundred was given to the Prieſts, and 
One in Fifty was given to the Levites. But 
in neither caſe was there any Victims made of 


Men, more thay there was of Aſſes, which yet 


were a part of this Tribute to the Lord, vv. 39, 
F 2 455 
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Cu Ar. 45, 28. Do they infer a human Sacrifice, be- 
XIII. cauſe the Men, which made part of this 
WV Tribute, were a Heave-offering to the Lord? 
And may it not be as well inferred, and for 
the ſame Reaſon, that Aſes were to be ſacri- 
ficed in like manner? The Truth is, The 
Heave-offering was given to the Prieſts for 
their Uſe, and for their Families Service. This 
is a covenant of Salt, i. e. a laſting covenant 
or ever before the Lord unto thee, and to thy 
feed with thee, Numb. xviii. 19. The Heave- 
offering, or Teruma, was not burnt, or con- 
ſumed upon the Altar, but after certain Rites 
of Conſecration, were for the ſole Uſe of the 
Prieſts and their Families, or for the Uſe of 
the Temple, or the neceſſary Implements 
thereof, This ſort of Heave-offerings then, 
which was the Lord's Share of the Captives, 
was a Tribute, or Donation, which was for 
the Uſe of the Prieſis and Levites; and fo 
far were they from being Jain, that they 
were to the Tribe of Levi, what the reſt of 
the Captives were to the other Tribes. 

A Second Inſtance, is that famous one of 
Yephtha's Daughter, which no more counte- 
nances the Notion of Human Victims, than 
the Inſtance of the Captives in war did. The 
words of the Hiſtorian are, Jephtha wowed a 
Vow wnto the Lord, and. ſaid, If thou ſhalt 
without fail deliver the children of Ammon 


into mine hands, then it ſhall be that what(o- 
| ever 
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ever cometh forth of the doors of my houſe toCh ap, 


meet me, when IT, return in peace from the XIII. 
children of Ammon, ſhall furely be they ww 
Lord's, and I will offer it up for à burnt-of- 
fering, Tudg. xi. 31. Jephtha ſubdued Am- 

mon; and when he came to his own houſe, be- 

hold his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and dances, and ſhe was his only 

child —And it came to paſs when be ſaw her 

that he rent his clothes, and ſaid, alaſs my 
Daughter ! /hou haft brought me very low, and 

thou art one of them that trouble me, for I 

have opened my mouth unto the Lord, and I 


Cannot go back, And ſhe ſaid, if thou haſt 


opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me 
according to that which has proceeded out of 


thy mouth. And ſhe ſaid unto her father, Let 


this thing be done for me ; let me alone two 


months, that I may go up and down upon the 


mountains and bewail my Virginity, I and my 
fellows, This was all conſented to, and done; 
and then ſhe returned unto her father, and 
he did with her according to his Vow which 
be had vowed. 

The difficulty ariſes wholly from Fephtha's 


ſaying, Whatſoever cometh forth of the doors 


of my houſe to meet me, ſhall be the Lord's, 
and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering, 
But ſuppoſe a Dog had met him, or an Al, 


could he have offered them up to the Lord 
for a Burnt- offering? Can any thing be more 
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XIII. Animals? Suppoſe a Hog, or any other pro- 
WY hibited Anime! 
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The Connexion of Natural 
forbid , than to ſacrifice unclean 


had happened to have met 
him, could He, or muſt He, have made it 
a burnt-offering to the Lord ? He could not 
have done it : and therefore his Promiſe or 
Vow muſt mean, that if it was a thing that 
could be offered for a burnt-offering, he would 
offer it; if not, whatever it was, it ſhould be 
the Lord's, And were the particle which we 
tranſlate, And, in thoſe words—Shall ſurely 
be the Lord's, AND I will offer it up for a 
burnt-offering, were that particle I fay tranſ- 
lated, as it is in our Margins, and as it ſigni- 
fies many times, OR; all the Difficulty 
would inſtantly be removed. 

Fephtha was ſorry that his Daughter ſhould 
be the firſt thing that met him, becauſe in 
conſequence of the Intention of his Yow, 
He was to give her to the Lord, The Law 
was clear, When thou ſhalt vow a Vow unto 
the Lord thy God, thou ſhalt not be flack to 
pay it, for the Lord thy God will ſurely re- 
quire it of thee, and it would be fin in thee. 
But if” thou ſhalt forbear to vow, it ſhall be 
no fin in thee, That which is gone out of 
thy lips thou ſhalt keep and — even a 
free-will offering according as thou haſt 
vowed unto the Lord thy God, which thou haſt 
promiſed with thy mouth, Deut. xxiii. 21, 
22, 23. And again, Fa man vow a Vow 
unto 
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1 unto the Lord, or ſwear an Oath to bind bis CR ap. 
* ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not break his word, XIII. 
et le ſhall do according to all that proceedeth out 
it of his mouth, Num. xxx. 2. Tephtha's 
It Daughter, in conſequence of the Intention of 
"Er his Vow, was deſigned to be the Lord's; and 
at was given to him in perpetuity as a devoted 
d thing. And ſhe conſented to this Vow ; not 
be to be ſlain ; not to be a burnt-offering, which 
e could not be done; but to be a Servant of the 
ly Tabernacle, or an Attendant of the Prieſts ; 
a and to die in that State. 
2 Interpret this Vow of Jepbtha in the other 
i- way, and Then whatever met Jepbtba at his 
y coming home was to be offered for a burnt- 
offering ; and the Fact might have been, that 
d He muſt have offered a Dog, or an Aſs, or 
in a Camel upon the Altar of God. Now theſe 
0, things being abſolutely prohibited, it might 
* have been impoſſible for him to have per- 
70 formed his Vow. If it is ſaid that he 
0 might have redeemed them So ſay I, he 
* might have redeemed his Daughter by the 
e. ſame Rule: And if he was obliged to ſacri- 
be fice his Daughter, he might by the ſame 
of Law have been obliged to ſacrifice a Dog. In 
4 truth, he could not be obliged to ſacrifice the 
4 one, more than the other: but as he vowed 
/t his Vow with an Intention that the firſt thing 
I, that met him ſhould either be tbe Lord's ir- 
redeemably, or elſe be offered as a burnt-offe- 
70 T 4 ling, 
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Cn ap, ring, he performed his Vow, and gave his 
XIII, Daughter in 22 to be the Lord's. 
Nor could he ha 


ve conſiſtently attempted to 
redeem her, becauſe ſhe conſenting to be con- 
ſecrated to the Lord for ever, could not be 
removed out of that State without a Violation 
of the Vow, or breaking his word in that 


whereby he had bound his Soul with a Bond. 


A Third Inſtance, which I have met with 
as a clear Caſe of Human Sacrifices offered 
to God, is that of Agag, whom Samuel the 
Prieſt ſacrificed in GI . The Story is, 
That when Saul was ſent againſt the Ama- 
lekites, contrary to the Directions which he 


had received to deſtroy them all, he ſpared 


Agag their King: and being made ſenſible 


that he had tranſgreſſed the Commandment 
of God, Samuel ordered —_— brought 


forth to him; and Samuel heued Agag in 


pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. 1 Sam. xv. 


3. 
: To ſhew how little this is to the purpoſe 


for which it is produced, we muſt explain 
what we render hewed in pieces; and what 
is deſigned by the phraſe—before the Lord 
in Gilgal. 

The firſt of theſe is a word, Feſhaſſeph, 
which occurs but in this one place, and there- 


fore its meaning muſt be determined from 
the Circumſtances of the Paſſage, The Chat- 


ace renders it by a word which fignifies to | 


cleave, 
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cleave, to-tear in pieces, to cut off, AndChap, 
this Senſe agrees with the place exactly. XIII. 
Samuel ſays to him, As thy ſivord hath made 


women childleſs, ſo ſhall thy mother be cbild- 
leſs : and immediately he cleft him with a 
Sword, or cut him off, But what I wauld 
principally obſerve is, that this Term is not 
a Sacrifical Term, ſince it is not once uſed 
throughout the Law of Moſes, where fo 
many Orders and Commands are given about 
Sacrifices, From this word therefore there 
can be no pretence to aſſert that this was a 
human Sacrifice ; ſince ſo far as appears, or 
can be made to appear, this word implies no 
ſuch thing. 

Nor does the other Expreſſion, before the 
Lord in Gilgal, carry the Idea of Sacri- 


| fice, or of Vidlin, with it: But only, that 


Samuel cleaved Agag in pieces, with firm- 
neſs of Reſolution, as in the Preſence of God, 
and with a Deſign to pleaſe him, If it ſhould 
be ſaid, That at that time there was an Al- 
tar of the Lord erected at Gilgal, and that 
there they offered Sacrifices to God, 1 Sam. 
xi. 15. as they likewiſe did in other places; 
—all that will follow is, That Agag was 


_ cleft down with a Sword in Gilgal by Samuel, 


and therefore is ſaid to be hewed in pieces 
before the Lord ; by which is meant, that it 
was done in a place where the Altar of God 
was ſet up: but not at all upon the Altar; 

| or 
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| h Cn Ap. or that his Blood, or Limbs, were any ways 

| III. offered upon That. 5 | 

Thus have I conſidered at large this great 
Objection againſt the Law of Moſes, founded 

on an imaginary Notion that Human Vifims 
were enjoined ; and I have ſhewn that Per- 
ſons were not to be ſacrificed. by becoming 
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Holy unto the Lord, I ſhallin 
The Second place conſider the caſe of the 
Seven. Nations, and of certain Cities which 
the Maelites took; becauſe hence likewiſe an 
Objection has been raiſed againſt the Law of 
Mejes : As if thoſe Nations could not poſſibly 
be commanded to be deftroyed conſiſtent 
with the Goodneſs and Juſtice of God. 
The words of the Law from whence this 


Objection has been raiſed are theſe. 


Deut. xx. 16, 17, Of the cities of theſe 
people which the Lord thy God doth give thee 


or an inheritance, thou (hall ſave alive no- 


thing that brratheth: But thou ſhalt utterly 


the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the Hi- 
vites, and the jebuſites, as tbe Lord thy God 
hath commanded thee, 

Deut. vii. 1—5. When the Lord ſhall deli- 


deſtroy them, the Hittites, and the FI 


ver them, [ viz, the ſeven Nations] before 


thee thou ſhalt ſmite them, and utterly de- 
ſtroy them ; thou ſhalt make no Covenant 
with them, nor ſhew Mercy wnto them, neither 


ſhalt thay make Marriages with them. Thy 
| I daughter 
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daughter ſhalt thou not give unto his ſon, nor CA. 
his daughter ſhalt thou take unto thy ſon XIII. 
But thus ſhall ye deal with them, ye ſhall N 


deſtroy their Altars, and break down their 
Images, and cut down their Groves, and 
burn their graven Images with fire. 

Numb. xxxili. 51— 53. Ye ſhall drive out 
all the inhabitants of the land before you, and 
deſtroy all their pictures, and deſtroy all their 


molten images, and quite pluck down all their 


high places: And ye ſhall —_— the In- 
habitants of the land, and dwell therein, 

This was the Command in the Law, and 
the Practice conſequent upon it wa: When 
the Iſraelites attacked Arad the Canaanite, 
Iſrael vowed a vow unto the Lord, and ſaid, 
If thou wilt indeed deliver this people into my 
hand, then I will utterly deſtroy their Cities, 
And the Lord hearkened to the voice of Iſrael, 
and delivered up the Canaanites, and they ut- 
terly deſtroyed them and their cities: None 
was left alive, Numb. xxi. 2, 3, 35. And it 
was much the ſame in the caſe of Jericbo. 
The City hall be accurſed, even it, and all 
that are in it to the Lord— And you in any 
wiſe keep yaurſolues from the accurſed thing, 
leſt you make yourſelves accurſed, when ye take 
of the accurſed thing, and make the Camp of - 
Iſrael a Curſe, and trouble it. But all the 
Silver and Gold, and Veſſels of Braſs and Iron 
are Holineſs unto the Lord ; they ſhall come 

into 
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Cn Ar. into the treaſury of the Lord; Joſh. vi. 179— 
XIII. 24. And then follows the Story of Acharn, 
ch. vii. and the exemplary Puniſhment taken 
of him for appropriating to himſelf what was 
devoted to the Lord. 
To ſet theſe Matters in their true Light, 
I ſhall conſider firſt the Caſe of the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Seven Nations; and then the 
Nature of the Hherem, which does not al- 
ways imply De/truton, 
1. Tis granted that the Seven Nations 
were to be deſtroyed ; and their Polity, and 
Form of Government, and all Power were 
to be quite put an End to. But this does 
not imply, as the Objection ſuppoſes, a total 
deſtrufion, or putting to death of every Man, 
Woman, and Child among them. The Na- 
tions were to be deſtroyed as Nations, that is, 
their Polity and Government was to be de- 
ſtroyed ; but there was not any ſuch Maſſacre 
as is imagined. And to prove this, it is plain 
that neither Joſhua, nor any of the Judges, 
numerous as they were, nor Samuel, nor 
David, nor Solomon, nor others after him, 
ever underſtood theſe Words of the Law in 
ſuch a Senſe as to imagine, that they were 
obliged to cut off every Soul of theſe Na- 
tions, whenever they became fubje& unto 
them. Theſe People, or at leaſt ſeveral 
of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hi- 
Ortes, and Febuzites, continued quite unto 
50 Ant Solomon's 
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n, Solomon's Days, as appears from 1 Kings ix. CHAE. 
en 20, 21, and long after. For the Hiſtorian XIII. 
as obſerves, All the people that were left of the 
Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
t, Jebuſites, which were not/of the children of 
_ Iſrael, Their children that were left after 
ic them in the land, whom the children of  Tjrael 
. alſo were not able utterly to deſtroy, upon thoſe 
did Solomon levy a tribute of Bond Service, 
Ns unto this Day. If Solomon therefore when 
d he had the People of theſe Nations ſubject 
rc to him, levied only a Tribute of Bond Ser- 
es vice upon them, he could not apprehend 
al himſelt obliged by the Law of Moſes to Maſ- 
n, ſacre them, or put them to death. — 
2 that the Children of yael were nat to 
, deſtroy theſe People before the Days of Solo- 
e mon; yet when this King had them in Sub- 
re jection, he might have done it, inſtead of 
n making them either Tributaries of Money, 
5, or of Service to him: and upon ſuppoſition 
r that he was antecedently obliged by the Law 
, of Moſes to put them to death, I do not ſee 
n how he could have changed the Command 
e of Death into a mere Tribute of Service, or 
[= Money, or both, 775 
0 2. The Caſe of Uriah the Hittite, 2 Sam. 
1 xi, xii. is well known. David's Crime in 
. cauſing him to be {ain was ſeverely cenſured, 
0 


condemned, and _— God himſelf. 
Notwithſtanding Uriah was of thoſe Nations 
devoted 
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Crap, devoted to Deſtruction, yet ſtill David had 

XIII. no right to murder him; nor did the Law 

that commanded not to ſpare any one that 
breatheth of the Seven Nations, juſtify, or 
excuſe the Contrivance to take him away, 

3. One Part of the Law here given ſup- 
poles very manifeſtly, that All univerſally were 
not to be deſtroyed. For it is ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt not make marriages with them ; thy 
daughter thou ſhalt not give to his ſon, nor 
his daughter halt thou take to thy ſon, Deut. 

vii. 3. Could there poſſibly be occaſion for 
this Injunction, if it be ſuppoſed that no- 
thing that breatheth was to be ſaved alive, 
but all were utterly to be deſtroyed ? Muſt 
not their Sons and Daughters have been ſlain ? 
Or what End could it ſerve, to forbid all 
Intermarriages with a People that is ſup- 
poſed not at all to be ? I argue, 

4. If the known Reaſon and End of the 
Law could be obtain'd without this abſolute 
Deſtruction of theſe People, then it might 
fairly be concluded that ſuch Deletion was 
not abſolutely required, unleſs it were im- 
poſſible to attain ſuch End otherwiſe, A 
certain End is propoſed and declared ; and * 
this End may be obtain'd by different or va- 
rious Means. You cannot therefore argue, 
that theſe People were to be deftroyed in 
order to ſuch a given End; becauſe conſiſt- P 
ent with their not being deſtroyed, that End | 


may 
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may be ſecured. This End indeed could Cuar; 
not be obtained without the DeſtruQtion of XIII. 
them as a Polity, or as Nations; but might 


very well be ſecured conſiſtent with their 
Lives, | 10 
The Reaſon given for their Deſtruction 
was— They will turn away thy fon from fol- 
lowing me, that they may ſerve other Gods, 
Deut. vii. 4. If then theſe Nations were to 
forſake their Idolatry, and become Converts 
unto the Religion of the Jeus, they would 
be then, what God required them to be, 
Penitents, and proper Objects of Forgi 
neſs, and not of . And 1 
Rule laid down in Scripture, and founded 
in Equity— At what inffant I ſhall ſpeak 
concerning a nation and concerning a kingdam 
to pluck up and to pull down, and to defiroy 
it, if that nation againſt whom I have pro- 
nounced turn from their evil, I will repent of 
the evil we I thought to do unto them, Jer. 
xviii. 7, 8. 

But theſe People not repenting, but con- 
tinuing the Objects of Difpleaſure, the Com- 
mand was utterly to deſtroy their cities, Deut. 
xx, 16, 17. and to ſinite thoſe nations, and 
to deſtroy their altars, and break down tbeir 
images, and cut down their groves, and burn 
their graven images with fire, Deut. Vil, 2. 
Whilſt they continued Bodies Politique, with 
Power and Influence, they might by Inter- 

| marriages, 
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marriages, or Leagues, keep up Idolatry: 


And even when the Nations, as ſuch, were 
deſtroyed, their Altars, Images, Groves, and 
Pictures, might tempt Men to falſe Wor- 


ſhip; and therefore it was not proper to 


ſpare even ſuch things, But when the Na- 
tions were ſubdued, the ſurviving Captives 
(made ſuch by Right of War) might reject 
the Worſhip of Falſe Gods; and the Occa- 
ſions of ſeducing the 7eus might be re- 
moved; and theſe very People might be 
brought to the Acknowledgment of the One 
God ; and thus they might be preſerved alive, 
and the Reaſon of the Severity be obſerv'd, 
without ſuch Cruelty and Barbarity as is ſup- 


ſed. And that this was in fact the Caſe 


argue, 
5. From the Inſtances of Perſons all along 
preſerved from this great Deſtruction. Ra- 
hab, and her Father, and her Mother, and 
her Brethren, and all her Kindred, were 
preſerved alive : Not only ſhe herſelf, who 


might indeed have pleaded perſonal Merit 


againſt the Letter of the Law, but all her 
Kindred and Family were ſaved from De- 
ſtruction, Now if the Law were to be in- 
terpreted, as implying an unlimited Com- 
mand in no Caſe, and in no Circumſtances, 
to /ave alive any thing that breatheth of theſe 


Seven Nations; neither could the Spies have 


promiſed to deal kindly and truly with her, 


I nor 
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nor could Joſhua, without a manifeſt Breach C ap. 
of the Law, have performed the Promiſe XII. 


q which they had made, Jeb. ii. 14. vi. 22. 
4 So again ; We find it particularly remarked 
6 in 7oſhua, c. xvi. 10, That the children of 
5 Iſrael drave not out the Canaanites that dwelt 
8 in Gezer: but the Canaanites dwell among 
a the Ephraimites unto this day, and ſerve un- 
Ne der Tribute. So likewiſe it is remarked, 
he Judges i. 2 5 concerning the City of Bethel, 
de when the Houſe of Joſeph took it, they let 
* a Man and his Family that ſhewed them the 


Way into the City, go free. Again, v. 28. 


Fi It came to paſs when Iſrael was ſtrong, that 
| they put the Canaanites to Tribute, and did 

A not utterly drive them out, And 'tis ob- 
ſerved, that neither did Ephraim drive out 

F the Canaanites in Gezer, nor Aſher drive 
S them out in many Places ; and as to Zebulun 
* and Napthtali, and the Houſe of Jœepb, 
10 They made the Canaanites and the Amorites, 
Wo become Tributaries 70 them, v. 27 —3 5. Since 
tie therefore neither David with all his Power, 
By nor Solomon did deſtroy theſe People; ſince 
wn they ſubſiſted in that Country from the Days 
* of Moſes upward of four hundred and four- 
mi ſcore years; and ſince they were fo far ſubdued 
1 as to become Tributaries, of Service, as well 
ils as of Money; and ſince they might therefore 
7 have been abſolutely deſtroyed, becauſe con- 
1 quered, and yet were kept alive — hence I 


argue 
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Cn Ae. argue that theſe People were not to be abſo- 

XIII. lutely and entirely cut off, Men, Women, 

and Children, without any Mercy or Com- 

paſſion ; but only that they were to be de- 

ſtroyed as Nations; and that if they ſubmit- 

ted, and became ſubject to the Fews, and 

relinquiſhed their Idolatry, they were not to 

be deprived of Life. For did none of the 

ews in all this Time underſtand the Com- 

mand ? Did none of their Generals, or ſuc- 

ceſsful Warriors, underſtand, that theirBuſineſs 

was abſolutely to deſtroy all theſe People ? 

Had they no Opportunity ? Had they no 

Power ? no, not when they made them 

Tributaries? was Joſhua, was Samuel, was 
David ſuch a Stranger to the Law ? 


But what then is the Meaning of thoſe 


Words— Thou ſhalt fave alive nothing that 
breatheth, but thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy 
them ? | 

The Anſwer is: The Seven Nations were 
the peculiar People whoſe Land the Jews 
were to take Poſſeſſion of; and in whoſe 
Place 'They were to dwell, They were to 
be outed quite, to make Way for theſe New 
Inhabitants : in courſe therefore they, as 
Nations, were to be deſtroyed, and all 


Power was to be taken from them ; and 


they were ſo far to be conquered, and re- 
duced, as not to have it in their Power to 
teach the IVaelites to do after all their abomi- 

nations 


= > 
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ſo- nations which they had done to their Gods, ſo C ap, 
en, as to make them n againſt the Lord. No XIII. 
m- Alliance was to be made with them; no www 
de- Treaties of Peace were to be concerted ; no 
uit- Peace was to be proclaim'd unto them : but 
ind they were to be ſubdued and ſmitten without 
to Mercy, that the Mraelites might have the 
the Inheritance, which had been all along pro- 
m- miſed to them. With other Nations or Cities, 
uc- Peace and Alliances might be made, but 
neſs not with theſe. If a War aroſe betwixt the 
le ? Jews, and any other State or City which was 
no not of the Seven Nations, and ſuch City 
em ſtood a Siege, They were firſt to proclaim 
Was Peace unto it; and if the City were willing 
to become Tributary to them, it was to be 
hoſe accepted : if it ſtood the Siege, and would 
that not accept the Terms propoſed, and it after- 
troy wards was taken, then its Males were to 
be ſlain, but not the Women and Children, 
vere Deut. xx, 10—1 7 But of the Cities of 
Fewws theſe People, which the Lord thy God doth 
hoſe give thee for an Inheritance, thou ſhalt ſave 
e to nothing alive that breatheth, v. 16. With 
New the Scven Nations the Caſe was not to be 
, as the ſame as with thoſe People that were re- 
| all mote from them : But if a City ſtood the 
and Siege, and put the Iſſue upon their Courage 
re- and Fortitude, then al were to be deſtroyed ; 
er to not only Males, but Females and Children. 
i- But then, if they did ſubmit themſelves, 
trons | Z 2 the 
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the Law does not enjoin that Males and 
Females, and every thing that. breatheth 
ſhall be deſtroyed ; but they might have 
their Lives, and the Nation only, as ſuch, 
was to be deſtroyed. This Difference was 
to be made betwixt the Seven Nations and 
all other Cities: in caſe of Refuſal to ſur- 
render, a/ wete to be deſtroyed, Men, Mo- 


men and Children, every thing that breatheth, 


among the Seven Nations : 22 Others, 
in like caſe of Refuſal, only the Males were 


to ſuffer : But at all Adventures, Thoſe Na- 


tions were to have all Power and Dominion 
taken from them, and they were to be ſub- 
verted : And thus will the Law and the ſub- 
ſequent Hiſtory be reconciled, 

The Hivites were certainly one of the 
Seven Nations with whom no League ought 
to have been made; yet by their Art Joſbuab 
made peace with them, and made a league, 
upon the Condition which they themſelves 
offered ; We are your ſervants, Joſh. ix. 11, 
15. In the Event of things, There was not 
a City that made peace with the children of 
Iſrael, ſave the Hivites— For it was of the 
Lord Yo harden their hearts, that they ſhould 
come againſt Iſrael in battle, that he might 
deſtroy them utterly, and that they might 
have No FavouR, but that he might de- 


{troy them, as the Lord commanded Moſes, 


Toſh. xi. 19, 20, The Concluſion ſeems 
| from 
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from hence very natural, that as they choſe Cnap. 
to oppoſe themſelves, and try their Succeſs XIII. 
in Battle, and would not ſurrender, nor ac 


cept any Offers of Submiſſion, they were 
cut offi But then, had they ſubmitted, and 
ſurrendred themſelves up, they might have 
had Favour, though they were not to 
have been received as Allies or Friends, 
whereby they might have had a Power to 
make Mael fin againſt God— For if thou 


ſerve their Gods, it will ſurely be a ſnare to 
' thee : Vid. Exod. xxiii. 32, 33. Deut. vil. 4. 


It may be ſaid, and Le Clerc has urged 


it, that © The Words of the Law are 


very expreſs, Deut. xx. 15, 16. where the 
Seven Nations are excepted, ſo as not to 
be reckoned among thoſe who were to 
* have their Lives, if they ſurrendred them- 
„ ſelves up. Beſides, there is a great dif- 
* ference between a Law which commands 
a People utterly to be deſtroyed, leſt it 
* ſhould entice thoſe who ſpared them to 


* Verum diſerta ſunt Legis Verba infra cap. xx. 15, 16. 
ubi excipiuntur Septem Populi, ne inter eos habeantur quibus 
Vita ofterebatur, Fi ſe dederint. Præterea magnum elt diſeri- 
men inter Legem quz jubet populum ad internecionem deleri, 
ne ad Idololatriam parcentes pelliceat, qualis de ſeptem Chana- 
nzorum populis lata eſt; & Legem, quæ juberet cum populum 
occidione occidi, nili vectigalis tiat, & religionem domunorum 
amplectatur. Si polterius voluiſſer Moſes, ubi mentionem facit 
Legis de delendis Chananzis, clare hanc ſuam mentem expret- 


liſſet : res enim digna erat, de qua etiam atque etiam mone- 
rentur Hebræi. Clericus in Deut. vid. 2. 


2 3 e Idolatry 
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Cn Ap.“ Idolatry (which is the Caſe of the Seven J 
XIII. Nations) and a Law which commands a 
“ People to be utterly deſtroyed, unleſs it 
e became tributary, and embraced the Re- : 

„ ligion of their Superiors. Had Mofes in- 

* tended this latter Caſe, he would certainly 

** have expreſſed his Mind clearer in thoſe 


« Places where he mentions the Command 0 

* to deſtroy the Canaanites; and it was a p 

* Caſe that deſerves the utmoſt Clearneſs ; t 

* and the Jeus ought to have had it incul- b 

te cated over and over.” | 0 

| But it is in fact in this, as it is in many e 
1 other Caſes; Writers expreſs themſelves in | 


| their own Manner ; and the intelligent Rea- 
[ der is forced to be at the Pains of ſearching, { 
| and comparing many Paſſages, if he will | 
| have an exact Knowledge of almoſt any | 
N Point. Practice will often determine the ( 
I Meaning of an obſcure Law : And in the : 
v1 preſent Caſe, we have Inſtances for five bun- g 
dared Years together, of what the Jeus did 
to theſe very Nations: which is a Comment 
| ſufficient to ſhew us, how they underſtood , 
1 their Law. 5 b 
1 But, ſays Mr. Le Clere, © * What ſigni- | 
* fies it to make many Words? This was q 
; 


* Quid opus eſt verbis? Hæc erat vis Voti quod Hebrzi 


1 vocant Hherem, ut hoſtes, qui eo nomine devoti fuerant, 
k neceſſario occiderentur. Vid. Lev. xxvii. 29. Chananzorum 
b autem Septem familiæ ſunt ita devote, Cleric, in Deut. vii. 2. 


the 


* 


„re eee 
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« the Nature and Obligation of the Vow Crap. 
« which the Hebrews call Hberem, that XIII. 
« Enemies devoted in that Form were all x 


« to be lain, Vid. Levit. xxvii. 29. And 
&« the Seven Nations of Canaan were ſo de- 
4 voted.” 


It appears ſufficiently that the Law in 


Leviticus here referr'd to, does not relate to 


putting to death any devoted Perſon ; nor is 


there any Inſtance of any Perſon devoted. to 
the Lord who ever was in virtue of being 
devoted, put to death ; and conſequently this 
excellent Commentator was miſtaken in this 
Point. 

It has been ſhewn that the Charge of in- 
ſtituting Human Sacrifices, or of the Jews 
practiſing any ſuch Cuſtom, is not to be im- 
puted to the Law of Mes: Nor is that 
Cruelty and Barbarity with which God is 
accuſed in ordering the Seven Nations to be 
maſſacred, or deſtroyed utterly, to be found 
in the Law, But I muſt proceed a little 
farther, that I may remove the Foundation 
of this ſort of Difficulties, which all ariſe 
from not having an exact Notion of the 
Meaning of the Word, Hherem, and to 
what that Word is applied in the O Teſta- 
ment, I will produce all the Places where 
that Word is uſed, and ſhew its different 
Senſes as I proceed ; which it the Reader 


imagines to be ſuperfluous, he may pals it by, 
2 4 Læad. 
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Cu Ar. Exod. xxii. 20. He that ſacrificeth to any 
XIII. God, fave unto the Lord only, he ſhall be ut- 
LAWV terly deſtroyed : m, i. e. He ſhall cer- 
tainly be put to death without favour, or 
mercy, No mercy was to be ſhewn him, 
but he was to be ſloned. Thine eye ſhall not 
pity him, neither ſhalt thou ſpare, neither 
Ps conceal him, Deut. xvil. 2—5. 
ili. 8. + 

Lev. xxvii. 21. The field when it goeth out 
in Jubilee ſhall be holy unto the Lord, as a 
Field devoted ; the poſſeſſion ſhall be the 
Prieſts. It could never be redeemed by the 
Proprietor, but was to continue the Poſſeſſion 
of the Prieſts for ever. Here devoted, ſig- 
- ifies, abſclutely given in perpetuity to the 

ord. | 

Ver. 28, 29. Theſe have been above at 
large con ſidered, and 'tis ſhewn that Perſons 
as well as Things were likewiſe given in per- 
petuity, i. e. irredeemably. 

Numb. xvili, 14. Every thing devoted in 
Iſrael ſhall be thine ; i. e. Lands, Houſes, 
Beaſts, or Men, ſhall be the Priefts for 
ever. 

Xxi. 3, 4. If thou wilt indeed deliver this 
people into mine hand, then will 
[ utterly deſtroy their cities. 
And the Lord hearkened to the 
poice of Urael, and delivered u 
L 
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the Canaanites and utterly CH Ap. 
deſtroyed them and their cities, XIII. 
It may be "right to obſerve, that this laſt WWW 
verſe is not to be underſtoed of what came 
to paſs in Moſes's days, fince it was Joſhua 
afterwards, and not Moſes, that deſtroyed the 
King of Arad, Joſh. xii. 14. For the Senſe of 
the word, Vid. Exod. xxii. 20, 


Deut. ii. 34 We took all bis cities [Sihon's] 
at that time and utterly de- 
ſtroyed the men and the women, 
and the little ones of every city, 

ue left none to remain, Vid. 

Exod. xxii, 20. 

iii. 6, 7 We utterly deſtroyed them [Og's 

Cities] as we did unto Sihon 

King of Heſhbon, utterly de- 

ſtroying the men, women and 

ebildren of every city, But all 

the cattle, and the ſpoil of the 

cities we took for a prey unta 
ourſelves. Vid. Exod, xxii. 20. 

vii, 2 When the Lord thy God ſhall de- 

liver them before thee, thou ſhalt 

ſmite them, and utterly deſtroy 

them; thou ſhalt make no cove- 

nant with tbem, nor ſhew mercy 

unto them, Vid, Exod. xxii. 20. 
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CHA, Deut. vii. 26 The graven images of their gods 
XIII. POT all ye burn with fire —Neither 


. * 7 3 


' ſhalt thou bring an abomination 
into thine houſe, leſt thou be 
_ HuxEtREMm,, a curſed thing ie 
r; but thau ſhalt utterly deteſt 
it, and thou ſhalt nt abbor 
it, for it is HREREM, a curſed 

thing. | 
All Idols, and all that belonged to them, 
were to be burnt, and nought of the Hherem 
was to be kept, /-/t thou be, Hherem, ite it. 
In the Arabic tongue, Hharam ſignifies to 
forbid, to be unlawful ; and the Subſtantive 
from it, @ thing prohibited. This, I gueſs 
to be the original meaning of the Word: 
And then becauſe an Id was what was For- 
bidden, what was not to be kept, what was 
unlawful, or forbidden, an Idol, I fav, was 
called, Hherem, Becauſe likewiſe what was 
unlawful, and not to be kept, and conld not 
be uſed, was to be deſtroyed ; Hence the He- 
brew Signification of the Word Hharam, to 
deſtroy: Vid. Mr, Le Clerc's Notes upon 
Deut. vii. 26. This Text therefore is thus 
to be, underſtood—The graven Images of their 
gods ſhall ye burn with fire Neither ſhalt thou 
bring an abomination into thine houſe let thou 
be, Hherem, a thing to be deſtroyed lhe 
that ; but thou ſhalt utterly abbor it, for it is 


abſp- 
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abſolutely forbidden, and therefore to be de- CAP. 
ſtroyed. XIII. 


| WWW 
be Deut. xiii, 1 5 Thou ſhalt ſurely ſmite the inha- 
be bitants of that city with the edge 
/t of the ſivord, deſtroying it ut- 
* terly, and all that is therein, 
d — the cattle thereof with the 
edge of the fword. 

1, 16, 17 And thou ſhalt gather all the 
n ſpoil M it into the midſt of the 
t. flreet thereof, and ſhalt burn 
to with fire the city and all the 
ve ſpoil thereof — And there ſhall 
ſs cleave nought of the Hherem, 
by | the curſed thing, t thine band. 
1 Vid. ch. vii. 26. 

as xx. 16, 17 But of the cities of theſe people 
us which the Lord thy God doth 
as give thee for an inheritance. thou 
ot ſhalt ſave alive nothing that 
le- breatheth, hut thou ſhalt ntterly 
to deſtroy them. 0 

on In the Books of the Law then the word 
us Hherem fignifics 1. a thing abſolutely probi- 
ir bited, ſuch as an Idol, or the Gold of an 
ou Idol. 2. A thing given to the Lord in per- 
ou petuity, and therefore prohibited from com- 
ge mon Uſe: And fo the Arabic word likewiſe 
ts ſignifies, a ſacred thing prohibited from com- 
ſo- mon Uſe. 3. Deftruttion without Favour 


or 
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Cu ay, or Mercy ; as in the Caſes of 1dolaters, ot 
XIII. war. We ſhall find other Significations of 

this Word as we deſcend lower. 


. Joſhua ii. 10 Sehon and Og whom ye utterly 
| deſtroyed. Vid. Exod. xxii. 20, 
vi. 18 The city | Jeticho] ſhall be, 
Hherem, accurſed, even it and 
all that are therein to the Lord: 
only Rahab the harlot ſhall live, 
ſhe and all that are with her in 

the Hou 

17 And you in any wiſe keep your 
feloes from the | Hherem ſab 
curſed thing, e ye make your- 
ſelves accurſed, when ye take of 
the accurſed thing, and make 
the camp of Iſrael a Curſe— 

21 And they utterly deſtroyed all 
that was in the city both man 
and woman, young and old, and 
ox and ſheep" and aſs, with the 
edge of the fivord, Vid. Exod. 
xxii. 20. 

vii. 1 But the children of Iſrael com- 
mitted a treſpaſs in the accurſed 
thing: for Achan—took of the 
accurſed thing, 

11, 12 Iſrael bath finned, and they have 
alſo tranſgreſſed iy covenant 


 wbich I commanded them, for 
| they 
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they have even taken of the ac-Cn ap. 
curſed thing, and have alſo floln XIII. 
and diſſe bed — Therefore the GW 


children of Iſtael could not ſtand 
before their enemies — becauſe 


they were accurſed, _— 
neither will I be with 


more, except ye deſtroy the, H hs 
rem, accurſed from among 


JS 13 Up, nf th pol, 2 


anetify yourſelves againſt 

morrow, for thus ſaith the Zing 
God of Iſrael, there is an ac- 
accurſed thing, Hherem, among 
you z thou canft not fland before 
thine enemies until ye take away 


the accurſed thing, from among 


5 ſhall be that he that is taken 
5 the, Hherem, accurſed thing, 
ſhall be burnt with fire, he and 
all that he hath. 


viii. 26, Joſhua drew not his hand back— 


until he had utterl deſtroyed 
all the inhabitants of Al. 
x. 1 When Adonizedeck—had heard 
how Joſhua had taken Ai, and 
utterly deſtroyed 27, 
28 And the King thereof be utterly 
deſtroyed, 


"oh Ch. x. 
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ſouls that were therein. 
40 He utterly deſtroyed all that 
breatheth as the Lord, &c. 
xi. 11 Utterly deſtroying them. | 
12 He utterly deſtroyed them. 
20 For it was of the Lord to harden | 
their hearts that they ſhould | 
come againſt Iſrael in battle, that 
he might utterly deſtroy them, | 
and that they might, N. B. have 
no favour; but that he might 
deſtroy them as the Lord com- 
manded Moſes. . 
21 Joſhua deſtroyed them utterly 
and their cities. 
In all the paſſages of Joſhua where the 
word, Hherem, occurs, it ſignifies, total De- 
ructivn without favour, except in thole 
which relate to Jericho. But Jericho is 
called a Hherem, and yet was not 7otally to 
be deſtroyed : For all the filver and gold and 
veſſels of braſs and iron were to come into the 
treaſury of the Lord, ch. vi. 19, 24. and 
every thing e/ſe was to be deſtroyed : and ac- 
cordingly all that was in the city, both man 


and woman, young and old, ox, and ſheep, and 
aſs 


Cn Ap. Ch. x. 35 And all the fouls that were 
XIII. therein he utterly deſtroyed that ö 
ay. | | | 
37 He left none remaining, but de- 4-0 

ſtroyed it utterly, and all the ] 
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aſs was utterly deſtroyed. But Achan ſtole of Cu ap, 
what was conſecrated to the Treaſury of the XIII. 

Lord, and diſſembled and bid two hundred WJ 

elt of filver, and a wedge of gold of fift 
lde, 2 hid them in his tent. N H 2. 
appears that when Tericho, and all that are 
therein were ſaid to be, Hberem, to the 
Lord—The word does not fignify a fatal 
Deſtruction of every thing in the City; for 
certain things were to be ſaved, and exe 
ted from common Uſe, whilſt all the reſt were 
to be deſtroyed. Hherem therefore here ſig- 
nifies, an Exemption of the whole City from 
common Uſe by deſtroying one part utterly, 
and giving the other to the Treaſury of the 
Lord, In all the other places it ſignifies a fo- 
tal Deftruftion without favour. | 

In Judges xxi. 11. 1 Sam. xv. 3, 8, , 


rly 15, 18, 20, 211 1 Kings ix. 21. XX. 42. 
2 Kings Xix. 11, 1 Chron. iv. 41. 2 Chron. 
he xx. 23. xxxii. 14. the word, Hbaram, is 
Je- uſed for a mere total Deſiruction; and no 
ole devoting to God is fo much as intimated : 
is nay it is impoſſible any ſuch Notion ſhould 
to be, becauſe in ſome places Heathens and 
nd Heathen Kings, and their Father's Actions in 
the deſtroying Nations are ſpoken of. And as to 
nd 1 Chron. ii, 7. the Story of Achan is alludeg 
1C- to, for which ſee the Obſervations made up- 
an on the Uſe of this Word in T. 


aſs Ezra 
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CHaP, Ezra x, 8 A proclamation was made that 


XIII. whoſoever would not come within 
* three days—all his ſubſtance 


ſhould be forfeited, and himſelf 
ſeparated from the congregation 
[ of thoſe that bad been carried 
1 away. . 
| Here we have a new Senſe of the Word, 
| Hharam, and it implies a Seiſure or For- 
Feiture to the public Treaſury ; or if it were 
1 to the Temple, then it ſignifies a forcible 
1 taking from any one his Subſtance, and giv- 
i" ing it in Perpetuity to the Lord; whereas 
i019 in Mefes's time it ſignified a voluntary Con- 
1 4 ſecration or Devoting only. I find that gene- 
| 
| 


| 
[1 
* 
8 
ö 
f 


1 rally it is underſtood to be a Seiſure for ſacred 
11 Uſes : and ſo the Apocryphal Eſaras and 
[pi Toſepbus underſtood it, E/g. ix. 3. 70% Arch. 
T4: I. 11.5. But this Senſe of the Word is only 

4 to be found in this place in the Old Teſta- 
ment. 


104 | Eccleſ. vii. 26. And I find more bitter than 
I! death a woman whoſe heart is 
ſnares and nets, Hheramim. 
Here, as in ſeveral other places which will 
occur by and by, this Word is uſed very fi- 


1 
= 
3B 
y | 


N | guratively for ſomething that entangles, or is 
114 deſtructive to Fiſh, and thence is applied to 
U Men and Women in the ſame manner. 

| | In 


N 
4 
| 
1 
i 
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fn Jaiab, The Term is uſed in other Cu ar, 


Senſes (till, 


Ila. xi. 15. The Lord ſhall uttetly deſtroy VV 


the tongue of the Egyptian ſea— 
he ſhall ſmite it in the ſeven 
ſtreams, and make men go over 
dry- ſbod. 
xxxiv. 2 For the indignation of the Lord 
1s upon all nations, and his fury 
upon all their armies, he hath 
utterly deſtroyed them, he hath 
delivered them to laughter, 
5s For my fword ſhall be bathed in 
heaven ; behold it ſhall come down 
upon Idumea, and upon the peo- 
ple of my curſe, Hhermi, to 
Judgment. ; 
In theſe places it is applied as an Act of G 4 
himſelf to deſtroy Things as well as Perſons, 
and therefore there can be no devoting t2 
God implied. 


xxxvii, I Behold thou haſt heard what the 
Kings of Aſſyria have done to 
all lands by deſtroying them ut- 
terly. 

xliii. 28 Therefore I have profaned the 
princes of the ſanctuary, and 
have given Jacob to the curle, 
le Hherem, and Iſrael 7o re- 
proaches. 

A 2 In 
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Cu ar. In this place, Hherem, doth not ſeem to ſig- 

XIII. nity a 2% Deſtruftion, but abuſe, contempt, 

WW V contumely, conſiſtent with their being nat 
deſtroyed. 


Jer. xxv, g Behold I will take all the fami- 
lies of the North, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar the King of Babylon my 
ſervant, and I will bring them 
againſt this land, and againſt the 
inhabitants thereof, and will ut- 
terly deſtroy them, and make 
them an nn and an 
- hiſſing, and perpetual deſolation, 
I. 21 Waſte and utterly deſtroy after 
them. 
26 Deſtroy her utterly, let nothing 
of her be left. 
li. 3 Deſtroy ye utterly all her hoſt, 
Ezek, xxvi. 5 It ſhall be a place for ſpreading 
of nets in the midſt of the ſea, 
Vid. Eccleſ. vii. 6. 
14 A place to 22 nets on. Ibid, 
xxxli. 3 They ſhall bring thee up in my 
| net, Ibid, 
_ xliv. 29 Every devoted thing, Hherem, 
in Iſrael, ſhall be theirs. Vid, 
Num, xviii. 14. 
xlvii. 10 A place to ſpread forth their 
nets, Vid. Ecclef. vii, 6, 


Dan, 
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ig- Dan. xi. 44 Therefore he ſhall go forth with Cn AP. 
pt, great fury to deſtroy, and utter- XIII, 
not ly to make away many. WWW 
Mich. iv, 13 And Iwill conſecrate their gain 
11 unto the Lord, and tbeir ſub- 
f france unto the Lord of the whole 
earth, 1. e. give unto the Lord. 
15 15 vii. 2 They bunt every man his bro- 
obo _ CO” a net. Vid, Ecce. 
vii. 6. 
1 Habak. i. 15 They catch them in their net. 
* 16 They ſacrifice unto their net. 
* 17 Shall they empty their net. 
ſier Zech. xiv. 11 Were ſhall be no more utter de- 
ſtruction, but Jeruſalem ſhall be 
ſafely inhabited. 


Malac. iv. 6 I will ſinite the earth with a 
curſe, i. e. with utter deſtruc- 
tion, 

From this Induction of Particulars we 
may obſerve how this word has been uſed in 
different Significations. It ſignified 1. as the 
Arabic now has it, to probibit, to declare 
unlawful. 2. Hence it comes to ſignify an 

 1dol; That and all that belong to it being 
abſolutely forbid. 3. Becauſe what was un- 
lawful was not tobe kept, or uſed, it came to 
ſignify in general to deſtroy, and 4. to deſtroy 
without Favour or Mercy. Becauſe that was 
declared unlawful to be uſed, which was 
given to the Lord, and what was given in 
Aa 2 Perpe- 
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Cu 4a. Perpetuity could not be redeemed; hence, 3. 
XIII. what was devoted to the Lord in this man- 
ner, had the Name of Hherem. And hence, 


6. what was appointed to Deſtruction by God. 
Afterwards, 7. whatever was forfeited or ad- 
difted to the ſacred Treaſury by way of Pu- 
niſhment was called Hberem. 8. From the 


general Signification to deftroy, Inſtruments 
of Deſtruction to Fiſh and Beaſts, viz. Nets 


were called by the Name of Hbherem. . Be- 
cauſe People that merited Deſtruction were 


juſtly liable to Reproach and Contumely, tho' 


they were not deſtroyed, they are called 


Hberem. Laſtly, it is by late Writers very 
commonly uſed for a Perſon loaded with Im- 


precations or Curſes: But not once is it ſo 
uſed in the Old Teſtament, as far as I have 


obſerved it. Th 


And now to return from this, I hope, not 


uſeleſs Digreſſion. What foundation is there 


to imagine that perſons given to the Lord, or 


devoted, were ever ſlain, or made Sacrifices 
of? What one place intimates ſuch a Cuſtom 
in the Sacred Writings ? And what an Abuſe 
muſt that be, to maintain a Notion, which 


has not the leaſt Foundation in Word, or 


Thing, in any Paſſage of the Scriptures, in 
order to depretiate a Book which contains the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt Motives to Virtue and 
Truth, that ever were laid before Mankind? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP x0 


Containing an Enquiry into what Moral 
Principles the Heathen World had, before 


our Saviour's Times. 
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TT has been ſhewn above that Truth is the On Ap. 
Rule and Law of Action to reaſonable XIV. 


NY 


Agents: And it follows, that if any reaſonable 
Creature makes that the meaſure of his 
Actions, he muſt be acceptable to the Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe, No doubt is made 
concerning ſuch as have the Benefit of Revc- 
lation: They can know and underſtand their 
Duties, But Revelation has extended to but 
a ſmall part of Mankind : and there was a 
time, when only One Nation could boaſt of 
having the Oracles of God committed to them, 
What was the caſe at that time of all the 
reſt of Mankind? Were they able to diſcover 
their Duties ? What Light had they to find 
them out? Or were they uncapable of know- 
ing their Duties, for want of ſufficient Light 
to direct them? | 

This being an * into a matter of 


Fa#, it will be neceſſary to copſider what 
the Heathens knew — his 


Attributes; what they maintained, concern- 
ing Social Relations, and the Duties thence 
Aa z ariſing; 


— 
„ _ 


r 
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Cu Ap. ariſing; what they held concerning a Future 
XIV. State, and the Puniſbments and the Reward. 
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of That: And if it appeazs that They had 


right and juſt Notions concerning their Du- 


lies, and had right Principles ſufficient to lead 
them into right Action, it will follow, that 
the Light of Reaſon is not that uncertain, 
weak, inſufficient, inconſiſtent thing, that is 
by ſome pretended : nor ought it to be treat- 
ed as ſomething carnal, and dim: And we 
ſhall be able likewiſe to determine a Point 
canvaſſed by ſome, Whether © the Duties of 


* Morality were carried 0 our Saviour to 
Purity and Per- 


„ much higher Degrees © 
* fection,” than they were in fact by the 
Heathen, by the mere dint of Natural 


Reaſon. 


But previouſly it muſt be obſerved, that 
the May by which any Relations are made 
known, does not make, or is not the Cauſe 
of, the Relations themſelves : They are what 
they are, independent of the Manner by 
which we become acquainted with them. But 
in order to Duty, i. e. to a correſpondence of 


Behaviour ſuitable to the Relation which one 


Being ſtands in to another, it is previouſly 
neceſſary that the Relation ſhould be &nown. 
Revelation therefore, by diſcovering or making 
known Relations, will make correſponding 
Duties ariſe ; which Duties likewiſe may be 
wild us by Revelation, or they may be left 
| | to 
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to what the Light of Reaſon will teach to Cy ap. 
be proper or fit to be done in the given Caſe. XIV. 
Revelation too may give much Light to cer- LWW 


tain Points, which unaſſiſted Reaſon may not 
be able to prove ſo clearly and ſtrongly as not 
to be reſiſted; and conſequently it may be of 
eminent Uſe to Mankind in this reſpect. But 
this is not the Subject of the preſent Enquiry ; 
which is merely into a matter of fact, what 
Notions the Heathen had concerning God, 
and Man; and the Duties ariſing from 
thence ; and whar Principles they had which 
might have led them into right Action. 
And from hence it will be eaſy to ſee, whe- 
ther Revelation deſign'd to carry Morality to 
greater degrees of Purity and Perfection than 
Reaſon could; and whether the Heathens 
were utterly ignorant of any Inſtance of 
Moral Duty, that has ſince been diſcovered 
by the Help of the Goſpel, | 

The great Principle of all Morality, which 
can never be too cloſely adhered to, and which 


ought never to be receded from, is this; That 


Truth is the great Law of Action: Every Ra- 
tional Agent is chiged by it; God himſelf, the 
Great Lord of All, the Great Governor, Di- 
rector, and Controuler of the whole World, 
never did, never will, never can depart from 


it: It is equally a Law to Him and to all 


his Reaſonable Creatures. The Love of 
Truth is the great Principle of all Virtue, 
Aa 4 and 
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Cu Ar. and all good Morals ; nor does any one thing Fe 
XIV, argue a Meanneſs of Spirit, a little, pitiful, 4 
abject Mind ſo much, as not to be able 60 

or willing to follow Truth, The Per. " 

fians of old were ſo ſenſible of this, that 8 

they ** taught their Children nothing“, ſays " 

Herodotus, ** from the fifth till their twentieth ſc 

“ Year of Age, * but theſe three Things, to fi 
0 | % Ride, to Shoot, and to ſpeak Truth.” He u 
adds ſoon after, that © it was thought by a 
** them the ae and moſt ſcandalous thing, d 

* to he: Next to That, to be in debt, up- h 

* on many other Accounts, but principally bs 

** that it is neceſſary that he that is in debt, : 

„ ſhould tell Lies,” AXenophon gives an Ac- 5 

count of the Perſian Inſtitution of Children, 1 

not indeed in the ſame Words, but what will i 

amount to the ſame; vis. That Chil- h 

** dren there go to School to learn Juſtice, n 

* as the Grecian Boys did to learn Letters: 8 

and that they brought Accuſations againſt . 

r 
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* one another for Acts of Theft, Robbery, CH ap, 
« Force, Deceit, Evil-ſpeaking, &c. And XIV. 
« if any of them were found guilty of V 


« juſtice, they were puniſhed, T uniſh- 
8 if too, ſuch as Law found 2 unjuſt 
« Accuſers,” There is in Truth or Veracity, 
ſomething ſo noble, ſo natural, and ſo power- 
ful, that whoſoever will form his Conduct 
upon this Principle, muſt acquire the moſt 
amiable Character: And perhaps Epaminon- 
das is not more to be admired in any Part of 


his Life, than this, That he was © ſo rigid 


% an Admirer of Truth, that he never al- 
* lowed himſelf in Raillery or Jeſt, to 
« tell a Lye.” Nay, ſo ſtrict an Obſerver 


of Truth was Cyrus, that when he was go- 


ing to try the King of Armenia for his Life, 
he began with charging the King to © © ſpeak 
„ Truth ; for”, ſays he, „I would have you 
* to know, that to ell a Lye is the greateſt 
«* Obſtacle to Pardon that can be.” But I 
muſt add, that Plato in many places ſpeaks of 
Truth as the Law of Action: Truth is the 
* Guide to all Good, both in the Gods and 


Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur. 


Cornel Nep Epaminondas. 


© Th e gabe is is irs g vd cute rode 
N ird wangs algo - Kenop. Cyrop. 
p. 51. | 
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Cu Ap. « Men : and he that would be Happy ſhould 
XIV. © endeavour to partake of it as ſoon as poſ- 
A © ſible, that he may paſs his Life longeſt in 


« Truth” ; i. e. that he may live the longeſt 
in a State of Happineſs, 
Natural Reaſon then diſcovered this 
great Principle, which was to ſerve all Men 
in the Conduct of Life, as a ſure Rule, or 
Meaſure, or Law of their Actions. The 
next Enquiry muſt be how thoſe who had 
only the Light of Nature purſued Truth ; 
and what they diſcovered about the Gover- 
nor of the Univerſs. And here 'tis plain, that 
The Heathens had a Knowledge, or firm 
Perſuaſion, that there exiſted One, underived, 
eternal, ſupreme, intelligent Being, Creator 


and Governor of the Univerſe ; Good, Pla- 


cable, the Puniſher of Vice, the Rewarder 
of Virtue ; to whom they thought it their 
Duty to pay Worſhip, to pray to Him, to 
raiſe Him; and this Being they called GOD, 

his being the Foundation of Natural Re- 
ligion, if Reaſon not only can prove this, but 
did in fact diſcover this; one may eaſily con- 


ceive that the immediate and direct Conſe- 


ences of ſuch a Principle were diſcover- 
able likewiſe by Reaſon, The Crime and 
Folly of the Oid Heathens therefore did not 
conſiſt in their not having /#ficrent Light to 


direct them right, but in their ſuperſtitious 


Fancics and groundleſs Opinions which they 


ſuper- 
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radded to what was manifeſt, and in Cu Ap. 
their holding the truth in unrighteouſneſs. The XIV. 
inviſible things of God, (ſays St. Paul, Rom. i.) (WW 


from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, 
being underſtood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead. But 
that which made them without excuſe was, 
becauſe when they knew God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful, but 
became vain in their imaginations, and chan- 
ged the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beaſts, and creeping 
things— and changed the truth of God into a 
lie, and «worſhipped and ſerved the creature 
more than the Creator, who 1s bleſſed for 
ever. v. 20—25. 

But notwithſtanding this groſs Corruption, 


the Light of Reaſon ſhewed them the Ex- 


iſtence of a Great Being, whom the Greeks 
ſtiled, Je God ; The Creator; God over all; 
The Cauſe of all; The Everlaſting that had 
no beginning; The Firſt. The Latins give 
him as great Titles, and ſpeak of him as 
h One that has all Perfections; Able to do 


all things, Immortal, Supreme, c. Nor 


t O Ode 6 Ges 6 in}, nao. 31G hr air T6 35 
«ti, yirrow Is cox 4,0 6 r 216g, Plato paſſim. 

» Omnes in ſe perfe d iones habet Cic. de Orato. Princeps 
Deus. Cic. Som. Scip. Nihil eſt quod Deus eſſicere non poſ- 
lit, De Nat. Deor. |. 3. 

indeed 
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Cn Ap, indeed is there any one of his Attributes, 
XIV. which was of uſe to good Morals, that the 
V Heathen world was a Stranger to. Let us 


conſider them in the Order above-mention'd. 

1. They were well acquainted with that 
great Foundation of Morality, the Unity of 
God: This not only the Ph:lo/ophers taught, 
but the Poets too; and in the midſt of their 


fictitious Deities, acknowledged this One to 


be ſupreme. There need no Inſtances to be 
produced after what Dr. Cudworth has ſaid 
upon this Subject, having proved at large 
that Zeno, Empedocles, Timaus Locrus, Ona- 
tus, Euclides, Socrates, Plato, and many 
more, aſſerted One Supreme Being. Pbocyli- 
des ſays, © i There is One God, Wiſe and 
« Powerful.” Orpheus ſays, k There is One 
« Unoriginated Being: All things come from 
One Being,” That famous Paſlage cited 
by ſo many of the firſt Chriſtian Writers 
from Sophocles, is worthy ef Notice © | There 
* is in Truth One, One only God, who 
% made the Heaven, and the wide Earth, 
* and the Sea, and the Winds,” &c. This 
was a Notion ſo thoroughly received, that 
* notwithſtanding the difference of Opinions 
| El 906 les cope, du,, g A des. 
k cf Fl 3 — 3 = Orpheus. 
re vat 
e 5a 2 Juſtin, Martyr. 
betwixt 
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e betwixt Grectans and Perſians, and Scythi- Cn ap. 
« ans, and Hyperboreans, even ſo great that XIV. 
« neither Good nor Evil, Baſe nor Honour - 


e able, was what they did in fact agree in” 
« yet you may ſee, ſays Maximus Tyrius u, 
* one Conſent all over the World in this 
“Truth, That One God is the King and 
« Father of all; and that there are man 
* Gods, the Sons of that Su e God, 
* governing with Him,” They allowed 
theſe Many Gods, theſe Sons of God, to be 
miniſterial Agents, inferior and ſubordinate : 
But their Principle was to reſolve all into One 
Supreme, and but One. 

Their Crime therefore was, in acknow- 
ledging a Power and Dominion in theſe Sons 
of God over them ; and in paying them a 
Worſhip, as if they had had a Dominion over 
them, Juſt as the Papiſts among Chriſtians 
acknowledge a Dominion in Saints and An- 
gels over them ; and accordingly pray to 
them, and worſhip them, contrary to Scrip- 
ture, at the ſame time that they profeſs a 
Belief that there is but One God, 

2. This One Supreme God was conceived 
by them to be underived, ſelf-exiſtent, and 
eternal, Orpheus in the Paſſage before cited, 


tn Ea ibis as c T4Ty j d ve Y M, ir 908g tis 
rares gνν, x; rare, © Oe veel, $16 maids, cu,, 
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Cn Ap. called Him * Sel/-ex//tent, Euripides, autos 
XIV. uns, i. e. derived jrom none other: and Plats 
uſes the ſame Term. Timaus Locrus is Cited 


by Clemens Alexandrinus to ſhew that the 
Greeks profeſſed One Principle : * There is 


„One Principle underived ; ſor if it had 


« had Derivation, it would not have been 
« the firſt, but That from which the Begin- 
« ning was.” Plato calls God 'Avrogug 
And Orpheus ? invokes the Greateſt of all 
Gods by the Titles of © Eternal, Immortal,” 
Timaus ſays in his Tract, De Anima Mundi, 


« 4 That nothing but Mind can ſee the Eter- 


te nal God: Nor were the oldeſt Philoſo- 
hers unacquainted with theſe Notions ; for 
folding a Principle that was the Cauſe of all 


— 


things, they were naturally led to think that 


he could not be made, or cauſed, by any 
thing. The 

3. Next Attribute which was thoroughly 
well known by the Heathen World was, 
that God was Wiſe, or Intelligent; and that 
nothing was done here but what He was 


perfectly acquainted with. They reaſoned 


nh AGroyimg | 
„ Miz Goa raren de dr of I lire cr A by tt 
KP, A ih iE a, & apxe irypinero, Timæ. Locr. apud Cle- 
men. Alex. Stro. v. p 718. "Aywmm@-, Thales apud Lacf- 
klum. 
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from the Wiſdom and Sagacity of Men, that C ap. 
there muſt be ſome Mind more able, more XIV. 


G divine, than that which we had; and that ,oyw. 
* Reaſon and Thought, and Perception could 
7 not poſſibly ariſe from mere Matter and Mo- 
d tion. Anaxagoras imputed to the * Force 
1 and Reaſon of an infinite Mind, the Manner 
4 and Form of all things. And indeed unleſs 
gs there were an Intelligent Being, the Maker 
I! and Diſpoſer of things, there could be no 
” ſuch thing as Order, or Regularity, and Con- 
g trivance. Ariſtotle therefore obſerves * That 
£ Mind was the Cauſe of the World, and of all 
L Order: And Ocellus Lucanus ſays * That 
* mutual Harmony keeps together the World; 
U and that God is the Cauſe of this Harmony. 
t It matters little how the Old Philoſophers ap- 
y plied their Principles, or whether they rea- 

ſoned right from them, or not : Our En- 
y quiry is not how they reaſoned, but what 
ö Principles were diſcoverable, and actually 
2 were diſcovered by them. Balbus in Cicero 
4 fays © is conſtant Regularity of the Stars, 
1 


' Anaxagoras pri mus omnium rerum deſcriptionem & Mo- 
dum, mentis infinitæ vi ac ratione deſignari & conhci voluit. 


Cic. de Nat. Deor. |. 1. 


Ni a, g vd x40 ps, % © TH; Tarr air. Ariſt. Me- 
tap. I 1, . 3. 

t Tor J\ x40 prov Cuvign ui. Tara; d ar- 5 Iu 

Hane igitur in ſtellis conſtantiam, hanc tantam tam variis 
curſibus in omni æternitate convenientiam temporum non 
poſſum intelligere ſine Mente, ratione, concilio. Cic. Nat. 


Deo, I 2. 
1 « this 


CAP. this 
XIV. amidſt ſuch various Motions, is unintelli- 
Fille, without the Admiſſion of Mind, Rea- 
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reement of Seaſons from all Eternity, 


« ſon, Intelligence.” 

But they did not confine the Intelligence 
of God to wiſe Contrivance in making the 
World-at firſt, but they underſtood the Na- 
ture of his Omniſcience. Xenopbon tells us, 
* that Socrates © thought that the Gods took 
e care of Men in a different manner from 
« what the Vulgar imagined, For They 
« imagined that the Gods knew /ome things, 
«© but did not know other things. Socrates 
e thought the Gods new all things, all that 
©« as bad, all that was done, and even ſucb 


& things as were ſecretly conſulted about; 


« that they were preſent every where,” And 
indeed the Argument is very concluſive, that 
:f wwe grant that ? Gad is an Intelligent Being, 


wwe muſt grant that He muſt direct and govern 


all things, as Cicero well argues. But this 
more n to the 

4. Next Head, vig. That they looked 
upon God as the Maker and Governor of the 
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Univerſe, and all things in it. The inviſible Cit ap, 
things of God are certainly to be ſeen from XIV. 
the things that are made; nor is it poſſible y 
to reſiſt the Conſequence of that known 
Principle, that Nothing can come from No- 
thing. Sophocles therefore is juſtly cited for 
ſaying, * There is in Truth One, One only 
God, who made the Heavens, and wide 
Earth, and Sea, and Winds. Socrates ſpeaks 
of Him, as © * conſtituting and holding 
© together the whole World, in whom are 
e contain'd all good and beautiful things, 
« and who ſhews himſelf to thoſe who will 
* uſe him, conſtant, and never-failing ; who 
e adminiſters all things without any Error; 
« quicker than Thought, He is ſeen as dos 
« ing the greateſt things, and yet as govern= 
ing and directing them he is inviſible,” 
Every thing that is produced, muſt neceſ- 


farily proceed from ſome Cauſe, for tis im- 


poſſible for any thing to have © Exiſte ice 
without a Cauſe,” Plato hence proceeds 
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Cu Ap. to explain * for * what Reaſon he that 
XIV. made and order'd this World did it.” And 
WYV elſewhere he favs, that We and all other 


« Animals, and Fire, and Water, from 
* whence things are, and things like to 
« theſe, we know they are all derived from 
« God, and made by Him.“ How he made 


the World, and what was the manner of it, 


or whether the World be an Animal, or a 
Second God, or whether it be a Part or 


Portion of God— theſe are Points, which 


cc is, ſo 


were diſputed, as they are even now : And 
there cannot be a better general Rule laid 
down, or which -is of more Service in this 
and . other Enquiries * ſuch as God 

ould He be treated and ſpoke of, 
and ſuch things only attributed to him as 
« are ſuitable to his Nature,” 

It was not imagined that as ſoon as God 
had created this World that inſtantly he left 
it to its own courſe, and took no further 
Care or Concern about it. They did not 
imagine him ſupine and negligent, or ſo im- 
merſed in Pleaſure, as to take no notice of 
his offspring. The Poets as well as Phileſo- 
pbers ſpeak of him as a Director and Gover- 
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nor of the Univerſe: Nor could there be a CHAP. 
greater inſtance of Impiety than to imagine XIV. 
that God exiſted, but yet deſpiſed, or neglected NWI 
human Actions. Horace ſpeaks of him as 
a © f Parent who directs all the Actions of 
« Men and Gods, who governs the Sea, the 
©« Earth, the whole World, than whom no- 
« thing is greater, no nor like, nor can come 
« near him.“ In another place he deſcribes 
God by his Providence, who “t governs 
© the Earth, the Sea, Cities, the Dead, the 


1d „Gods, and all Mankind by a juſt Domi- 

id % nion and Power.” Cicero argues the point 

ls at large in his ſecond Book of the Nature of 

od the Gods; and ſo does Plato, who ſays, 

f, « There can be but two Cauſes why things 

as i ſhould be neglected by God. . Either that 
© be thinks it fignifies nothing to the whole, 

d / ſmall matters are neglected; or elſe if it 

ſt « ſignifies any thing, be negletts them through 

et 

0 e 

1 Qui mare & terras, variiſque mundum 

of Temperat horis ? 

n Unde nil majus generatut ipſo 

my Nee viget quicquam ſimile, aut ſecundum. 

— | Horat. I. 1. Od. 14; 


Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 
Ventoſum, & urbes, regnaque triltia, 
d. Divoſque, mortaleſque turmas, 
Imperio regit unus æquo. Ibid. 1. 3. Od. 4 
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CAP. Lazineſs or Pleaſure,” The firſt of 


XIV. theſe Cauſes he refutes by obſerving, © * that 
A © the Gods ſee and hear and know all things, 


„and have power to do whatever can be 
© done, and then they are good Beings.” 
From hence he infers it impaſſible for the 
Gods to be indolent, or ſo taken up with Plea- 


ſure, as to become neglectful of the World. 


And indeed whilſt a divine Preſence was 
maintained to be * every where, whilſt he 
was ſuppoſed to be in all places, they could 
not think him careleſs, or that he did not pre- 
ſide as Governor of the Univerſe, 

5. They were not unacquainted with the 
Goodneſs of the Divine Being, nor did they 
look upon him as implacable, upon Men's 
Repentance. And indeed a Being of infinite 
Power and ] iſdom without Goodneſs, would 


be the Object of Dread and Horror, not of 


Love and Eſteem. But it is Goodneſs that 
makes him amiable, and from this it is that 
all our Hopes are derived : Nor was the Ar- 
gument inconcluſive from Goodneſs to 
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Mercy, and from Mercy to Placability. Tul-Cn ap, 
ly juſtly obſerved that Jupiter was rightly XIV, 
called by their Forefathers Optimus Maxi- 


mus, | the Beſt, the Greateſt, and indeed 
Beſt, i. e. moſt bountiful, is put before Great- 
eſt, becauſe it is more great and certainly 
more agreeable to be good to All, than to have 
great Poſſeſſions. Plato calls him frequently 
The Good, and Good : and fo does ® Timaus 
Locrus : and fo does Xenophon, and indeed 
all the Antients : ſo that it is needleſs to cite 
Authorities in ſo clear a Caſe, 

6. But it is doubted by ſome whether by 
the Light of Reaſon it could be known that 
God is placable, and could be induced by 
Repentance to forgive the Sinner, It may 
not perhaps be enough to ſay with Plato, that 
" Tuftice and Wiſdom are eminently eſteemed 
by the Gods ; and that the Wiſe and Juſt are 
uch only as know what they ought to do and 
Jay both to Gods and Men. How much ſoe- 


ver they may be eſteemed by the Gods, yet 


if Men act an unjuſt, or an unwiſe, part, as 


A majoribus autem noſtris Optimus Maximus, & quidem 
ante Optimus id eſt beneficentiſſimus quam maximus, quia 
majus elt certeque gratius prodeſſe omnibus quam opes magnas 
habere. Cic. Nat. Deor. |. 2. F 
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Cu ae, they always do when they are guilty of Sin, 
XIV. it does not follow that God will not ſtrictly 
V puniſh every Inſtance of Offence, But that 
they are placable, rapaityroi, is allowed in 


Plato de leg. l. x. oi. And Phurnutus ſays, - 
Hey call Jupiter placid, as being reconcilea- i 
ble to ſuch as repent of their Iniquities; for | 
be is not irreconcileable to them : for this rea- " 
fon there are Altars erecled to Jupiter the ſup- 1 
plicable. ES : 

6. But however placable the Gods were l 


deemed, yet they were looked upon as A. 
vengers of Evil, and Rewarders of Go 
Aclians. No Crimes voluntarily committed, 
no Injuſtice, was ever thought to eſcape the 
divine Knowledge; or if any one was pow- 
erful or artful enough to evade the Laws of 
Man, yet ſtill he was accountable to r God, 
who ſees and knows whatever it is that we 
do, The Gods were conceived not only to | 
know the outward Act, but likewiſe what | 
fled within the Heart. Thales was aſked 
b one * Whether an actually injurious Man 
could poſſibly live concealed from the Gods? 


. 
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His Anfiver was, No, nor if he has onlyCn ap. 
wicked Intentions. If Men acted a wicked XIV. 
part in Life, preſent Puniſhment was expec- YVW 


ted; at leaſt that the Gods interpoſed, and 
immediately became Enemies to ſuch: But 
if they eſcaped, yet a future State and future 
Puniſhments were firmly believed, There 
is a beautiful Paſſage preſerved . from Phile- 
mon which well expreſſes this Sentiment, 
« Think you, ſays he, O Niceratus, that 
© thoſe who lived a Life of Pleaſure, and 
now are gone, ſhall eſcape the Notice of 
« God, as if they were out of his Sight ? 
There is an Eye of Juſtice which ſees all 
« Things, There are in Hades two ſeveral 
« Paths, the one of the Juſt, the other of 
« the Unjuſt, For if the Juſt and Wicked 
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CAT.“ were always to cover both, go Rob, Plun. O 
XIV. der, Steal, confound all things. But don't yo 
VI be deceived, there is a Judgment after this thi 
© Life which God the Lord of all, whoſe gu 
f Name is dreadful, which I dare not nil 

* name, and who continues Life to Sinners 
“% —will certainly execute.“ Tis no mat- di 
ter whether this be a Paſſage of Diphilus or ha 
of Philemon ; it anſwers my purpoſe equally, te 
The Advice which follows from the ſame th 
Author to ſuch as imagined there was no th 
\ God is very remarkable. There is, there is D 

a God, and if any Man does evil, he will cer- 
tainly at length ſuffer Puniſhment for it. i 
There is a beautiful Paſſage of Menander, St 


which I muſt tranſcribe. * F any one by of- 
fering of Sacrifice—-thinks to make God pro- 

itious he is miſtaken, For a Man ought to 
be good, not a Debaucher of Women, not an 
Adulterer, or Thief, or Murderer, to get 
Money, Nou ought not to covet a Pin's Point, 
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o Pamphilus, for God is near you and ſees Cy ap. 
you. And indeed it was among the Hea- XIV. 
thens a general Rule * That whoſoever was 


guilty of Vice, the Gods would certainly pu- 
niſh him, 

But as the Gentiles by the Light of Nature 
did diſcover this Property of God, that he 
hated all forts of Witkedneſs and was de- 
termined to puniſh ſuch as were guilty, ſo 
they carried their Searches further, and from 
the Nature of the Divine Being, the ſeveral 
Diſpenſations of Providence, the Ill which 

Men here met with, and other ſuch- 
ike Topicks, they were acquainted with a 
State of Rewards for ſuch as had acted vir- 
tuouſly : Nay they concluded that this was 
as certain as the very Exiſtence of God him- 
ſelf. They argued that we are not to think 
there were any 7 ſuch Beings as Gods, if 
good and upright Men did not obtain good 
things. That * this was the Fudgment of the 
Gods, that a good Soul that ſtrengthened eo 
in Goodneſs went into a better place. And 
every one is acquainted with what is faid on 
1 of Good Men in the Elyfan 
Fields, 
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7. Such Sentiments concerning the God 
XIV. muſt neceſſarily lead Men to pay them a pro- | 
pe pr e , in Prayer, and Praiſe, and 


ulneſs, and Submiſion to their Will. 
121 is Effect was produced, and theſe Du- 
ties were acknowledged to be due. Ariftode- 
mus, in Xenophon's firſt Book of Memorables, 
ſays to Socrates, © * That he thought the 
Divine Being too grand to ſtand in need of 
1 „ 5 paying him any worſhip. Socrates re- 
plied, If notwithſtanding his Greatneſs he 
2. 2 ofes to take care of you, ſo much the 
« more ought he to be worſhipped by you.” 
| How excellently has Plato treated of Prayer 
in his Alcibiades? How many good Princi- 
| ples of this Duty are there taught? And how 
many falſe ones are juſtly condemned? So- 
crates approves of this Form as a wiſe and 
good one, to pray to God 5 « d oive us 
good things whether we aſe for them or 
2» be, and as for what may 2 prejudicial 70 
6 us, not to give them, even if we ſhould 
« aſk for them.” We find Cyrus ever mind- 
ful of the Good which he had received from 
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God, and with a grateful Mind thanking Cu Ap. 
Him for Mercies he had received. In the XIV, 
firſt place, ſays he, I praiſe the Gods as much WW 


Jam able, and believe that you do all the 


For theſe we ought to return Thanks 70 the 
Gods. | 
In theſe points, thoſe who followed the 
mere light of Nature ſeem to be very clear ; 
and they made uſe of thoſe Faculties which 
God had given them to very great and 
Purpoſes. But it will be ſaid, that they did 
not carry their Thoughts with a Conſiſtency 
throughout. Some of them had Notions of 
the manner of God's 1 05 „ Which 
was very wrong, or very faultily expreſ- 
ſed, kink * with — to ſay, 
Mat God gave good things to them that obey- 
ed him, as Xerxes in Herodotus ſays, but 
they ſpoke of him, as an Envious Being, 
delighted in diſturbing and in confounding 
things: and eſpecially whatever was greater 
than ordinary, Thus Solon told Creſus, 
that it was his opinion that * God was envious, 
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Cu Ap. and loved to confound things: And the Hi. 
XIV. ſtorian has interſperſed the ſame Notion in 
cſeveral other parts of his Hiſtory, He makes 


Amaſis write a Letter to Polycrates ; and in 
it he ſays, that f He knew how envious the 
Deity was. Artabanus tells Xerxes, * You 
fee how God ſtrikes with Thunder the greateſt 
Animals, nor ſuffers them to appear as ſuch, 
at the ſame time that he hurts not a Hair of 
' ſmall ones, You ſee how his Darts ſtrike Pa- 
laces and great Trees: For God takes a Plea- 
ure in breaking to pieces the moſt lofty things, 
There is ſomething of the ſame Nature | in a 
Speech of Jaſon's in Xenophon, * God, as it 
2 has a pleaſure in making little folks, 
great, and great ones, little. But perhaps 
The Expreſſions uſed by both theſe Hiſto- 
rians, may be accounted for, if ſome candor 
be admitted, and a poſſible conſtruction be 
allowed. God cannot be in himſelf, and in 
his own Nature, envious of human Happi- 
neſs; nor is it poſſible that he can rejcice, or 
take any pleaſure merely to gratify his hu- 
mour in turning things topſy-turvey, When 
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Ii. therefore Herodotus or Xenophon uſed Expreſ-Cu av. 
in ſions that imply ſuch 2// diſpoſitions, it ſhould XIV. 
es be conſidered that they might mean no more 
in than mere Events which came ſurpriſing and 

be unexpected: and that they were ſuch as we 

2 ill judging Mortals imagine unfit to be accom- 

ſt pliſhed, It was a Fact that could not be de- 

b, nied, that great Men may and do frequently 

f act contrary to Reaſon and Truth; and that 

7 God, who is not to be influenced by any 

. thing but Truth, and Right, puniſhes Great 

. as well as Little People. The word Envious 

a therefore is and muſt be conſtrued with theſe 


. ee Ee ER... Io» of 


Principles; and then it can ſignify no more, 


than that God turns things about, and in his 
Providence brings things to paſs ſtrangely, in 
humbling the Great, and in raiſing thoſe of 
mean Degree, as if he were envious, and 
had a pleaſure in turning things topſy-turvey. 
Had the Hiſtorian meant a Diſpoſition 

perly and ſtrictly directed and —8 
Jealbuſy of another's Happineſs, as Plutarch 
ſays of Herodotus, He had added Blaſphemy 
to Malice, But if he deſigned no more than 
to declare Events of things, and the ſtran 
Revolutions that often - happened in th 
World, ( ſuch Revolutions as Envy oft pro- 
duces amongſt Mankind) then that bard 
Word is to be taken in a figurative manner; 
or as when we impute to God what cannot 


We 


but improperly be attributed to him. 
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Cu Ar. We find the very ſame Expreſſion made Rig 
XIV. uſe of by Livy, l. v. When the City Veii nify 
as taken by Camillus, and in it was found ther 
a greater Booty than he expected, the Dicta- God 
tor is ſaid to have lifted up his Eyes to E 
Heaven, and to have prayed, ** that if hi the 

« Fortune and that of the Roman People ſpo 

* ſhould ſeem to any of the Gods, or Men, den 

* too great, ut eam invidiam lenire quam the 

% minimo ſuo privato incommodo publico- it, 

« que Romani populi liceret : that That tior 

« Envy might be mitigated by as. little raſſ 

« private Inconvenience to himſelf, and as bliſ 

« little public Inconvenience to the Roman true 

« People, as was poſſible,” Valerius Max- as t 
imus has the ſame Term upon the ſame Th 
Occaſion, though he gives a different Turn diff 
to the Dictator's Prayer: Si cui Deorum or 
nimia felicitas populi Romani videretur, the 
ejus invidia, ſuo aliquo incommodo ſatiaretur, Gr 
Li. c. v. Though the Term, invidia, be of 
here made uſe of, yet no more is meant than tan 
that if Providence judged the Happineſs and no 
Succeſs of the Romans too great, and thought not 
fit to put a ſtop to it, or even to bring Evil the 
upon the Romans, let this Evil fall upon Ca- the 
millus, and not upon his People. All that is = 
meant by, Envy, is explained by, if the Hap- and 
pineſi ſeemed too great, and ſome Evil was M. 
. . thought neceſſary to counterballance it. This age 
Conduct is very conſiſtent with Truth anc Inf 


Righ 
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Right in God; whereas if it be made to ſig- CH ap, 
nify an uneaſy Diſpoſition ariſing from ano- XIV. 
ther's Happineſs, it cannot be applied to. 
God 


However I do not deſign to vindicate all 
the Notions of the Heathens in which th 
ſpoke concerning the Diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, I am only enquiring what Light 
they had, and what uſe in fact they made of 
it, in order to ſhew the true Uſe of Revela- 
tion, That they were wonderfully embar- 
raſſed by means of eſtabliſhed Gods, and eſta- 
bliſhed Rites and Ceremonies, 1s certainly 
true: That their Myſteries were of that kind 
as to ſet them right in many parts of their 
Theology, is very clear : That it was 
difficult to get Admiſſion to thoſe who could, 
or would, ſet them right, is as true: That 
their beſt and wiſeſt Men travelled from 
Greece into Egypt to get at the Knowledge 
of the Unity of God, and ſuch like impor- 
tant Truths, is very plain, But as Men had 
no Authority to teach the Truth, and took 
not right Methods of propagating it when 
they had diſcovered it, and concealed what 
they knew inſtead of — it; it is not 
to be wondered that ſo much Error prevailed, 
and muſt for ever have prevailed, had not a 
Method been found out to propagate Truth 
againſt all the Powers, and Authority, and 
Influence, of the Men of this World. 5 

t 
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Cu ar. But let us proceed in our Enquiries. 11 
XIV. has been ſhewn what general Principles con- 
a 6—">—- Truth, and the Nature and Attti- 


butes of God, were diſcovered by the Light of 
Nature, Let us conſider next what was 


known and ſaid of the Immortality the 


Soul. For it is certain that the Notion of 
God as a Governor of all things; and the 


Notion of our Souls as immortal, and ac-" 


countable for whatever we do; are the Two 
grand Principles of all Religion. Now if the 
Light of Nature, or Reaſon, be ſufficient to 
diſcover Both theſe, and we find in fa# that 
the Heathen World had theſe Notions, and 
were fully perſuaded of them; the Conſe- 

nce is, that Revelation is not abſolutely 
— to eftabliſh Religion, but that its 
true uſe is That which I have aſſigned above. 
It may be granted in ſome ſenſe, that the 
Greeks derived their Notions of their Gods, 
and of the State of departed Souls, from the 
Egyptians, as the Latins had them from the 
Greeks : But when Nations that were neither 
Greeks nor Egyptians, nor converſant with 
any of them, — the Immortality of 
the Soul equally with - them, this could not 
ariſe from any Communication from” them ; 
and it plainly might ariſe from the Light of 
Reaſon rightly uſed, But let us * * we 


Fact ſtood. | r 


2 | It 
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It is obſerved by Laertius, that © i SomtCy ap, 
i ſaid that Thales was the firſt that ſaid that XIV. 
« Souls were Immortal,” Others have at- 
r tributed this to Pythagoras, as St. Teromł has 
5 done: Others again, to Pherecydes Syrus. 
5 But whichſoever of theſe it was, no more 


p can be meant; than that one or other of theſe 
1 is the oldeſt extant, and in this ſenſe; the Firſt; 
f that ſaid ſo. It was a Doctrine well known 


in the World, long before any of theſe Men 
lived. Herodotus tells us, That the Egyp- 
« tians are the Firſt that ſaid that the Soul 
of Man is Immortal; that the Body pe- 
« riſhing it enters into ſome other Animal al- 
« ways ready for it: and when it had paſſed | 
« through all the Animals of the Earth, Sea; | 
and Air, it again entered into the Body of | 
% Man. That this Circumvolution was made 
« in three thouſand Years: and that this No- 
tion was what ſeveral Greeks had aſſerted; 
% ſome formerly, others more lately; as if it 


Erie d x; abro rforer rid ac Af, Tas Wuxes, 
Laert. Wales. | 
* Audi quid apud Græcos Pythagoras pri nus invenerit. 
Immortales eſſe animas ; & de alis corporibus tranſire in alia, 
Hieron. Apolog. adv. Ruffinum, p $2. ; : : 
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Cu Ap, « were their own Invention ; and that be well 


XIV. © knew their Names, though | be 'wauld, not — 
mention them.“ He plainly has Pythago- in 
ra, and his School in view, who taught in 
ſuch a 1ranſmigration as is here deſcribed ; 75 
and which he learnt in Egypt, Virgil, with ne 
ſome little Variation, has intimated the * ſame pc 
Notion ; as St, 7erom has obſerved in the place is 
before cited. To account for this, That either 
theſe Philoſophers, - or the Egyptians, firſt m 
taught the Immortality of the Soul, it muſt m 
not be imagined, that cither before, or after, tn 
the days of thoſe Philoſophers, the Soul was 10 
conceived totally to ceaſe to exiſt ; (the con- 7 
trary to which will be preſently ſnewn;) but « 
the general Notion was, that the Soul ex- « 
iſted in ſome ſeparate place, % dd, in its 40 
proper receptacle. The Egyptians, as Ile. 7 
rodotus ſays, and from them Pythagoras, 7 
taught a continual Tranſmigration of Souls « 
from one Body into another, and thus a pro- 60 
per Immortality. But this was not the gene- i 
ral Notion of the World ; for they conceived T 
the Soul to be, and to exiſt in another man- 40 
ner. So that it is a groſs Miſtake to main- 6 
tain the Egyptians, or Pythagoras, or Thates, 7 
Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos  - 0 
Lethæum ad fluvium deus evocat, agmine magno 
— <a n 
V 7 
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ll or Pherecydes to be the ht Inventors of the CAP. 
ft Soul's Immortality, in the Senſe of continu- XIV. 
= 


ing in Exiſtence after Death, They were 


t indeed only the Firſt who explained the 
; Immortality of the Soul in a particular man- 
h ner, and aſſerted a Tranſmigration, in Op- 
0 ſition to, what Cicero well calls it, “ he 
e « Life of the Dead under Ground.” 

1 But it will be worth while to examine this 
t matter more particularly, becauſe it has been 
t much miſtaken and abuſed by Mr. Toland, 
N in his Letters to Serena, p. 28, 29. Pbe- 
8 « recydes of the Iſland Syrus, as we are 
* « informed by Cicero, and others, was the 
t « Firſt among the Greek Philoſophers that 
q « committed the Immortality of human 
$ « Souls to writing: For though Thales is 


“ ſaid to have been of the ſame Opinion, 
„ « yet he publiſhed nothing; and Maximus 
s « Tyrius affirms with Cicero, that Pythago- 
1 * ras the Samian, the Diſciple of Pherecy- 
- « des was the firſt among the Greeks vb 
i * durſt openly maintain that the Body only 
; « died, but that the Soul was Immortal, Hei- 
5 * ther ſubjeff to Age, nor Corruption, and 
« that it exiſted before it came hither.” From 

this he immediately infers—* You ſee it was 

* ſo great an Innovation, that he was 


" Sub terra cenſebant reſiquam vitam agi mor trum. Cic. 
Tſe. Queſt, 1. 
| CEA « reckoned 
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CAP.“ reckoned a bold Man, 'who' Had courage 
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XIV. = enough to vent it.” U 


Hete are many groſs Miſtakes in this ſhort 
account of this matter.. 
© 1, © Pherecydes,” ſays tis, * of the Iland 
© Syrus, as we are informed by Cicero, was 
tlie firſt among the Greek Philoſophers that 


committed the Immortality of human Souls 
« to writing“ But where does Cicero in- 


form us of this, or any ſuch thing? Cicero 
only ſays, © *] make no doubt but that 
% Others in ſo many preceeding Ages di, 

* puted about Souls; but Pherecydes Syrus 


s the firſt or oldeſt that is extant, who (aid 


« the Souls of Men were Immortal.” Not 
the firſt who committed this Notion to writing ; 


but the ofdeft Writer that was extant, who 


maintained ſuch a peculiar DEAT as he 
did of the Immortality of the Soul. 
2. FOR, thus Mr. Toland goes bs, ce tho! 


* ales is ſaid to have been of the ſame O. 


* pinion, yet he publiſhed nothing.“ Was 


Tales then older than Pherecydes ? Or what 


is meant by proving Pherecydes to be the yfir/t 


that committed this Notion to writing,” FOR, 


or becauſe, Thales publiſhed nothing ? 
8 Maximus Tyrius”, he ſays, affirms, 


Credo equide m etiam alios. tot ſxculis Liſputaſſe de ani- 
mis: ſed quod-litteris exſtat, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixic 


animos. hominum efle ſempiternos. Cic. Tuſc. Vale 4. , 
wit 


rr ms 


„ awztb Cicero, I that Pythagoras the Samian, Cy Ar- 
4 was the, firſt XIV. 


amang the Greeks who durſt openly main- N 


te the Diſciple of Pherecy, 


« tain, that the Body, only died.” So then 
we have two Firſts, Pherecydes was Firf 
juſt now among the Greek Philoſophers: : 
Now Pythagoras is the Fir/t, who was the 
Diſciple. of Pherecydes : And Cicero is quoted, 
for Both theſe. being * 

4. But what is it that Pythagoras ſays, 
according to Maximus Tyrius * Why, © He 
« was the firſt among the Greeks who durſt 
« openly maintain” — (not a word of openly 
maintaining is in his Author) ** openly main- 
« tain, that the Body only died; 2 that 
the Soul was, d, did not die, was not 


ſubject to Age nor Corrupton. But where 


was the Boldneſs of this? — The World 
very well knew before the Times of Phere- 
cydes, or Pythagoras either, that human Souls 
did not die. The Boldneſs of Pythagoras 
therefore did not conſiſt in ſaying this; but 
either in the Expreſſion by which he taught 
the Saul to be ns, immortal ; or in the 
Reaſin he gave for his Notion, They went 
out of one Body into another, and not as 


P Tubaryoges 6 Tah rr e To Enos ̈ re ar, 
ire ata To wiv Came vribn rau, 4 d urn di Wyroiru 
Ave * wynpws, 9 > tires cf . uu Mb. "Exig Sv d 
airy of xrbparres ra ayers, #3 ors ud Tp4Tper V iroere ou 4/7 
cy uw eh tart, EU ib. Tex rors Kc. Maximus 
Tyrius Diſſ. 28. 
„ Homer, 
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Cn ar. Homer, &c. had taught, that tliey went «l; 
XIV. 4% ; or as Tully has expreſſed this, ſub terra 
WW V cenſebant reliquam vitam agi mortuurum : 


They thought that the Dead paſs' d the reſt 
of Liſe under Ground. Tuc. QM 1, | 
But ſetting aſide Mr. Toland, let us con- 

ſider what Cicero has ſaid 4 4 Pherecydes 
„ Syrus firſt taught, 1. e. is the oldeſt! we 
© have extant, who taught the Souls of Men 
&« to be ſempiternos, immortal. This Opinion 
« Pythagoras greatly eſtabliſhed/; and his 
Followers ſpread it, but then they gave 

* no Reaſon 2 their Notion, except what 
&« was contain'd in Numbers, and Myſtical 
« Delcriptions. But then Plato came; and 
« not only thought as Pythagoras did about 
&« the Eternity of Souls, but he brought good 


A 


% Proof of it.“ This is Tully's Account, 


But did not Others, long before Pherecydes, 
or Pythagoras, maintain the Immortality of 
the Soul, 1.6. that it did not dye with the 
Body? Yes; Tully himſelf acknowledges it 
as * taught by all Mankind, The Buſineſs 
therefore is to ſettle the Meaning of the 


Credo equidem etiam alios tot ſeculis diſputaſſe de Ani- 
mis: ſed quod litteris exter, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit 
Animos hominum eſſe Sempiternos — Hane Opinionem Dit- 
cipulus ejus Pythagoras maxime confirmavit — Rationem illi 
ſententiz ſux non fere reddebant, nifi quid erat Numeris aut 
Deſcriptionibus explicandum. Platonem ferunt-- primum de 
Animorum zternitate non ſolum ſenſiſſe idem, quod Pytha- 
gotas, ſed rationem etiam attuliſſe. Cic. Tue, Quasſ i. 

* 5 Permanere animos arbitramur couſenſu nat ionum omnium. 
101. . . TY 
" 2 * Terms 


wal Redpolas Aa les 309 | 


* Terms uſed on this Qccafion by Herodotus, Cl Ap. 
3 and Pherecyuet, or Thales, or Pythagoras, XIV. 
| who uſed: the ſame Ex preſſion; and which 
Jully tranſlates Ani mos Sempiternos. This 
Immortality, or Sempiternity, is called like- 
wiſe AÆternity, which therefore all 1 
the ſame thing. 

That Souls did, armer remain in ex- 
jſonce, was unconteſted ; but notwithſtand- 
ing that, tis affirmed that Pherecydes or Py- 
thagoras, was the oldeſt extant who taught 
their Immortality, Aternity, or Sempiternity. 
There muſt therefore be ſome difference be- 
twixt their remaining, and their Immortality, 
in Pythagoras's Senſe, The Writers who 
lived long before Pythagoras declared that 
Human Souls went to Hades, and there 
they lived in their Places; and continued 
their Exiſtence and Activity. Thus the Soul 
of Patroclus in Homer was alive, and a 
peared to Achilles, and told him what he 
ought to do. Hom. Iliad. P, v. 71—106. 
And when Patroclus died his Soul flew out 
of bis Limbs and went to Hades. 

Plutarch*, or whoever is the Author of 
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Cu ar. the Diſcourſe on Homer's Poetry 
XIV. chat from this Place the F e, 
lat had their Notions of the h 
the Flight of the Soul. “ The — 
* of their Notions was, that the Soul was 
„ immortal; Plato has added Wings to it. 
«© Who therefore was it that i talk d in 
&« this manner? Homer, among other things 
« ſaying, that bis Soul flew out of the Limbs. 
« to Hades, to an obſcure and inviſible Place, 
* whether you place it in the Air, or under 
de the Earth — In the Odyſſer, through the 
©< whole Necuia, what elſe does he ſhew but 
« Souls remaining after Death, and ſpeaking. 
as ſoon as they had drank of the Blood ? 
« For he knew this, that Blood was the 
Food of the Spirit; and Spirit was either 
** the Soul, or the Vehicle of the Soul.“ 
He proceeds to ſhew how Homer kept up 
the Diſtinction betwixt Soul and Body; and 
then that he was well acquainted with what 
after was deemed; a Pythagorick Notion; 
that Souls paſſed from one Body to another. 
The Notion that prevailed among the 
Egyptians, and from them was taken by- 
Pythagoras, and the following Philoſophers, | 
was, that the Soul was uncapable of Death, 
*. yag' Fo it exiſted before it came here. 
They in their Metaphyſicks imagined it to 
be a Part or Portion of God himſelf, a Section 
of God's Subſtance, which always had, and 


| always 
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always muſt exiſt: and this was the Philoſo- Cu Ar. 


this Notion had a mighty Influence in the 
ſecond, third and fourth Centuries of Chriſti- 
anity, in the Article of the Son's Generation. 
_ They: reaſoned: that all things aroſe from 
One, and would be reſolved into One again: 
And the famous Cbryſippus, the ſubtileſt of 
the Stoicls, was for reducing the Stories of 
Orpheus, Muſeus, Heſiod, and Homer, to his 
Notions of the Gods; a thing ridiculous and 
impoſſible : and the Chriſtians, I think, pur- 
ſued the ſame ſort of Topick, when they 
talked as they did, Platonically about the 
Logos, But my Buſineſs is to account for 
the Pythagorean Notion of the Soul, which 
he made a Part of the To» 1 Cicero obſerves, 
that he imagined @ Soul, which pervaded 
the Whole, from which our Souls were ta- 
ken as a Part ar Section; and which he well 
refuted by ſhewing the Abſurdity of God's 
being torn in pieces, and being mſerable, and 
being ignorant. Pythagoras qui cenſuit ani- 
mum efſe per naturam omnem intentum & 
commeantem, ex quo animi noſtri carperentur, 
non vidit diſtracfione humanorum animorum 
diſcerpi & dilacerari Deum; & cum miſeri 
animi eſenr, quod pleriſque contingeret, tum 
dei partem effe miferam, quod Air? ron | 1 * 


phic Notion from the Times of Pythagoras, XIV 2 
among the Greeks. ' And, if I miſtake bot, 
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Cu Av. Cur autem quicquam ignoraret animus honu- 


XIV. e 1 
H.. 8 therefore, from the Egyptians, 


imagined the Soul to be a Part or Segment of 
God ; and therefore to be aware, immor. 
tal: And the Boldneſs charged upon him 
was, that he ſhould treat our Souls as Parts 
of God, and apply to them a Term peculiar 
to the Gods. — a ſtrange Notion, in- 
deed, when one conſiders, that Human Souls 
do much Evil here; that they are ignorant; 
that they are mſerable ; which cannot ſure- 
ly be ſaid of God. How are. they to be 
detruded into Swine, or any Animal by way 
of Puniſhment ? is a Part of God, capable 
of being puniſhed? and capable of deſerving 
this by Miſdemeanors ? or how muſt one 
Part of God- puniſh another Part of Him? 


But let Phileſopbers reaſon about theſe 


Matters in their own Ways: It is not of 
much Conſequence in the preſent Enquiry, 
All that lies upon me to ſhew, is, that 
the common Notions of the World differ d 
from the Philoſophick Metaphyſick Scheme. 
The Heathens believ'd the future Exiſtence 


of Human Souls, and. they believed a State 


of Puniſhments proportionable to the Guilt 
they had here contracted. Homer ſpeaks of 
Tityus, tormented by Vultures, © becauſe” he 


had uſed Force to Latona. And Tantalus, 
Kamen 


> * 
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va, ayer txorrt, ſuffering great Tor- Cu ay,” 
ments; and Siſyphus too, for the Crimes XIV. 
which they had committed. Virgil has WW 
ſpecified the Good and Evil which the Souls 

of Men ſuffered or enjoy'd in another State; 

nor need we to produce Authority for ſuch 

a Notion among the Greeks or Romans. 

The Getz believ'd the ſame, as we learn 

from Herodotus, l. 4. c. 939—95. * They 

do not think that they die, but that they go to 
Xamolxis, where they enjoy all forts of 

good things. The Gau/s believed the ſame 
thing. The Druids taught, that Souls did 

not die, but paſs d from one to another, ſays 
Ceſar. Theſe common Principles were ſo 
deeply impreſſed, and ſo fully believed by 

all, that when Death is ſpoken of as making 

its approach to any conſiderable Man, ſome- 

thing or other is uſually faid by Writers, 
which ſhews a perſuaſion of a future State; 

and Good or Evil is the Expectation for what 

they have done or ſuffered, When Xenophon 

was giving an Account of Cyrus's Death, in 

that juſtly admired Speech of his to his Sons, 


t Ore Are nr i rel vowicyot, (ies 74 TH HTOANY Wires 
T*pz (aww, Herod. J. 4. c 93, Xamolxis taught them, 
that neither Himſelf, nor his IA nor thoſs that ſhould be 
born of them for e, ſhould die: 43x" newer i; a. Thor, 
h Ci F1piir7 ty Eu Tu. marra, ayales. Ibid. c. 95. 

Non interire animas, fed ab aliis poſt mortem tranſire ad 
alios. Cz. Com. l. 6. c. 14. | h 
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Cirap. he ſays, „ Nu ought not to imagine, that 8 
XIV. “ when 7 hall ceaſe to lead the buman Life, re: c 
EV © I ſhall be nothing. Mu do not now ſee-my 4 al 
« Soul, But you find that I have one, by tbe 6 tl 
vi things 24 are done. As for" myſelf, I de 
could never perſuade myſelf, that the Soul el 
« lives whilff lis in the Body, and that as «a 
n as 'tis freed from it, it dies. For 1 86:4 
« ſee, that as long as the Soul continues in *. f 

c theſe mortal Bodies, it malet them” live: 
«© nor can I be perſuaded that the Soul can «.t 
« become inſenſibſe as ſon as it is ſeparated 4 * 
&* from a Body that is inſenſible. But on « 1 
* the contrary, as ſoon as it becomes pure and ma 
© unmixed, then ris moſt likely to become moſt at a 
« ſenſible. When a Man is diſſolved, every tali 
* thing appears to go to its own kind, except im: 
% the Soul which is not ſegn, neither when 60 
is preſent, nor when it goes away.” Cicero N= 
has trangferr'd this Paſſage into his Cato Major, wr 
as he has done likewiſe ſeveral excellent Paſ- 11 

ſages from Plato. 
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Salluſt obſerves, „ That Mankind is CAP. 
"©: compounded of Body and Soul; and that XIV, 
* all things follow the Nature of one or Ng 


e the other. Whatever therefore. belongs to 
the Body, ſuch as a beautiful Face, great 
KRiches, great Strength, Theſe ſoon decay 
and come to an End; but the Actions of 
* the Mind, lite the Soul itſelf, are immor- 
* tal, The good things of the Body have 
« a Beginning, and will have an End, but 
« the Soul is unperiſbable, eternal, that 
« which governs Mankind, active, coutroul- 
« ing all things, itſelf uncontrouled,” It 
may be ed that there were ſome Men, 
at all times, who did not believe the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; there were ſome who 
imagined . *©..* Death to be a Freedom from 
% Pain and Miſery ; that it put an End to 
* all the Evils to which Mankind is expoſed ; 
and that after that, there was no Place 
* nor Ground t expect either Good or Evil.” 


Nam uti genus hominum compoſitum ex corpore & ani- 
ma eſt, ita res cunctæ — corporis alia, alia Animi naturam 
ſequuntur. Igitur præclara facies, magnz divitiz, adhoc vis 
* & alia hujuſcemodi omnia brevi dilabuntur ; at in- 
eat egtegla facinora, ſicuti anima, immortalia ſunt. Fo- 

emo, Corporl, & ſortunæ bonorum uti initium fic inis eſt — 
Animus incorruptus, æternus, rector humani generis agit, at- 
que habet cuncta, neque ipſe habetur. Sad de bells. Ju 
Mortem azramnarum tequjiem, non -eruciatum, eſſe: 
eam cuncta mortalium mala diſſolvere; ultra neque curæ 
neque gaudio locum eſſe. Cæſar apud Sall, Beil. Catil. 


They 
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Ci ae. They thought the things to be ® falp, 
XIV. © which were commonly believed, that Evil 


« Men had à different Part allowed them 
« from the Good in the other World, and 
* lived in horrible, dreadful, naſty Places.” 
But whatever ſuch Men might ſay, it altered 
not the Religious Perſuaſions of the World; 
and one ſuch Man as Plato, who philoſo- 
phiſed rigidly, and was wont to think, and 
ro deduce things in an argumentative man- 
ner, is of infinitely more Weight, than a 


luxurious debauched Man of Wit and Hu- 


mour, 

How far Plato maintained the Immortali- 
ty of the Soul is well known : He produced 
ſo many and ſo weighty Reaſons for it, 
that, as Cicero ſays, one cannot but 
* conclude that he was willing to perſuade 
* others, and that he was fully convinced 
* himſelf of that important Truth. Nor 
« indeed is there any Reaſon why the 

Eternity 


Falſa exiſtumans ea que de Inferis memorantur, diverſc 
itinere malos à bonis loca tetra, inculta, fœda, atque formi- 
doloſa habere. Cato, ibid. N 
Tot rationes attulit, ut velle cæteris, ſibi certe perſuaſiſſe 

videatur. Cic. Tuſe, 1. - | 
© Neque aliud eſt quicquam cur incredibilis his animorum 


videatur wternitas, niſi quod nequeunt, qualis fit animus va- 
cans corpore intelligere, & cogitatione comprehendere. Quali 


vero intelligant qualis fit in = corpore — Mihi quidem na. 
turam animi intuenti, multo diflicilior occurrit eogitatio, mul - 
toque ( bſcurior, qualis animus in corpore fit, tanquam alienz 
domui, quam qualis, cum evierit, & in liberum calns, 

| quali 
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; Eternity of the Soul is incredible, :unlefs it Cy ar, 
il « be that we cannot underſtand, or imagine XIV. 
1 « what ſort of, @ thing à Soul is, that has no (NOW 
4 „ Bady. As if we under ſtoad what it is auben | 
» « it is in our Bodies, Nay, as of it were 
d not harder and more diſſicult to apprebend 
jp « it 185. confined fo 4 Body like @ Cage or | 
4 « Priſon, than what it is when it is at Liber- 
4 « ty, and goes to its proper Place, as it were 
"i « to its own Home. For if we cannot un- 
4 “ derſtand what any thing is which we never 
B “ ſeio, certainly we cannot conceive God him- 
« ſelf, more than we can what a Soul free 
. « from all Body is“ This is Tully's Way of 
d Reaſoning upon Plato's Notions, | 
It is not of any moment to enter further 
0 into what Philoſophers have ſaid, when they 
e attempt to account for the Soul's Eternity. 
d Common Senſe taught them, that real proper 
* Puniſhments were inflicted upon Men for 
bs Sins. Who can read Plato's Gorgias (which 
y is not ranked among the Exoterics by a late | 
Writer, in which alone the Doctrine of a | 
0 future State of Rewards and Puniſhments,” | 
1 he thinks, © are detail'd out; ) who can read | 
. That, and conceive that Plato did not really 
1 belicve a State of future Puniſhments and 
0 | quaſi in domum ſuam venerit. Si enim quod nunquam vidi- 
a- mus, id quale fit intelligere non poſſumus, certè & deum ip- 
|. ſum, & divinum animum corpore liberatum, cogitatione 
x complecti non poſſumus Jbid. | 
0 . IREDRL” UE Rewards? 
| 
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Cn AP. Rewards? When he had profeſs'd at latge; 
XIV. how wicked Men are puniſhed, and how 
good Men are rewarded in a future State; 


e declares, *** That to be his full Perſuaſion; 
* and from thence it was that he endeavour'd 
* to appear before his Judge, having a moſt 
« pure Soul.” And if they imagined Men 
to be puniſhed for Sin, and rewarded for Vir- 
tue, even ſuppoling this was talked of in a 
way that might be proved fabulous, yet the 
Doctrine it ſelf was unſhaken. Suppoſe the 
Fables of Acheron and Styx, and Cocytus, and 
Elyfian Fields, may be all demonſtrated to 
be falſe, yet it does not follow that the thing 
convey'd under theſe Words were believed to 
be all falſe. It does not follow that Souls 
were believed to die, or to be uncapable of 


receiving Puniſhments or Rewards: but on- 


ly that this manner of repreſenting them is 
falle. When tis ſaid, that the Antients, 
when they argued about a future State, were 
loſt, and could never give Satisfaction to them- 
ſelves about it— This may be true, and yet 
it makes no Objection againſt the State it- 
ſelf being diſcovered, and well known, and 
firmly believed, among them, Philoſophers 
then diſputed about the Soul, and its Immor- 
tality, as Chriſtians have diſputed about other 
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Points ſince. Some of them maintained the Cy ap. 
Soul to return to a Body after a certain num- XIV. 


ber of Years : 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
—— it corpora velle reverti. Vir. Anz. 6. 


Pythagoras thought them 7/fantly to go 
out of one Body into another: Chry/ippus 
ſaid, that we, after our deaths, in certain 
revolving Periods of Time, ſhall be reſtored 
to the Form we have now. Vid. Lactantius, 
l. 7. c. 23. Others accounted for the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, by ſaying, it was a 
a Part, wg, or d νE,t , of God him- 
ſelf: But theſe were Diſputes, as I ſaid, 
like thoſe of Chriſtians about ſome of their 
Doctrines: All agree in the Thing, or Do- 
ctrine, though they differ in their Explica- 
tion of it, | 

It has been maintained indeed by ſome, 


that all that the Old Philoſophers held was 


a Natural Metempfycoſis, or a Tranſition from 
one Body to another, without any moral 
Dejignation whatever, But ſurely this Con- 
cluſion is too haſty : For when it was ſaid, 
that the Souls of 2 Men deſcended into ies 
or Stine, they did not ſuppoſe the Souls of 
good Men fo to deſcend. The Souls of evr/ 
Men, e.g. of © Murderers, went into the 
Bodies of Beaſts, Thoſe of [aſervious Men into 

| D d « the 
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Cu Ap.“ the Bodies of Swine or Goats, r x9Aaou, ec 
XIV. © for Puniſhment”, ſays Timæus Locrus. ha 
Was this done for Puniſhment, and yet was 10 
no Regard paid to the Morals of wicked 7 
Men? They really conceiv'd ,Puniſhments 40 
and Rewards of cvil or good Actions in ge 
Men: and ſome imagined a Puniſhment by li 
the means of Tranſmigration; others ima- th 
gined a Puniſhment inflicted in Hades; N 
others by immediate Acts of Providence; 
and all ſuppoſed Rewards or Puniſhments, 
notwithſtanding they might treat as Fables * 
the Stories of Styx, and Cocytus, and Acbe- ec 
ron. However, what I contend for is, that 7 
the Heathen held a Moral State of Rewards « 
and Puniſhments, according to Good or Evil cc 
done here; ſince though ſome join'd the « 
pure and unpolluted Souls immediately to 60 
God, yet they held that the Wicked were T 
to undergo many Tranſinigrations, as Puniſh» T 
ments : Others, who were not in thoſe No- T 
tions, aſſerted a different Sort of Puniſhment, 10 
or Reward, according to the different Be- 6 
haviour of Mankind. 3 00 
' When Socrates in Mſebines had recited T 
what he had heard Gobrias ſay about the 7 
future Rewards and Puniſhments of Men in T 
the other Life, he concludes, that | © being « 
forced by dint of Reaſon, this only do I 2 
© know for certain, that every Saul is im- 7 


mortal.” 
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« mortal,” And Axiochus declares, upon Cu ap; 
having heard what Socrates had ſaid, © that XIV. 
he was fo far from fearing to die, that he 


& deſpiſed Life, as being to be tranſlated into 


« a better Houſe,” But enough upon this 


Second great Fundamental of Natural Re- 
ligion, I proceed next to conſider, whether 
the Chriſtian Revelation has diſcovered any 
New Doctrine of Morality, which Reaſon 

does not dictate, | 
Meric Caſaubon, in his Preface to Anto- 
ninus's Meditations, obſerves, * that it is the 
Opinion of many, that Matters of Faith 
and the Sacraments only excepted, there 
is nothing in the whole Goſpel which is 
« not Juris Naturalis, and moſt agreeable 
* to Human Reaſon. For my Part, ſays 
„he, as I would not take upon me to 
* maintain their Opinion preciſely true in 
* all Points and Circumſtances, ſo I muſt 
needs fay, if we eſteem that Natural, 
* which Natural Men of beſt Account by 
the mere Strength of Human Reaſon, have 
taught and taken upon them to maintain as 
juſt and reaſonable, I know not any Evan- 
* gelical Precept, or Duty, belonging to a 
« Chriſtian's Practice, (even the harſheſt, and 
* thoſe that ſeem to ordinary Men moſt con- 
* trary to Fleſh and Blood not excepted). 
but upon due Search and Examination will 
Dd 2 % prove 
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Cu Ar. prove of that Nature,” And certainly it 
XIV. is ſo, if that be deemed Juris Naturalis, 
WYyV which Grotius owns to be ſo; vig. quod 
honeſtius eſe dictat ipſa Ratio; what Reaſon 
itſelf diclates to be more fit and right in itſelf, 
either to abſtain from, or to do, Grot. Ju, 
Bell. ac Pac. J. 1. c. 11. 56. And it is in 
this Senſe that throughout this Enquiry the 
Word Reaſon is certainly to be uſed, What- 
ever That dictates to be true, is the Rule of 
Action: nor can any Propoſition of Revela- 
tion be admitted, which to an Enquirer ap- 

rs to be unreaſonable. K 
By thoſe who maintain, that Chriſtianity 
has made the Law of Nature more per fee? 
than Reaſon of itſelf could diſcover, there are 
ſeveral Chriſtian Tenets produced in order to 
prove their Point. Some are of the probibi- 
tory Kind, others of the ave Sort. We are 
prohibited the keeping Concubines, obtaining 
Divorce, and the Marriage of more Wives 
than One, Of the other Kind are the In- 
junctions, Refi/t not evil, but whoſoever ſhall 
- (mite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
- other. Love your enemies; bleſs them that 
curſe you ; do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you, and 
perfecute you ; Matt. v. 39-—42—44. We 
ought to lay dtn our lives for the brethren, 
1 John a. 16. Te ought to wwaſh one another's 


feet, 
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feet, Joh. xii. 14. J thy right eye. offend Cu ap. 
thee, pluck it out, and caſt it from thee. For XIV. 
it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem. WWW 
bers ſhould periſh; and not that thy whole body 
ſhould be caſt into Hell, Matt. v. 29, 30. 
Whoſoever 15 angry with his brother without 
a cauſe ſball be in danger of the Judgment; 
and cuboſoe ver ſhall ſay unto his brother Racha, 
ſhall be in danger of the Council; but who- 
hoe ver ſhall Jay Thou fool, ſhall be in danger of 
Hell fire; Matt. v. 22. So likewiſe in re- 
lation to out ſelves, we are to deny ourſelues, 
to mortify our members which are upon 
Earth; to love Chriſt more than Father and 
Mother. 'Theſe I think are the harſbeſt, and 
bid the faireſt of any in the Goſpel to be 
unnatural, and indeed are urged as: ſuch. 
Let us remove this Objection, before we 
proceed further. | | 
[t is but fair, that thoſe who ſuppoſe theſe 
to be Objeftions againſt Chriſtianity, ſhould 
not inſiſt on any, or all theſe, in any un- 
reaſonable Senſe, if they are capable by fair 
Methods of having a reaſonable Senſe put on 
them. 'Theſe Rules or Directions, tis main- 
tain'd, come from God : They therefore 
ought to be allowed to have a reaſonable 
Senſe put on them, as they come from a 
Reaſonable Being, the very Fountain of all 
Reaſon, if they are capable of any ſuch Senſe. 
Dd 3 Here 
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Cu Ar. Here there fore the Rules of Critique are to 
XIV. be conſulted ; and theſe Books are to be treat- 
cad eas you would the Books of any other 


Moral Writer, whoſe Senſe you: are deſirous 
to diſcover, You have one general Method 
of Interpretation that muſt be allowed ; and 
that is, that the Books of the New Teſtament 
being Moral, and not Philgſophical, the Di- 
rections are all to be conſtrued as Mora! Pro- 
poſitions are, Now it will 1 that thoſe 
Precepts being interpreted Phi d Beige 
which are in their Natures, and in the Deſign 
of the 8 10 Moral, is the alone Founde 
tion of their being deem'd abſurd ; e. g. 
When it is faid, Love your Enemtes ; Re. 
fiſt not Evil, &c. It is abſurd to interpret the 
Words ſo as if the ſame thing were enjoin d, 
in the ſame Degree, and in the ſame Manner, 
to Enemies and Friends ; to Enemies and Pa- 
rents, or Children, The Idea therefore of 
Lobe and Enemies are to be ſtated ; and then 
it will appear that no Abſurdity is contain'd 
in the Propoſition, And ſo it is in every 
other Inſtance; and thus the New Teſtament 
wil) ſtand os free from Objections as all other 
Moral Books whatever. 

It may be replied, That if our Saviour 
had deſigned to make fuch Laws, as, Love 
vor Enemies, Refift not Evil, &c. to have 
deen the Laws of his Kingdom _— 
N coul 


nn. 1 — 
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could he have expreſſed ihem otherwiſe *Cy ap. 
Had he defigned to have abſolutely prohibit= XIV. 
ed all Swearing ; could he have done it in 


fuller Terms, or more expreſs, than by ſay- 
ing— Swear not at all? How then muſt it 
appear, that He did not deſign in this and 
all like Inſtances, - that his Words ſhould be 
taken philoſophically and ſtrictly? How can 
we know that He did not intend to abridge 
the Law of | Nature, and prohibit certain 
Things which That allows, ſince his Words 
are capable of ſuch Senſe ? The Law of 
Nature commands us to Love our Friends, 
and plainly enough teaches us to annoy our 
Enemies : How does it appear that Chriſt 
did not intend, that we ould carry our 
Love to Enemies, and by that prohibit 4, 
War, all Hurt and Damage unto any one 
whatever? Why may not He abridge Mens 
Natural Liberties juſt as the Laws of Politi- 
cal Societies always do, commanding Men 
to do, or reſtraining chem from, what they 
may have a Right to by the Law of Nu. 
ture. The Anſwer is, 

1. That Jeſus Chriſt never particularly. or 
directly intimated any Deſign to vary from 
the Law of Nature: Nay, by his preaching 

up the Doctrine of Repentance, | he called 
Men back to That Law, as what they had 
violated by Sin. Every Deviation from That, 
Dd 4 was 
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Cnap, was looked upon by Him, as what Men 
XIV. ought to repent of, and conſequently That 
as the general Rule and Meaſure of Action 


to his Diſciples. 
2, Had he intended that his Commands 


or Prohibitions ſhould have been underſtood - 


in ſuch Senſe, as abſolutely to have. prohibit- 
cd all Reſiſtance ; or had he deſign'd to have 


commanded that Men ſhould ive tbeir Ene- 


mies in the ſame manner and degree, as 


Friends; the Words which were to expreſs 


this, would not have been ſuch general ones 
as he made uſe of, and which common Senſe 
would interpret in another manner ; but he 


would have explain'd himſelf in ſuch manner 


as would have prevented all Miſtakes about 
his Meaning, Whercas now we are left to 
our own Reaſon and Judgment, about the 


Extent and Meaning of his Precepts ; and it 


would -be wrong not tq interpret them by 
that Law to which he recalled us, when he 
preached up Repentance. | 

3. If a Paſſage of Revelation be interpreted 
with Limitations, and then it appears to be 
reaſonable ; but if taken literally and in its 
full extent, it appears to be abſurd, or un- 


reaſonable ; and if all the other Parts of the 


ſame Revelation appear to be rational, and 
wile 3 it is more probable at leaſt that ſuch 
Paflage ought to be foberly interpreted, than 

2 $621 that 
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that the e of Reaſon ought to be CR Ar. 
receded from. if there appears Evidence, XIV. 
that ſuch Paſſage comes from. God, and no 
Intimation is any where given, chat what is 

fit and right in itſelf ſhould ever be receded 

from, then it follows that we muſt in 

ſuch Paſſage according to Reaſon, ſince it 

comes from Him who gave us Reaſon, by 
which alone we can judge. 

4. That Chriſt did not intend that thoſe 
Expreſſion of his"ſhould be taken in ſuch 
Senſe, as that the Love of Enemies and Friends 
was to be ſtritly the ſame, is clear, becauſe 
he allows in many caſes the direct contrary 
to what ſuch Injunctions may contain; nay, 
he himſelf practiſed, and declared his Deſign 
to practiſe, the contrary to them. E. g. tis 
enjoin'd that we are to Love bur Enemies: 
Take theſe Words as they are taken by them 
who form an Objection from hence againſt 
all War, or all Annoyance, or Hurt of Ene- 
mies, or that think all are equally to be loved-- 
this, I ſay, is contrary to Chriſt's own ayow- 

ed Deſign ; who leverely 71 the Jeu, 
and has threatened to puniſb his Enemies at 
the Day of Judgment: Vid. Matt. xxii. 7. 
Luke xix. 12, 14, 27. But then, 
5. Take the Expreſſions of the Goſpel in 
a reaſonable Senſe and Latitude only, and it 
will appear that our Saviour did not deſign 
to extend and exalt the moral Principles to 
a degree 
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Cnap, a degree unknown to natural Reaſon; nor did treat 

XIV. he deſign to enlarge the common Principles Men 

of Benevolence and Charity ; but only to ſo tl 
= fix them in ſuch a manner as Truth and yon 
4 Juſtice do require. And therefore I cannot War 
f but obſerve, that when Laclantius was treat- exp! 
' ing of the great good Effects, that the Chri- A 
1 {tian Religion produced upon Mens Minds, Rul 
which the Philoſophers Precepts did not, did 
he ſays © * What then ? Did they [the Philo- one 
. | * ſophers] command nothing lile it? Yes, be t 
AN | very many things; and they frequently be x 
« comg to the Truth.” And then he accounts ate 
N for the difference of Effects, not from their con 
1 not coming at, or e the Truth, but „ 
. from their want of having it laid before them the 
in a due manner, and'by a proper Authority, Rel: 

6. Some of theſe Precepts which are pre- 1 

tended to be exalted in a degree unknown Chr 

to natural Reaſon, are expreſſly commanded that 

to be after the Example of God, who maketh dete 

his ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and que 

ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt, Im: 

Matt. v. 45. Now, as God will puniſh his By 

Enemies, and would not act as a juſt or mc: 

moral Governor of the Univerſe, were he to 2 

* Oui ihi *11; ne ms * 1 1 alicu 

e eee a 

habent illa Preccepta, quia ſunt humana. + La&.. lib 3, c. 26, alt” 

27. Autoritate — divina carent. Nemo igitur credit, qui 170 


72 ſe hominem putat eſſe qui audit, quam ille qui præcipit- 
148. | 
treat 
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id treat good and bad Men equally ; ſo may Cu ar. 
es Men, in virtue of this very Principle, act: XIV. 

0 ſo that they who extend theſe Precepts be-. 

d yond the reaſonable Senſe of the general 

t Words, are guilty of miſunderſtanding the 

- expreſs Direction of the Goſpel. 


- And now let us fix the Meaning of each 
1 Rule of the Goſpel, and then ſee if Reaſou 
# did not diſcover to the Heathen'World every 
. one of thoſe Duties, which ſome imagine to 


; be the Peculiars of Chriſtianity ; And let it 
y be remembred, that Revelation does not cre- 
6 ate Relations, but only ſhews them; and in 
3 conſequence Duties ariſe not from the man- 
t ner in which they are diſcovered to us, but 
1 the moral Obligation commences, when the 
Relation is made to m—_— 

The firſt Point which is prohibited 
Chriſtianity is Fornication : Now 'tis fai 
that the Law of Nature does not abſolutely 
determine this to be unlawful, and conſe- 
quently the Command of Chriſt is a real 
Improvement upon the Law of Nature. 
By the Law of Nature, is here always 
meant; f whatever is the Dictate of Right 


jus naturale eſt diftatum rectæ rationis, indicans actui 
alicui, ex ejus convenientia aut diſconvenientia cum ipſa na- 
tura rationali, ineſſe moralem turpitudinem, aut neceſſita- 
tem moralem ; ac conſequenter ab auctore naturæ Deo talem 
aum aut vetari, aut præcipi. Grot. de Fu. B. ac P. I. 1. c. i. 


10. 
Ay * © Reaſon 
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Cu Ar. Reaſon indicating, 2 its Agreement ar 
XIV. Diſagreement with the Reaſon of Things, that 
ſuch an A, as bas a moral Turpitude or 
Good; ought to be done or abſtained from, 
and conſequently that it is commanded or pro- 
hibited by God, Whatever therefore is forbid 
by Chriſtianity, if it be forbid as d iſhaneſt and 
unfit by Heathen Nations, this will ſhew that 
Reaſon dictated to them the <vrong fulneſs. of 
ſuch things, Nor is it any Anſwer that 
ſome Nations allaued, what others condem- 
ned; ſince the Point is, to ſhew that by the 
Light of unaſſiſted Nature, Truth might be 
iſcovered, and was ſo in fact. u 
E. g. Doth Chriſtianity forbid all For- 
nication as finful ? The Heathen World 
 condemn'd it as Scandalous and Infamons ; 
and if any Nation allowed ſuch Practices, 
it was not that they approved them, but 
from Political Conſiderations permitted, 
what they, by public Marks of Diſgrate, 
ſhew'd their Diſlike of, They might not, 
>erhaps, think fit to puniſh ſuch Crimes; 
t yet they look'd upon all that were guilty, 
as having done ſomething baſe and d:/honour- 
able, There was © * a Probrum in ſuch 
Women, a Shame, a Turpitude in their 
« Way of Life,” which was as ſeverely 


5 *% / 
1 


t Probrum intelligitur etiam in his Molieribus eſſe que 
turpiter viverent, volgoque quæſtum facerent, etiamſi non 
palam. Digeſt. I. 23. Tit. 2. c. 41. 
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condemn'd as Words could expreſs. Nor CAP. 
was this confined to Acts, but all Evil was XI 
deemed to ariſe from the Heart, and k EVH 


Thoughts were deemed the Sources of Sin. 
In like manner as Concubinage and Poly- 
gamy are deem d prohibited by the Goſpel, 
were they prohibited by many of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of the Heathen. The Romans 
had each but one Wife. And Andromache 
in Euripides ſays "Tis not right for one 
Man to poſſeſs two Wives; but if they 
% would hve well, they ſhould love but one.” 
And again * I cannot approve of two 
« Wives, the Plague of Families, and con- 
« ſtant Occaſions of Quarrels.“ 

But let us conſider theſe particular Pre- 
which are ſuppoſed to exalt the Law 
Nature ſo much: 1%, Reſiſt mt Evil; 
Matt. v. 49. Theſe Words cannot be ta- 
ken in their utmoſt extent, as if we were 
obliged never to reſiſt, or oppoſe, or contra- 
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Cu ay, dict, an injurious Perſon ; but they muſt be 
XIV. confined to the Subject of Revenge, o. he 
ls of Retaliation, to which they are © 


poſed : And'how many Paſlages among t 

Heathens may be produced, condemning Re- 
venge in as ſtrong Terms as can be? Grotius 
has produced ſeveral from Plato, Menander, 
and the Schools of Pythagoras, and other 
later Writers, to ſhew what they thought 
was fit to be done to ſuch as were Enemies, 
or injurious to others. Plato,” ſays he, 
ſays in his Crito, That you muſt not return 
* an Injury to him that bas done you one.” 
And again, © You ought not to return an 
« Injury, nor do Hurt to any Man, what- 
te ever you may ſuffer from them: Which 
« Maximus Tyrius, a Follower of Plato, 
«at large explains in a Diſcourſe entitled, 
« Whether you may return an Injury to one 
« that has ated unjuſtly by you. Hierocles 
« /ays, to return an Injury, is to come into the 


* Jame ill Habit with thoſe who firſt did In- 


4 


Quad Plato propius ceteris perſpexit, ejus enim eſt in 
cri Pn Aides a Loads, vod late explicat de- 


monſtratis incommodis que ultionem ſequi ſolent, ſectator 


dogmatum Platonis Maximus Tyrius diatriba cui titulum fe- 
Cit, Ke T adwioarrs wradnnmrio. Sed & Hierocles, dixit, v7 
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num memoria et Menandri illud, 
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« juſtice. The Lacedzmonians were out CHAN. 
« to add to their Prayers, that they might be XIV. 
« able to ſuffer Injuries. Menander's Saying x 
« 7s worth keeping in our Minds; O Gorgias, 
' He is the; beſt Man, who beſt. knows bow 
« go bear Injuries,” He then proceeds to 
mention ſome Sayings of Pythagoras, of 
Metellus Numidicus, of Seneca, of Muſo- 
nius, &c.— To what Grotius has ſaid, let 
me add from Plato's Crito, n To do an In- 
« jury Zo him that has done . you an Injury, is 
e altogether evil and baſe.” In, his fir/#. Rep. 
he ſays,. If any one ſhould ſay, that it is 
y Fu ta give to any one his due, but Iniu- 
* ries are due to Enemies, good. things to 
« Friends, he is not to be thought a wiſe 
* Man that talks thus. For tis plain, that 
* 'tis by no means juſt to injure any body. If 
e any one therefore ſhall ſay that Simonides, 
% or Bias, or Pittacus, or any other of the 
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CAP. wiſe and happy, or bleſſed Men, aid ſo, The 
XIV. I ſhall contradict him. This Notion that 


A © 'tis juſt to do Injuries to your Enemies, is, gr 
« I think, the Thought of Periander, or Diſj 
% Perdiccas, or Xerxes, or IJnenias the We- Fri. 
* han, or ſome Rich Man, who thinks he wou 
* can do great things.” Plato thought it a and 


Maxim of Politicks merely, and not of Mo. 


rals, to treat an Enemy ill, or return him As 

Evil for Evil. And the famous Atticus was com 

ſo remarkable for being beloved by all, that eam 

! his Hiſtorian tells us by what means he ob- and 
tain d this Happineſs: * He had no En- mor 
« mities, becauſe he never did any Injury to 4 
i * to any one; and if he receiv'd any In- n 
Þ} &« jury, he choſe to forget it, rather than be tl 
4 * revenge it.“ | | 3 Pow 
5 But 5 Paſſage which is uſually cited as nor 
advancing Chriſtian Morality above the Reli- * 
1 gion of Nature is, that of Matt. v. 44—48. Pat 
| Love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, that 
| do good to them that hate you, and pray for mou 
Wl them that deſpightfully uſe you and 2 « 
1 you. For if ye love them which love you, «ti 
4 what reward have you ? what do ye more « Ja 
= | than others ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as « C 
1 your Father which is in Heaven is perfect. « wm 
45 dS 24.4 | x ne 
rn e 

quam ulciſci. Cornel. Nep. Atticus. ä in pr 
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The Meaning and Extent of this Paſſage is, Cu ay. 
not that Chriſtians ſhould treat Enemies, or XIV. 
wicked and deteſtable Perſons that ſhew no 
Diſpoſitions to Amendment, as if they were 
Friends, or Virtuous, or Religious: This 
would be to do a real Diſſervice to Virtue 
and Religion, and to thoſe that purſue it, 


to put no difference betwixt ſuch, and thoſe 


of the vileſt Characters. So when we are 
commanded to bleſs them that curſe us ; it 
cannot be to wiſh them Power, and Riches, 
and Opportunities to enable them to do us 
more Miſchief, And again, when we are 
to do good to them that hate us, and pray for 
them that perſecute us and injure us, it cannot 
be that we ought to frengeben them in their 
Power to injure us more. This would be 
not only Folly, but cannot be an Improve- 
ment in any Virtue, or Rectitude of Morals. 
Put this Paſſage then into proper Words 
that expreſs its full Meaning, and it will a- 
mount to no more than this, © Shew to ſuch 
Men as are your Enemies a right Diſpoſi- 
* tion of Mind : if any Misfortunes or Ca- 
* lamities happen to them, expreſs a due 
* Concern, and wiſh them ſuch Good as 
may be conſiſtent with their real Happi- 
* neſs.” This may be expreſs'd ſeveral 
Ways, in Words, in Aclions to them, and 
in private Prayers for them. Give them 
* good Words for their bad ones, and expreſs 
E e « your 
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Cn ay, * your good Wiſhes to thoſe who wiſh ill to 
XIV. © you: Nay, do more; 40 good to them why 
WYV © hate you : if they want your Aſſiſtance in 


* any Caſe, be ready to do it in order to 
* bring them to a right Mind : Nay, pray 
that God would forgive them, and give 
* them what is good for them, and not 
that they may periſh, or come to untimely 


« Ends.” Is there any thing in this that is 


not reaſonable, and honourable, and worthy 
a Creature that can think ?- Xenophon makes 
Socrates ſay to Chærecrates ®, who did not 
know how to ſtoop to reconcile” Cherephon, 
« who always was injurious in Word and 
« Deed, rather than any Advantage 0 him, 
* and therefore the Object of Hatred— Stay 
* not, ſays he, but endeavour to ſoften the 
Man, and he will ſoon become ſubſervrent 
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p* ble that I ſhould not know how to uſe my Brother, 
owing how to ſpeak well of him that ſpeaks well of me, 
and to do good to him who does good to me ? To cure this 
humour Socrates enters into a large Diſcourſe, and at length 
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4% to you, Wicked Men you cannot better ſe- Cy ar, 
&« cure, than by giving ſome thing; but XIV. 
« Men of Honour and Goodneſs you cannot 


« gain better than by uſing them well,” But 
Cherecrates ſaid, © What if be ſhould not 
« grow better for my uſing him thus? What 
« then, ſays Socrates, try you to ſhew yourſelf 
« good, and to have. a brotherly Affection 
60 for him ; he aul ſhew himſelf to be wicked 


and unworthy of your good Actions to him. 


« But I don't ſuppoſe that either of theſe will 
«* be the Cafe; for I think, when be finds 
«* that you challenge him to this Combat, he 


will earneſtly endeavour to exceed you in 
% good Words and good Actions. It was an 
ald Rule, 4 That a mortal Man ſhould not 


*© retain immortal Anger.“ And there is no 


better Way of ſhewing that we do not keep 
it up, than by ſhewing our Diſpoſition to 


Friendſhip, by being ready to do all good- 
natur'd Offices to ſuch as have injured us, 
Ariſtotle, as well as Plato, agrees to this, 
that it is worſe to do an Injury than to re- 
ceive it z Ethic. I. 1. And Socrates lays di- 
realy, * If it were neceſſary for me either 
to do or to ſuffer an Injury, I would chooſe to 


be injured 6 


1 'Aldrere i pn Pearls, Hare . Grotius Excerpt. 
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Cu Ap. But let us conſider the thing: To love our for 
XIV. Enemies, and do good to them that hate us, in 
ſignifies not to treat all alike, good and bad, | mie 
innocent and criminal; but to ſhew ſuch a fen 

Mind to ſuch as have done us an Injury, that the 

if they can amend and behave right for the neſ; 
future, all paſt Wrongs are to be forgot, «4 

Leſs than this the Words will not admit, G12 

and more is not required ; fince what is re- 21 
quired in this Caſe is to follow the Example Al 

of God, who is indeed merciful and ready Diſ 

to forgive, but yet has declared that he will ſuc 
puniſh obſtinate and wicked Offenders. Now do 

we find this laid down as a Law by Plato", ſeq 

that “every Man ſhould be as merciful as En 

** poſſible,” That © * "415 r1ght to have Mer- A 

cy and Compaſſion to him that is curable ; like 
tat you ſhould curb your Anger, and nit not 

* carry things in awomaniſh manner, obſtinate- Go 

* by, to extremity : But if a Perſon be wicked - Full 
and obſtinate, intemperate and uncurable, for 

* then indeed is Anger to be permitted toward; me 

* ſuch. For this Reaſon we jay, that a good * 

* Man ovght always to be ready to forgive "+. 

* as well as to be angry.“ Now if Men are ee 
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forgiven what is paſt, they ſtand recti, and Cn ay. 
in courſe are to be treated not longer as Ene- XIV. 
mies, or 4njurious, but as if they had not of 


fended. Ariſtotle therefore defines the pas, 
the Man that keeps the Mean betwixt Angri- 
neſs, and Inſenſibility of Injuries, to be one 
« » who ts not carried away by Paſſion ; but 
, Reaſon directs, in ſuch manner, to ſuch 
&« Perſons, and for ſuch Time as is right.“ 
A truly good Man that finds the Cauſe of 
Diſlike removed, will then be ready to do 
ſuch | good-natur'd Acts, as he was ready to 
do before the Offence commenced, and con- 
ſequently to do Good to ſuch as hath been 
Enemies. | | 

This Temper was not only taught, but 
likewiſe practiſed by the Heathens; and they 


not only did forgive their Enemies, and do 


Good to them that hated them and deſpite- 
fully uſed them; but this was the Character 
for which Cicero payed the higheſt Comple- 
ments to Julius Czar, commending him *, 
that he could overcome all Reſentment, re- 
* ſtrain his Anger, and not only raiſe up an 
* Adverſary, remarkable for Deſcent, Abili- 
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* Verum/animum vincere, iracundiam cohibere, victoriam 
temperare, adverſarium nobilitate ingenio virtute præſtantem, 
non modo extollere jacentem, fed etiam amplificare ejus pri- 
ſlinam dignitatem. Cic. pro Marcello. 5 
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CH ar. * fies, and Virtue, who was now down, but 
XIV. © enlarge his former Dignity.” How did 
WWVV Auguſtus afterwards act by Cinna, who had 


entered into a Confpiracy againſt him? « 1] 
give you, ſays he, a ſecond time your Life : 
* before I gave it you when you was a pub- 
* lic Enemy; now I give it you when you 
% are engaged in a onſpuracy againſt me, 
* Let Friendſhip begin between us from this 
* Day. Let the Conteſt between us two be, 
« whether I have given you your Life, or 
you have receiv'd it, and fandin my debt for 
« it, with greater Truſt and Confidence.” And 
after this he made him Conſul, complaining 
that he had not Courage to ſtand a Candi- 
date for it; and was afterwards a very hea 
Friend, and very faithful, This Conduct was 
what. the Heathens recommended as Ho- 
neſtum, right and fit in it ſelf; they ogy: 
it proper, and becoming the Perſon that 
perform'd it; it was agreeable to Truth, 
or the Reaſons of Things, and the Relations 
that Moral Agents ſtood in to one another; 
and the Mind as naturally and neceſſarily 
aſſented to ſuch Actions, as the Eyes did to 


u Vitam tibi inquit, Cinna, iterum do; prius hoſtſ, nunc 
Inſidiatori ac Parricidr, Ex hodiemo die inter nos amicitia 
incipiat. Contendamus utrum ego meliore fide vitam tibi 
dederim, an tu debeas ? Poſt hac detulit ultro Conſulatum, 
Qua ſtus, quod non auderet petere. Amiciſſimum, fideliſh- 
mun:que habuit. Henec, de Clemen, I. 1. c. 9. Vid. Plutare. 
de cf ienda ex inimicis utilitate. 
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any beautiful Objects, or the Ears to anyCuae. 


Harmony, | 


3. Pals we now to the Third Text men- 


tioned, viz. 1 John iii. 16. Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, becauſe He [i. e, Chriſt] 
laid down his life for us, and wwe ought to 
lay down our Lives for the Brethren. The 
Senſe is, That we ſhould be; ready to teſtify 
our. Love for our Brethren, not only by en- 
gaging in any Hazards, but even in parting 
with Life it ſelf ro ſave them from eternal 
Death. No doubt tis a high Inſtance of 
Love that is recommended; but tis by no 
means. peculiar to the 8 to have Men 
part with their Lives to ſave others, even 
from Temporal Evils. The Readineſs to 
facrifice Lives for Friends, and for one's 
Country, are well known. ; and if they 
could teach ſuch a Notion as , honeſt and 
right for ſuch Ends, it naturally muſt have 
led them to have taught the ſame Doctrine 
for more noble Ends, WI 

4. Our Saviour, as a Mark of Humility, 
bids his Diſciples Yaſh one anether's feet, 
John xili. 14. 1. e. Do the readreſt. Offices 
to ſerve one another, and even the loweſt.” 
Now this will always be done where there 
is ſuch Love and Charity as our Saviour de- 
ſired his Diſciples to have one for the other. 
He deſited them to love one another; and 
they that do ſo always wiſh good to one 

8 Ee 4 another, 
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Cn Ay. another, becauſe they love. They that love od 

XIV. one another merely for Profit, or Intereſt; Lal, 
or Pleaſure, have not that Affection that 

Chbriſt will'd to his Diſciples, but ſuch a one D 
as was cafily diſſolved; for if Men are no 

longer uſeful or give Pleaſure, that for which U 

they were loved is at an end, and in courſe «, 

the Friendſhip muſt ceaſe. But © * r H 

„ Friendſhip is that of good Men, who are foll 

„ alike in Virtue ”, and Friends will always Inſt 

wiſh all good Things to one another, and l 


be ready to do them for their Sales. 
5. Nor is the next Paſſage of any great 
Difficulty ; A thy right Eye Fee thee, pluck 


it out, and caſt it from thee, For it is to 


frefitable for thee that one of thy members up 
periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould be the 
caſt into Hell ; Matt. v. 29, 30. The Di- 7. 
rection here given was plainly occaſioned by Br 
what was ſaid in the preceding Verſe, that Co 
whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after Wl 
her, hath committed adultery already with her Ti 
in his heart, And the Senſe is, that all to 
Cauſes of Sin are to be parted with, rather de 
than to incur the Anger of God: The dear- te 
eſt and moſt valuable Things muſt not be at 
the Cauſes of eternal Ruin, Gratius has W 
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oduced ſeveral fimilar Expreſſions and Cyae. 


Lules. From Ovid, he ſays, 


Dura aliquis pracepta vocet mea: dura fatemur 
Eſſe, Jed ut valeas multa dolenda feres. 
Ut corpus redimas ferrum patieris & ignes, 
Arida nec ſitiens ora lavabis aqua. | 
He ſhould have added what immediately 


follows 3 and then he had produced a ſimilar 
Inſtance, quite ; 


Ut valeas animo quicquam tolerare negabis ? 
Alt pretium pars bæc corpore majus habet. 


6. There is a ſixth Paſſage which relates 
to our Neighbour, and contains a Reſtriction 
upon Anger. Whoſoever is angry with his Bro- 
ther without a cauſe ſhall be in danger of the 
Judgment, and whoſoever ſhall ſay unto his 
Brother Racha, ſhall be in danger of the 
Council, but whoſoever ſhall ſay thou Fool, 
ſhall be in danger of Hell-fire ; Matt. v. 22. 


XIV. 


There can be no queſtion but this Place is 


to be underſtood of unreaſonable and immo- 
derate Anger, join'd with Abuſe and Con- 
tempt : For we are certainly allow'd to be 
angry and to fin not. But hard Words, 
which carry us to injurious Reflections, are 
what all the old Moraliſts forbid ; and fo is 
all Angrineſs, y1a57ys, and ſuch a Temper 
as puſhes on to Abuſe. Interpreters have 
here with one conſent ſo cited the Greek 

Br | Word 
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CAP. Word, Mage, that it may ſeem abſurd ta 
XIV. call it in queſtion : yet it cannot but ſeem 
an odd Expreſſion, when a Syriac Word 


had juſt before been named: and there 


ſeems to be very little difference between 


calling a Man Raka, empty Fellow, and 
pope, Fooliſh, There is not that Scale in the 


Crime as there is in the Puniſhment, and 


conſequently, one may juſtly ſuſpect that 
here = been ſome Miſtake. I po add 
further, that Raka is more than empty; and 
Dr. Lightfoot has produced ſeveral Inſtances, 
where Race ſignifies the moſt Sovereign 
Contempt, like Scoundrel, Raſcal. Now 
does the Word Mape in Greek any where ſig- 
nify ſo much, I will not ſay more, or worle 
than Raka? He might well therefore alk, 
„ Quidnam quæſo gravius in vocabulo wap 
« quam in vocabulo Paxa,” What is there 
worſe in the Word Mops, thou Fool, than in 
the Word Raca ? If one might be allowed to 
conjecture in ſuch a Caſe as this, ] ſhould 
be inclined to think, that Mape is not a 
Greek Word, but is the fame Language 
with Raca; and ſhould not either be inter- 
preted at all, any more than Raka, or at 
leaſt ſhould not be interpreted from the 
Greek Word Maye, Th. Fool, but from 
what Mor? ſignifies in Hebrego, I ſhould 
gueſs More to be the ſame Word which is 
uſed Deut. xxi. 18, If a Man has a ſtub- 


born 
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born N and rebellious Son, which will not CM Ap. 
obey the Voice of his Father, &c. So again, XIV 
v. 20, Pſal. Ixxviii. 8, A ſtubborn and re. 


bellious Generation, a generation that ſet not 
their heart aright, and whoſe ſpirit was not 
fledfaſt with God. So likewiſe in Feremiab, 
v. 23. This people hath a rebellious and re- 
volting, moreh, heart, they are revolted and 
gone, Again, Numbers xx. 10. in the ſame 
Senſe, Hear now ye Rebels, Morim. If this 
then be the Meaning of the Word Moreh, 
the Senſe is plain, Whoſoever ſhall he angry 
with his Brother, ſhall give an account to 
God for it, and ſhall ſuffer for it: Whoſo- 
ever ſhall treat his Brother with Contempt, 
and uſe him as a Scoundrel, he ſhall be 
treated hereafter with a Puniſhment'propor- 
tionable not to what the Council of Three 
inflicts, but to what the greater Council in- 
flicts: But whoſoever ſhall till uſe his Bro- 
ther worſe, and call him More, Rebel, Apoſtate, 
= embracing my Doctrine, or for any ſuch- 
ike Occaſion] {hall be in danger of Hell- 
fire. This I offer as Conjecture at a Place, 
which Interpreters have not ſufficiently con- 
ſidered, and have too much been diftreſgd 
about; and return from this Digreſſioon. 
Ariſtotle tells us, that“ * Angry People 
carry their Paſſion to Perſons they ought 
z WW & side Te w6 > 0 7, W id 
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Cu Ap. not, and for things which they ought not, 
XIV. and more than they ought,” And as the 
WYW Goſpel allows Men to be angry, Reaſon 


muſt teach (for the Goſpel has not deter- 
mined the Point) how far a Man may goin 
Anger, and when it is that he tranſgreſſes 
his Bounds, and becomes faulty. - The Mo- 
raliſt had obſerv'd, that i very hard to 
fay, what are the exact Limits of Anger, % 
as to be commendable or blameable.” He 
propoſes a middle Way that is praiſe-warthy, 
1, e. when we are angry with Perſons which 
% ought to be angry with, and for things 
which we ought, and as we ought ; and that 
all Exceſſes and Defetts of this are blameable. 
As to abuſive Expreſſions, Ariftotle tells 
us, that © Law-makers forbid ſome ſorts of 
abuſive Expreſſions, nor does any one allow 
ſuch Terms as imply Reproach. He had 
probably Plato in his view, for Plato is very 
ſevere in condemning thoſe who are guilty 
of giving reproachful abuſrue Names to any 
Perſons. He makes it a Law, * That if any 
one, either beginning himſelf, or in defence 


O gy mower ꝙ was map N, © padier TH N D. 
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of bimſelf, does not abſtain from ſuch fort of Cn ay. 
reproachful Speeches, let any elder Man that XIV. 
happens to paſs 75 reſtrain by Blows. thoſe SMP 
tumultuous Indulgers of a wicked Anger. 
The Heatbens look'd upon abufrve, oppro- 
bious Names, as of evil Conſequence, and 
inconſiſtent with good Morals ; and there- 
fore they ſeverely condemn'd all ſuch ill 
Conduct: nor would Plato allow any * Poet 
in Comedy, or any other, either by Word, or 
Image, either through perſonal diflike or not, 
to take from the Repuation of any Perſon, by 
repreſenting him on the ways How much 
more muſt he condemn ſuch as are guilty of 
ſcandalous — and evil Names affix- 
ed to any Perſons Characters. 

From our Duties towards our Neighbours 
let us turn to our ſelves; and here the gene- 
ral Directions are, to deny our ſelves, to nor- 
tify our ſelves, and to love Chriſt more tbhann 
Father and Mother. Directions ! which have 
been by ſome Chriſtians perverted to Pur- 
poſes to which the Scriptures are quite Stran- 
gers. What was all the Pythagorean Diſci- 
pline, but a teaching his — what they 
ought to do, in order to enable themſelves 
to be worthy the Doctrine he gave? What 
is denying our ſelves, but reſtraining our Ap- 
petites, and governing our Paſſions, and ma- 
peru er get nog no wks od, | 

ing 
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Cu Ar. king every thing ſubſervient to Truth and 
XIV. Right '? What is loving Chriſt above all 
things, but an Obedience to Truth as the 


ſupreme Rule, which we muſt never ſwerye 
from ? So that theſe Principles are not pecu- 
liar to Chriſtianity, but ſuch as all the beſt 
Philoſophers taught, and practis d too, in or- 
der to obtain their Ends, 

Now from what I have in few Words 
| obſerv'd, I would draw theſe Uſes:: 


Firſt, Chriſtianity does not make the Law 


of Reaſon different from what it was; but 
has added ſeveral Motives, principally taken 
from another World, in order to make Men 
more careful to obſerve it. The thing is the 
ſame, by all to be obſerv'd ; and is knowable 
by all; but the Motives and Encouragements 
are very different, We therefore cannot be 
too ſenſible of, nor too thankful for, the 

Aſſiſtances we receive from Chriſt, to enable 


and to encourage us to perſevere in Good- 


neſs. And ien 

Secondly, We Chriſtians ſhould: not decline 
any thing that is truly honourable and vor- 
thy of a rational Creature, nor ſhould we 
do any thing that is mean or baſe ; ſince, by 
the Light of Nature, the Heathen World 
thought it infamous to be guilty of any Action 
that had a moral turpitude in it, 
| Thirdly, That the great Diſtinction yo 
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i has been made about the Eſeterick Doctrines C Ar. 
l and the Exoteric, ſignify nothing in the pre- XIV. 

5 ſent Caſe ; ſince if in fa the Heathen bad yy 
- the Notions of Morality, founded upon a Be- 

. lief of God, and the Immortality of human 

' Souls, that is ſufficient to the preſent Purpoſe. 


Fourthly, Thoſe then who urge, that 
God has at all times given Mankind ſuf- 
% ficient Meaus of knowing whatever he 
« requires of them“; That © the Religion 
of Nature conſiſts in obſerving thoſe things 
% which our Reaſon demonſtrates to be our 
* Duty.” ; That * the Religion of Nature 
is an abſolutely perfect Religion”; and 
many other ſuch Topicks as are urged in 
that famous Treatiſe, Chriſtianity as old as 
the Creation ; Thoſe, I ſay, that urge ſuch 
Arguments, do not weaken in the leaſt the 
Doctrines of Chriſt ; ſince Chriſtianity, (ay 
perly ſo called, conſiſts not in a Denial of 
theſe Truths, but in a Variety of Motives 
offered to Mankind to induce them to prac- 
tiſe them more ſteadily. | 
Fifthly, Notwithſtanding the Heathen 
World did diſcover and know ſo much of 
God, -and of a Future State, yet by the ad- 
dition of very much Abſurdity, and Folly ; 
by the groſs Idolatries they had every where 
eſtabliſhed ;' by the Abundance of Fables 
they bad mix'd with Truth; by the appa- 
rent Falſhoods they had embraced ; and "ry 
c 
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Cnar. the great Danger that every good Man run, 
XIV. who ſhould venture to ſhew them the pure 
ruth; there was a Neceſſity of a Refor- 


mation, and of calling Men back to the 
true Rule of Action. How to remove the 
Loads of Rubbiſh which by degrees had 


been thrown upon the beauteous Fabrick of 


Truth, was more than the wiſeſt Mortal 
could tell, or dare to undertake : Every Cre- 
vice was ſtopp'd, by which Light might en- 


ter: and that made even Socrates declare, 


that he thought it beſt to be quiet, and ex- 


pet, till ſome body ſhould come, and by. a di- 
vine Teaching, remove the Miſt from before 


Mens Eyes. Plato Alcib. 2. & Phazdon, _ 
Nor ſhould we wonder at this State of 
Mankind, or at the Growth of Error and 


Falſhood among them, if we were but to 


conſider the immenſe Corruptions that have 
grown in the ChriſtianWorld ; by what Steps 


they advanced, and how hard it is at any 


time to get a manifeſt Error (even ſuch a one 
as aftects the very Vitals of Chriſtianity) re- 
moved. How has Popery grown and ſpread 


thoughout the World? How much has its 


Idolatry infected ſo very great a Part of 
Europe Which way can a Reformation 


from its Errors be accompliſhed, without an 


immediate Interpoſition of Providence ? And 
is it not a great Comfort that there will be 
ſuch a Time? When the World is armed 


againſt 
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againſt Truth, a private Man may bear his Cn ap. 
Teſtimony, and have the Satisfaction to de- XIV. 
liver his Soul ; but the Conſequence is viſible, &ww 
it is often nothing better than caſting Pearls 
before Swine ; they will trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rent them that 
caſt them, | 

Sixthly, It does not ſignify, whether the 
Heathens argued conſiſtently about Provi- 
dence, or brought ſufficient Proofs of the 
Immortality of the Soul: Very many Chri- 
fttans that have undertaken to write on thoſe 
Topicks, have not ſucceeded to the Satis- 
faction of others. And we ſhould not urge 
ſuch Arguments as may be with eaſe retorted 
upon us by our Adverſaries. 

Seventhly, Since the Heathens did in fat? 
know all thoſe moral Truths, it follows 
that either they muſt diſcover them by the 
Force of Reaſon ; or they muſt come ro the 
Knowledge of them from ſuch as had the 
Benefit of Revelation in Times of Old ; or 
they muſt have them by Tradition from An- 
ceſtors, who had them from God. The 
Conſideration of the laſt Methods, which 
have been, and uſually are preſſed, by many 
learned Writers, ſhall be the Subject of the 


following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Shewing that the Gentiles had not their Mo- 
ral Knowledge from Revelation. 


CHAP, HE great Advantage of Morality and 
XV. of its true Principles is, that it leads 
Men directly to their Happineſs; nor is it 
poſſible for them to attain their End, and be 

what they are capable of being, but by a 
ſteady and uniform purſuit of Truth — 
Right. To this End is the Advantage of 
Truth recommended : and to this End does 

all Revelation directly tend. It has been 
ſhewn at large, what Notions the Heathen 
World had entertain'd concerning the Deity, 

the Immortality of the Soul, and the Rule 

of Action, which might bring them to Hap- 
pineſs. The only Queſtion is, How came 
thoſe Heathens by ſuch Notions ? I think, 

it may be anſwered very truly, That God 

gave them Faculties, or Powers, Which if 

they would apply as they ought, they might 

as eaſily diſcover all thoſe important Truths 
which would lead them to Happineſs, as 

they could the Truths of Geometry, or any 

other uſeful Knowledge, That Great Being 


nels, 


who propoſed and deſigned Men for Happi- 


d 
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neſs, gave them Powers by which they might C ae, 
diſcover Truth, and trace out its Obligations, XV, 
and by ſoing what they could ſee to be 
right od fs might pleaſe him, and act as | 
— intelligent Agents ought to act. 

This is natural; what is agreeable to our 
Notions of God; and what is conſiſtent 

with the Faculties which we have: and if 

at any time extraordinary Motives are given 

to any Man in an extraordinary Manner, 

This is not inconſiſtent with any of our No- 


that what is given to one muſt neceſſarily be 
given to all. 

That there has been a Revelation given to 
ſome, has been ſhewn at large, and great Ad- 
vantages have they had. In order to defend 
Revelation againſt Infidelity, ſome have told 
us, „that the Gentile World before Chriſt 
% came, had at ſundry times, and in divers 
« manners, ſome Beams of divine Light ſent 
them from above, to help the Dimneſs of 
the Light of Nature: That they were 
« never entirely deſtitute of ſupernatural 
« Notices, never left to the mere Light of 
Nature, either for forming a Knowledge 
of God and Religion, or for directing 
their Life and Manners” When the En- 
quiry is made — By what Chanels of Con- 
veyance theſe ſupernatural Notices were 
brought into the Heathen World ? The An- 

F 2 {wer 
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Cu Ap. ſwer is—— That the Pagans have, ſince our Ge 
XV. © Saviour's times, improved their Theology or 
[PI * and Morality, more or leſs, by reading the Sa 
“ Scriptures : That before thoſe Times they ſhi 
acquired their Knowledge by reading the Ka 
© Verſion of the Hebrew Scriptures in Greek ; W 
or elſe they got it by converſing with Jem gi\ 
al diſperſed in into diſtant Quarters ; or elſe by an 
converſing with Egyptians, Perfians, Phu the 
* nicians, Chald@ans, &c. who had been «i 
© inſtructed by Jews; or elſe by Tradition th 
© from Abraham, who was the Father of We 
* the Aſhyrians; or laſtly, by Tradition from M 
« Noah, or Adam, who received immediate- 4-0 
ly from God the Poctrines of the One pe 
* true God, of Providence, of the Immor- rec 
*« tality of the Soul, and a future State of Re- an 
% wards and Puniſhments ; of the Creation G. 
„ of the World, and of the Corruption of an 
* human Nature“ Beſides theſe Docttines, | an 

* there have been common Rites and Cul- 
«* toms derived very probably from the ſame co 
« Source, ſuch as the Cuſtom of Sacrifices ; ou 
* of ſore Regard paid to one Day in _ pri 
« and of dedicating a Tithe to God.“ art 
Here are two diſtin Schemes propoſed to tie 
account for the Knowledge which the Gentle ſh 
World had of God, and Providence, and of the WI 
Immortality of the Soul, and of a future State na 
of Rewards and Punif} ments, &c, The Ont, Tl 


| that They had it by Tradition from Abra- 


ham, 


fact diſcover their Notions of God, and of 


and thus in all Nations have the Notions of 
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ham, or ' Noab, or Adam, who had it from CAFE. 
God: The Other, that They had it directly, XV. 
or indirectly, from the Jews, or from their, 
Sacred ' Writings, Now if it cannot be 
ſhewn, that the Heathen World had their 
Knowledge of theſe things by either of theſe 
Ways, the true Inference is, that as God has 
given to Man Abilities to judge, and think, 
and compare things together, and to obſerve 
their mutual Relations, hence did they in 


their Souls, and of ſuch moral Practice as 
would lead them to Happineſs, Thinking 
Men diſcoverd theſe important Notions; and 
they taught them to others; and Theſe, 
perceiving their Agreeableneſs and Truth, 
receiv'd and propagated what was ſo natural; 


God and Providence, and a Future State, z 
and Moral Good and Evil been found out, bY 
and ſpread, 
And indeed why ſhould Men have re- 
courſe to Schemes which cannot be made 
out; to mere Hypotheſes which cannot be 
proved to have any Foundation, and which 
are impoſſible to be 2 for want of An- 
tient Hiſtory to inform us: Why, I ſay, 
ſhould Men have recourſe to mere Hypotheſes, 
when all may be fully accounted for by the 
natural Powers which God has given us? 


10 Invi 13 ble things 75 God, even bis eternal 
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Cu Ar. Power and Godhead are clearly ſeen from the 
XV. creation of the world, being underſtood by the 
WV VN things that are made : fo that they are with 
out excuſe, who when they knit God, ghri- 
fied him not as God, neither were thankful, 
Rom. i. 20, 21. And that they might learn 
their Duty the fame Way, the fame Apoſtle 
obſerves, Rom. ii. that the Gentiles' which 
have not the Law, do by Nature the things 
contained in the Lau: - theſe not having the 

Lau, are a Law unto themſelves, 001 
ſhew the work of the Law written in their 
Hearts, heir Conſcience alſs bearing witneſs, 
and their Thoughts the mean while accuſing, 
or elſe excufing one another. NIEL 
The Vi of theſe Hypotheſes is, That 
the Gentile World had all their Notions of 
the One God, of Providence, of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, from Tradition 
from Adam, or Noah, who had it from 

God. Now | 
It does not appear, that either Adum, or 
Neah, received from God any thing concern- 
ing the Immortality of the Soul, or a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. If any 
one of theſe Notions be afferted to be derived 
fiom God, it muſt be eaſy to produce the 
Reach or Paſſages,” which contain ſuch 
Revelation. But when no ſuch Paflage is, 
or can be produced; nor any other Place 
"+ | & which 
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| which aſſerts that ſuch Revelation of ſuchCy ap. 
Notion was made to either of them, the XV. 
true Concluſion is, as it ought to be, that 
there is none ſuch ; and conſequently what- 
ever is built upon the Suppoſition of ſuch 
Revelation, is mere groundleſs Imagination, 
A ſecond Pretence is, That all thoſe Do- 
ctrines or Notions, were derived from Abra- 
bam who was the Grand Reſtorer of 
true Religion.“. And hence a probable 
Account may be given of the Repentance of 
the Ninevites, who were, as A//yrians, de- 
icended from Abrabam, Gen, xxv. 3- That 
Abrabam believed in one God, is true: but 
whether Arabam believed this from Reve- 
latian, or whether be derived his Notions, 
_ whatever, they were, of the Immortality of 
the Soul, and of a future State, and all or 
any Part of his Moral Knowledge from that 
Source, is the Point to be proved, not to be 
fuppoſed. Why could not the Ninevites re- 
pent upon bales told of the Deſign of God 
to deſtroy them for their Sins, without their 
having ever heard of ſuch a Man as Abrg- 
ham, or of any Notions he ever taught? 
Will not natural Conſcience tell them, that 
they ought to repent of Sin? Will not the 
Light of Nature teach that God is good and 
— Can he be merciful, it he does 
not ſhew Mercy to proper Objects ? And is 
not the Penitent a proper . of Morey ? 
c 
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aA O is not this a clearer Way of Reaſoning, 
XV. than it would be to argue from an Oral 


WWW Tradition about theſe Points? What Evi- 


dence is there that Abrabam had his No- 
tions from God, concerning Providence and 


a future State? The Scriptures never hint 


at ſuch a Source of his Opinions; and I 
know of no Book beſides, that can be de- 
pended on, for Abraham's deriving. his No- 


tions of the Immortality of the Saul, from: 


God himſelf. 


The Other Scheme, that the Heathen 


World had their Morality from the Jews, 


or from the Sacred Writings, directly or in- 


directly, is much more generally received, 
and is ſupported by very great Authority. 
Jqſepbus, and Tuſtin Martyr, and Tatian, 
and Theophilus of Antioch, and Clemens of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Ori- 
gen, Eujebius, and Theodoret, and Cyril, and 
many more Antients as well as Moderns ate 
full in point, that the Pagans ſtole from the 
Jeus, from Moſes and the Prophets, their 
Moral Notions. Pythagoras and Plato are 


5 75 charged with this Theft ; and the * 


oſt part of the Pagan Ethicks, and their 
moſt conſiderable Laws, are all ſaid to be 


derived from the Jews. And were this Cauſe 


to be judged of by mere Aſſertions, without 


examining the Grounds upon which the 
Charge is built ; if one were to determine 
| 1 the 
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the Caſe upon the mere Authority of thoſe Cn AP. 
that aver it, it might paſs for true, But if XV; 
one demands particular Inſtances, and exa- (WW 
mines them carefully ; if one requires more 
than mere Aſſertions, we ſhall find nothing 
but Suppofittons, mere Poſjibilities, nothing 
that will amount to ſo much as a Probabili- 
ty, much leſs to ſatigfactory Evidence. 

As much Authority is cited in proof of 
this Aſſertion, I obſerve, that ſome oy it on- 
ly in general; others make no Scruple to de- 
cend to Particulars. And 

1. Ariſtobulus is quoted, an Alexandrian 
Jew, as tis ſaid, and a Peripatetic Philoſo- 
pher, Preceptor to Ptolemy Ph:lometor, a- 
bout an hundred and fixty Years before 
Chriſt. He affirms directly, that both Py- 
thagoras and Plato had copied — things 
from Mojess Law, transferring the ſame in- 
to their own Philoſophy. Euſebius and Cle- 
mens quote his Firſt Book ta Phrilometor, 
where he ſays ; *©* Plato copied after our Law, 
and is manifeſtly very curious in obſerving 
every thing that is ſaid in it,” Now to 
ſhew how Plato might or did come at the 
Knowledge of Moſes's Law, Ariſtobulus adds, 


* Karmohubius 5 6 Nadrur rh xal' dd veel arighy 
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Crap: Before Demetrius's Time, and before. 
XV: © Alexander's, or the Perſians were Maſters 
of theſe Parts of the World, all that hap- 


ed at the Hebrews, our Citizens, go- 
ing out of Egypt; and the Manifeſtation 
© of all that happened to, or was done by, 


e them; and their taking Poſſeſſion of the 


Land [of Canaan] and the Promulgation 
* of the whole Law, was all tranſlated. 
* $0 that it is plain that the aforeſaid Philo. 
* ſopher thence too many things, for he 
« was a truly learned Man; as Pythagoras 
« likewiſe transferr'd many things from 
* us into his Philoſophy,” Let us take for 
granted, that 

This was the Arifebulus (or i it is a cer- 
tain Miſtake in Clemens to ſpeak of one in 
Ptolemy Philadelphus's Days) wha is men- 
tioned, 2 Maco. i. 10. And that he wrote 
« ſeveral Books to prove that the Peripatetic 
*. Philoſophy depended upon the Law of 


« __ and the other Prophets: He 
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ö was of the Stock of the anointed Prieſts; CAT. 
and be unt King Ptolemeus's Maſten,, and XV. 
l was living in the hundred and fourſcore and (yWW/ 
cighth Year of the Ara of Seleucus, as a 
pears from the Author of the Book of Mac- 
cabees-: Now, 
1. It will appear very ſtrange that: the 
Ariſtobulus that was. of the Stock of the 
| Jewiſh Pries, ſhould make uſe of a' Form 
- . of reſſion, that is ſo unnatural to a Jeu. 
When he is ſpeaking of the Jeu going out 
of Egypt, he calls them Ou Citizens, or 
Subjects. Had he called the eus in a Book 
dedicated to Ptolemy— Vouk Subjects it 
bad been natural and intelligible. But how 
a Jew could uſe ſuch Language is ſcarce 
to be underſtood, fince none but a Greek, 
or an Egyptian, or one of a different Na- 
tion from the 1 could talk in that man- 
ner. But. 5 0010 
2. Let him be a Few 3 what Bennid ab- 
ſerve is, that he does not ſay that the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or any Extracts from them, had 
been tranſlated before Demetrius's, or. Alex- 
anders, or Cyrus's Days; but, that „ Ac. 
« counts of the Things whi cb bad happened 
* fo the Jews at their going out of Exypt, 
had been tranſlated.” But whether from 
the Hebrew, Phamctan, or Egyptian Tongues 
theſe Narrations were tranſlated, EE 
does not lay. Nor, 
| a 3. Do 
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Cray, 3. Do his Words intimate that there was 


XV. any old Greek Verſion of the Scriptures be- V 
* e Alexander's Days: Nor can that be the tc 
Meaning of his Words, ſince it is immedi- al 
ately added 4 Bur the whole Tranſlation 0 

« of every thing in the Law was made in 
e the Reign of Philadelpbus, your Anceſtor, 1 
* who applied to that End very great Mag- 4 


* nificence, Demetrius Pbalereus taking F 
* care of every thing neceſſary for that pur- d 

« poſe.” The Narration therefore of the D 
whole Law is not the fame with the whole f 

| Tranſlation of every thing in the Law ; ſince U 
the one is plainly by the Author diſtinguiſhed 8 
from, and oppoſed to, the other. All there- ti 
fore” that he means is, That there was an V 
Account of the Exit of the Children of 1 f 
rue l out of Egypt; and of their taking Poſ- 5 


ſeſſion of the Land of Canaan, and of the = 
Manner of their Laws being given them, t 
long before the Tranſlation of the Scriptures 1 
made in Philadelphus's Days. But what Ac- 1 
count this was, or whoſe it was, we cannot t 
tell: Only this we are ſure of, that it was 

not any Greek Verſion of the Sacred Wri- r 
tings that he alludes to, becauſe fuck Old \ 
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Verſion was unknown to all the Fathers; Cy AP. 

to Joſephus, to Philo, and to Ariſteas, who, XV. 
all _ of the LXX, as the: Fir/t Verũon VV 
of al | 
4. Ariſtobulus talks of a Narration, of 
Hiſtory, of what had happened to the eus, 
tranſlated even before the Times that the 
Perſians. made tbemſelues Maſters of Aſia. 
Now | this was done by Cyrus; and this 
Narration or Hiſtory referred to, muſt there- 
fore have been before ſome of the Frophes 
lived, and in courſe before man the 
Sacred Books were wrote. Was this Tranſla- 
tion into Greek, ſo early? For whoſe Uſe 
was it made? Nay, it muſt have been be- 
fore Pythagores's Times, ſince Pythagoras 
* transferr'd many things into his Philoſophy 
* from it.“ Now the Greeks were not at 
that time looked upon as conſiderable, nor 
indeed much known, unleſs it were as'mere 
Travellers, or perhaps Soldiers. The Hiftory 
therefore here ſpoken of might not be Greek 
and yet the Account of Ariftobalus, is geney 
rally taken as alluding to ſome Old. Greek 
Verſion of the Bible. But 

Laſily, Be it what it will, the Words of 
Ariftobulus contain only a eneral Aſſertron 
but no Proof, no one ſingle Inſtance, that 
either Plato or Pythagoras took any one 
thing out of Moſes, and tranſplanted it into 


their reſpective Philoſoph 
| oh OY A Second 
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Cua. A Second that aflerts this Fact in general is 
XY, Megaſthenes, quoted by Clemens Alexandri- 
en, and by Eujebius, as aſſerting that the 


Greek Philoſophers borrowed many of their 
Notions from the Fews, But yet all that he 
ſays amounts to no more than this That 
the Brachmans among the Indians, and 
the Jeus in Syria, had ſaid the ſame 
„things that the Philoſophers in Greece had 
„ ſaid,” Which may be very true, and yet 
the one not have ſoln it from the other; 
any more than Numa ſtole from Moos the 
-Law vrhich forbad the Romans to make an 


Image of God in the Shape of Man or Beaſt. 


What common Senſe dictates is the ſame in 
all Countries, and in all Times: Nor is it 
eaſy to be effaced but by the Politichs and 
Authority of thoſe who have Ends to ſerve 
from the ce, or Follies, or Wicked- 
neſs, of thoſe who ought to be inſtructed in 
Truth, and ſu in Righteouſneſs. 

| 'Yofephus deſcends a little more to Parti- 
culars, and whilſt he was doing what Credit 
and Honour he could to his Country and 
Countrymen, he made no Scruple to ſay, 
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R ee That Pythagoras not only knew the Cgay, 
« Affairs of the Jews, but was for the moſt XV. 
part an Initator of them,” Fofepbus had] 
Zeal enough for the Glory of his Nation to 
byaſs him from That which is the Ornament 
of an Hiſtorian, Not to dare to ſay any thing 
that was falſe, and nor to be afraid to jay any 
tbing that was true. But ſo it is; .groundleſs 
Stories are told by him as true, and very im- 
portant Truths are by him concealed. To 
prove that Pythagoras imitated the Fews, he 
cites Hermippus, one © converſant in all 
„ Hiſtory, who tells us in his Firſt Book 
* concerning Pythagoras t, that Callipbon be- 
« ing dead, Pythagoras ſaid, that Calliplon's 
* Soul-converſed with him Night and Day; 
« and. that he bid him not go on in any 
Place where his Aſs may ſtumble; and 
* to abſtain from thirſt-making Waters; 
and to avoid all Injury to any one's Repu- 
tation.“ After wards he adds theſe things; 
% Pythagoras ſaid and did thoſe things, 
« imitating the Notions of the Fews and 
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Cu AP.“ Thracians, and transferring them to him. 

XV.“ ſelf,” Upon this To/ephus remarks, It 

WY © was true, that he transferr'd many of the 

„ "Fewwiſh Cuſtoms into his own Philoſophy.” 

hen JO Inſtances are thus given of 
N, 
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things /toln, it is not very difficult to ſce whe- 
ther the Charge be juſt, or not, Hermippus 
tells us a ridiculous Story of Pythagoras, and of 
the Advice that Calliphons's Soul gave him a- 
bout Three Things: Not to go on in the Way 
where your Aſs may ſtumble or fall; to ab- 
ſtain from thir/t-making Waters, and to avoid 


all Blaſphemy. Now, which of theſe Three 


relates to any TJewi/h Cuſtom ? Does he 
allude to the Story of Balaam in his Advice, 
not to go on in the Way in which your Aſs 
may ſtumble or fall? But how could a gene- 
ral Rule be formed from ſuch a particular 
Incident? Pythagoras's Symbols were form- 
ed upon ſomething natural, though obſcurely 
expreſſed ; as in this he forbad Mens pro- 
ceeding, where they were, as we ſay, to 
ſtrive againſt the Stream ; or where there 
might be great probability of getting hurt. 
So in the next Caſe, Men were to ab/tain 
from thir/t-making Waters; i.e. not to do 
ſuch things as will create you more Trouble 
and Pains than you had before ; juſt as drink- 


ing alt Water will make you more thirſty. 


Is there any thing in the Jeuiſi Law, from 
whence theſe Symbols were derived ? Had 


there 
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there been any Maxim among the Jews ; Cu ay; 
framed any how from the Incident. of Ba- XV. 
laam's Aſs falling with him on his Journey SWW 


and had Pytbagoras uſed the ſame, or a very 
ſimilar Expreſſion, there might have been 
ſome Pretence for aſſerting that he alluded 
to a Jewiſh Notion or Saying. But the Tetos 
do not appear to have had any ſuch; and 
this Saying may as well be formed from any 
other Fall of an Aſs, as from Balaam's. 

Perhaps it may be aid that the Third 
Piece of Advice, to avoid all Blaſphemy, 
was taken from the Jews, But it muſt be 
firſt agreed, what was meant by the Word 
Blaſphemy ; and how that Word was ap- 
plied : whether more is meant than þurt: 
any one's Reputation, which is the natural 
Meaning of the Word ; or whether it was 
applied to God, of no, by Pythagoras ? Sure- 
ly it is a lame Proof of a Notion being taken 
from the Fews, when you know not with 
any Preciſion, what the Notion is. 

oſephus in another Place ſays, that?! Plato 

* imitated our [i. e, the Tewi/h] Law-giver 
« in requiring that all his Citizens ſhould ex- 
** aQly learn all the Laws; and 8 mix 
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2 
XV. 
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« foreign Laws with their own, but con- 
« tinue ſteady to their own Laws,” x 
But why could not Plato, or indeed a 
Man of leſs Abilities than Plato, think him- 
ſelf of ſo uſeful an Inſtitution ? Or what 
Evidence is there for imagining that he took 
this Hint from Mo/es ? It is gratis ſaid, and 
may as eaſily be denied, as affirmed, with- 
out Proof, | 5 
When we deſcend lower, to Chriſtian 
Writers, we ſhall find them full of ſtrong 
Aſſertions; and a great Variety of Paſſages 
are quoted; but yet, I do not remember one 
that contains a direct Proof of what it is 
produced for. They were good. Men, and 
meant well, but they were not always accu- 
rate Reaſoners. 1 will conſider what they 
e Margy is very, fall, and fo 
uſtin Martyr is very full, and ſays ex- 
rely, that wha the Philoſophers and Poets 
ave ſaid, either of the Immortality of the 
Soul, or of Puniſhments after Death, or of 
Contemplation of heavenly things, or the like 
Opinions, they took their Hints from the 
Prophets. In his Cobortation to the Greeks 
he has inſtanced in abundance of Particulars, 
which Plato ſtole from Moſes, and which he 
dreſſed up with all the colourings of Art, in 
order to make them go down the better. 
He charges Orpbeus, and Homer, and 9 
2 


4 
$ 
* = 
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and Pythagoras, and Plato, with being * help- CH Ar. 
ed from Moſes's Hiſtory. Now all the Evi- XV. 

dence he A that Orpbeus and Homer 
« probably” made uſe of Moſes, or received 
any Advantage from him, is, © that where- 
eas at times they ſpeak of more Gods than 
“ One, at other times they ſpeak of One Su- 
« preme God, learning what they ſaid in 
« Egypt.” Pythagoras likewiſe ſpeaks. ® of 
| One 84% Plato, who is moſt accuſed, and 
Ie out of whoſe Works many things are cited, 
as ſimilar to what is in the Prophets, yet 
| when he is charged with Theft, ſuch ſoft- 
# BY ning Terms are uſed, as ſet aſide the Evi- 
dence, He received, as it ſeems, the Do- 
Frine of the One God from Moſes and the 
reft of the Prophets, learning it in Egypt. 
But let us ſee the Inſtances — 
| Plato having heard in Egypt, that God 
| % ſaid to Moſes, I am that I am, and being 
much pleaſed with what was ſaid concern- 
„ ing the One God, he in his Timeus lays 
* it down as if it were his own Sentiment, 
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Cn Ap. and ſays, © „According to my Opinion, we 
XV. “ muſt firſt enquire what it is that exiſts 
s always, but was not produced; and what 
“e it was that was produced, but does not 
« exiſt always,” Upon this Juſtin aſks the 
Queſtion, © Whether it was not one and 
the ſame thing in effect, when Moſes ſaid, 
He that is, ſpake, and when Plato lays, 

 « That which exiſts ?” . 
Now it is plain that either of theſe Ex- 
preſſions may be properly applied to the ever- 
exiſting God; and it muſt be granted that 
God may be juſtly called, He that exiſts, or, 
That which exiſts : But how does it appear 
from hence that Plato had the Paſhge of 
Moſes in his view, ſince there is not the 
ſame Expreſſion: and ſuppoſing there had 
been, Plato might have thought of denomi- 
nating God from his Exiſtence, without 
ever ſeeing what Moſes had faid. Plato 
philoſophis'd, and went as far he was able 

to the Root of things : he confider'd in 

a metaphyſical abſtract manner, Exiſtence, 

and compared it with the Ideas of Production 

and Corruption. But what Evidence is this, 

that Plato took from Moſes what he ſays, 
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ſince Moſes never made the ſame fort of me- Cu ap, 


taphyſical Enquiries ? 


Yes, but ſays Juſtin , Plato * manifeſtly wy 


* alludes'to Mo/es, though he was afraid to 
% name Moſes for fear of Socrates's Fate: 
% For he uſes theſe Words; For God, as 
* the eld Saying is, is the Beginning and 


End, and Middle of all things. Here 


% Plato plainly and clearly calls the Law of 
« | Moſes, the Old Saying, being afraid to 
*© ,name _—_ Name for fear of the draught 
f Hemlock.” | | 
But the Reaſon why he ſays, that this is ta- 
ken from Moſes, is very ſtrange, ſince Moſes 
has no ſuch Expreſſion: and all the Reaſon 
he aſſigns for applying this to Moſes is, be- 


cauſe Moſes's Law, was in fact Old. And then 


truly for this good Reaſon, every Saying that 
is called by Plato, or by any other, Ola, 
muſt clearly be in, and taken from Moſes, 
The next Charge is, that Plato [and Homer 
too] took from the Prophets the Doctrine of 
the Neſurrection. The Foundation of this 


is, that Plato tells the Story of one, who 


e being ſlain in Battle, and lying unburied 
twelve Days, juſt as they were going to 
put him on the Funeral Pile he revived, 
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Cu Ap.“ and told the Spectators, that he had ſeen 
XV. People puniſhed in the other World; and 


W 


. as to the Tyrant Aridæus, he 
„ faw him bound Hands and Feet, and 
« Head, and thrown upon the Ground, 
« and ſtript of his Skin, and torn with 
« Thorns, Sc.“ oY 2 

That this muſt relate to the Doctrine of 
the Reſurrettion it is argued, that if Aridæus 
and the reſt, left that Body that had a Head 
and Hands, and Feet, and Skin, upon Earth, 


* r how could they undergo this Puniſhment 


« in Hell? For none of them will fay that 
e the Soul has a Head, and Hands, and Feet, 
« and Shin.” So likewiſe * © Homer men- 
« tions Jitius ſtretched over Nine Acres; 
and Vulturs eating his Liver: Now the 
* Liver ſhews manifeſtly not the Soul, but 
« the Body: And Homer was in Egypt, and 
learnt many things there, which are men- 
tion'd by Tuſtin, to ſhew that the Poet 
transferr'd many things out of the Sacred 
Hiſtory of the Prophets into his Poem. 
muſt juſt mention ſome of theſe, that 
the Reader may judge of this clear Theft 
from Moſes. Moſes ſaid, In the Beginning 
God created the Heaven and the Earth, 
then the Syn and Moon, and Stars. Now 
Homer © learning this in Egypt, and being 
7 Ibid. p. 26. * Ibid, t Ibid, p. 27- 
delighted 
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« delighted” with the Things wrote about Cu ap. 
te the Creation, when he was to deſcribe XV. 
« the making Achilles's Shield, he tells WW 


« you, that Vulcan made upon it the Earth, 
« and the Heaven, and the Sea, and the 
* Sun, and the Full. moon, and all the Stars 
* which are in Heaven,” Again; The 
Poet deſcribes Alcinous's Gardens as ever 
flouriſhing, , and full of Fruits. This ſhews 
that he knew of the Garden of Eden from 
Moſes... ©. | | 
Again; * If any one will conſider the ma- 
king the Tower of Babel, by which ;the 
Men of thoſe Times thought they might 
aſcend into Heaven, he will find a perfect 
Imitation of this made by the Poet under 
the Perſons of Otus and Ephialtes, who, as 
the Poet ſays, threatned the Gods with War ; 
and in. order to that were defirous to put 
Oſa on Olympus, and Pelion upon Oſſa, 
that they might climb up into Heaven. 
again | Becanle the Poet very finely has de- 
ſcribed ? Jupiter throwing Ate out of Hea- 
ven; Homer, it ſeems, muſt inſtantly haye 
the Hint from Eſaiab. As if nothing could 
be invented by a fine Imagination; or no 
fine Repreſentation could be made of what 
was the daily Object of the Senſes; no com- 
mon Incident could be magnified ; nor could 


bid. Ibid. p. 28. „ Ibid. 
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Ca Ar. any Man think in the ſame general manner 
XV. with another, though his Words and De- 
ſceriptions are quite different, 


But, to return to Plato : God having aid 
to Moſes *, Exod, xxv. 9. According to all 
* that J ſhew thee, after the pattern of" the 
% Tabernacle, and the pattern of all the In- 
* fruments thereof, even fo ſhall ye make it: 
Wand again; tbou ſhalt make it after the 
* pattern, ſhewed thee in the Mount. Plato 
„meeting with theſe Paſſages— he thought 


“that ſome Idea, or Pattern of Things exiſt- 


ed antecedent to and ſe 1 from what 
* could be comprehende the Senſe,” 


As theſe are — where — is ſome 


ſort of Similitude, from whence the Good 


Father imagined Plato and Homer had their 


Notions ; he next produces Places, where 


Plato ſays direct contradittory things to what 
are in the Scripture; and yet he took theſe 


tao from thence, 
© « Whence did he take occaſion to lay, 


«© that God was in a fiery Subſtance ? Was 


it nat from the Third Book of Kings ? 
© There it is written, The Lord wwas not in 


« the Wind; and after the Wind an Earth- 


* quake, but the Lord was not in the Earth- 


Fe uae, and after tlie Earthquake a Fire, 


ut the Lord was not in the Fire. — Now 
Plato not attending to the expreſs Words 


® Ibid. p. 29. / 30. 


with 
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with neceflary 
Subſtance ; whereas the Scripture ſays, He XV. 


Care, ſaid, God was in a flery CH Ap. 


was not in the Fire. Wy 


To mention one Inſtance more: What 
the Holy Prophets call the Holy G 
« Plato calls Virtue— In like manner as the 
Holy Prophets divide one and the ſame 
<«« Spirit into Seven Spirits; He likewiſe 
« calling it one and the ſame Virtue, divides 
« it into four Virtues.” Here then is an 
Inſtance, ' where neither Name, nor Di- 
vifien, has any manner of Relation; and yet 
this too was clearly taken from the Scriptures, 
So that if he ſpeaks contrary to the Serip- 
tures, or nothing like the Scriptures ; if there 
is 979 manner of Connexion; or if there zs ; 
{till all is taxen from thence ; and either by 
Anahgy, or by Perverfion, or by not under- 
ſtanding them, or by ſome means or other, 
He muſt have it all from them alone, 

The Principle from whence this ſtrange 
Concluſion is drawn, is this, that * tis im- 
* poſſible even to come at the Knowledge 
of ſuch great and divine things as true Re- 
e ligion contains, unleſs we learn them of 
« ſuch as before knew them: i. e. it is im- 
poſſible to know our Duties to God, or to 
diſcover our mutual Relations to one ano- 
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Crap, ther, unleſs God himſelf, or ſome body elle, 
XV, tells us. It was not, I ſuppoſe, conſidered, 
t VV that unknown, or undiſcoverable Duties can- 


not pofſibly be Duties to any body; and con- 
ſequently thoſe to whom theſe things were 
ever diſcovered could be under no Obligation 
to do them. Their Ignorance is no Fault ; 
and conſequently they cannot be puniſhed for 
what is no Crime, oo 
But how does it appear that Plato and 
Homer had ſuch or ſuch particular Pieces of 
Knowledge, as have been mentioned, either 
from Moſes, or from the — ? Egypt was 
indeed famous in early Times for Know- 
ledge ; and the Greeks, and Others, were 
wont to travel thither to acquire Learning : 
But that Plato or Homer muſt be acquainted 


with the Tew/b Writings, becauſe they came 


into Egypt, is ſtill to be provid. There was 
in Plato's Time no Verſion of the Hebrew 
Writings into any other Language : and as to 
Homer's Days, it may be queſtioned, if there 
were any Jews at all in Egypt. 

It was certainly a wrong Step taken by 
Tuſtin, and by others that came after him, 
to deſcend to Particulars -in their Charge. 
Had they reſted in Generals, it might have 
not been caſy to have detected the Fraud; 
but when they deſcend to particular Fats, 
one is ſurpriſed at the Wildneſs of their Rea- 
ſonings. Juſtin repeats it in his Second _ 

> og. 
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gy, That * * All things which relate. to the CAT. 
« Immortality of the Soul, or Puniſhments af. XV. 
&« ter Death, or Speculations about heavenly yy Www 


Wings, or ſuch- like Opinions, whatever of 
« this ſort both their Philoſophers and Poets 
« bave ſaid, they have taken occaſion from 
the Prophets to ſay them.” The Proof of 
this, ſuch as it is, we have ſeen before in his 
Advice to the Greeks, In this Apology he 
aſſerts, that Plato had his Notions of the 
Formation of the World, from Moſes ; and 
that he made uſe of Mojes's Account of the 
brazen Serpent, * though he did not un- 
« derſtand indeed that the Pole upon which 
« the Serpent was erected was a Type of. the 
* Croſs” : However, he imagined ſomething; 
<« to be meant by the Letter X, but not w 

e knowing what, he ſaid that the Power 
« which was next to the Supreme God, xt 
« doe To rai”, was divided acroſs like 
« the Letter X in the Univerſe. He mentions 
likewiſe © a Third Principle: For having 
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Cn av, © read that the Spirit of the Lord was ſaid 
XV. © by Ae to be carried upon the Waters — 
He gives the ſecond Place to the Word of 


« God, who he ſaid was divided acroſs like 
% an X in the Univerſe ; but he gives the 
* third Place to the Spirit which was carried 
« upon the Waters, ſaying, rad Tpira Ti 
© Toy Tro i. e. but the third concerning 
« the third.“ Thus far Juſtin; and th 
were the principal things which Plato is ſaid 
to feal from Moſes and the Prophets, 
As to Tatian, he has been content to reſt 
in Generals, ſaying only, that the Greeks 
* © had endeavoured to corrupt or adulterate 
** whatever they had learnt from Moſes, anc 
* ſuch as philoſophis'd like him. 
But then Theophilus goes further, and en- 
ters into Particulars again. Having men- 
tioned Everlaſting Puniſhments, he fays, 
„ > Theſe Puniſhments being foretold by 
the Prophets, the Poets and Philoſophers 
that came after, fole the Notion from the 
Holy Scriptures, that their own Notions 
might be more worthy of Credit.” This 
Fancy, of the Poets flealing from the Law 
and the Prophets, he repeats in his Second 
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Book, and applies it to * the e CuAß. 
of the World, But his only Ground for this XV. 
appears to be, that theſe Men lived ter 


« Moſes, and wrote things agreeable 20 what 
« the Prophets had ſaid.” Theophilus was a 
Man that was well verſed in Pagan Books 
and Pagan Hiſtory : But when a general 
Charge of A i is founded upon no Evi- 
dence ; and when ſo many fine Paſſages are 
ced by him from Æſebylus and Pindar, 
and Euripides, and Archilochus, agreeable to 
the firſt Principles of common Senſe, why 
ſhould theſe be all imputed to Thef? from 
Moſes and the Prophets, rather than to what 
a common Genius that had any Notion of a 
God would utter? “ What if Malachy, and 
* Eſaias, and the Sibyl, and the other Pro- 
e phets, have ſpoke about the Conflagration 
« of the World; and that likewiſe the Poets 
* and the Philoſophers have had the fame 
*. Notion, and have wrote clearly about 
& FJuſtice, and Judgment, and Puniſhment, 
and likewiſe of Providence” — maſt the 
one have ſtolen it from the other ? | 
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CnAr. But as the principal Perfons that contend 1 
XV. for all that is valuable being derived from fl 
the Fews, are Clemens of Alexandria, and 7 
Euſebius, and Theodoret ; and theſe have ro- 8 

duced ſo many Particulars of this Theft, it 7 

will be worth while to ſee if they have pro- Q 

duced better Evidence. A 


Clemens of Alexandria repeats the Charge 
which Tuſtin Martyr had made, that 
* Orpheus and Homer, and Pythagoras, and 
%% Plato, had ftoln from Mos, their Ethicks 7 
« and Laws, and whatever was valuable.” 

That Pythagoras and Plato, and Solon, and 
all the reſt & hom he names, travell'd into 
5% in order to learn the Wiſdom of the 

Egyptians is allowed. That all the Wiſdom 
ich there learnt was owing to the 
Sacred Books of the Fews, is the Point in 
debate,” As Pythagoras and Plato are ＋ 
Principal who are charged with Theft, I 
will begin with them, © * Pythagoras is faid 
* to have converſed with the Egyp 


tran Pro- 
« phets, by whom he was circumci 10 that by 
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66 chat means he might have acceſs. to their Cy ap, 


« Temples, and learn the myſtical Philoſophy XV. 
of the Egyptians. . He likewiſe converſed www 


«« with the Principal of the Chaldæans and of 
« the Magi. He is ſaid to have been © the 
« Diſciple of Sonchedi, the Archprophet of 
e the Egyptians,” © Alexander in | his Book 
« of the Pythagoric Symbols, ſays, that he was 
Scholar to Nazaratus the A//yrian, whom 
«« ſome take to be Ezekiel, and to have 
« converſed with the Galli and Brachmans.” 
Let us join to. this Account of Clemens what- 
ever may tend to make this Argument the 
ſtronger z becauſe it will ſave the Trouble of 
diſtinctly conſidering what Origen, or others 
have ſaid. Origen cites Hermippus (the 
fame Perſon whom Toſephus — quoted 
againſt Apion.) “ Hermippus, ſays he, * is 
reported in his Firſt Book — 
« Lawgivers, to have ſaid, that Pythagoras 
4 brought his Philoſophy from the Jeus to 
« the Greeks.” This makes ſomething for 
thoſe who are content to reſt in Generali; 
and it is fit that what Porphyry has ſaid ſhould 
be added, that he not © ? only travelled 
« amongſt the Arabians and Egyptians, but 
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repias crrroepuworate. Porphyrius Vit. Pythag. 
« alſo 


The Cunnerion of Matura“. 


Cu Ar. alſo went to the Hebrews and Chaldæaus, 
XV. © in order to acquire Learning“; and then 
adds, From his wandering amongſt theſe 


Nations he acquired the moſt of his Wiſ- 
% dom.” He adds, that * in Babylon he 
% converſed with other Chaldzans, and alſo 
«« went to Zabratus, by whom he was puri- 
« fied from the Filths of his former Life.” 
Famblicus tells us of his Stay at Sidon, 
« where he diſcourſed with the Prophets, the 
« Succeſlors of Mochus the Naturaliſt, and 
with others alſo, and with the Phænician 
"Pp Prieſts.” | te Meer, if 4x01 Wer + 

From theſe Circumſtances it is contended 
that Nazaratus, Zaratus, Zabratus, or whats 
ever his Name was that pur:fied him in A, 
Hria, was Ezekiel, or ſome of the Jews: 
Then that the Succeſſors of Machus, with 
whom he converſed at Sidon, were the Suc- 


ceſſors of Moſchus or Moſes : And laſtly, it is 


hence inferr'd, that he had the principal, or 


at leaſt ſome of his Notions from the Fews. 


Every one of theſe. Aſſertions will require 

ſtronger Proof than I have ſeen. produced. 
Pythagoras applied himſelf to Thales for 

Knowledge. Thales, after he had taught 
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him what he could, excuſing himſelf on ac- Cy ap, 
count of his Age and Infirmity, adviſed him XV, 
to go into Egypt, and converſe with the 
Prieſts of Memphis, and particularly thoſe of 
Jupiter. Pythagoras upon this undertook a 
Journey into Egypt, and ſpent twenty-two 
Years amongſt their Prieſts. Thales had * all 

the Wiſdom he knew from Egypt, and he 
look'd upon the Egyptians as the only Per- 

ſons able to inſtruct ſo fine a Genius. But 

then, nothing but that inſatiable Thirſt after 
Knowledge could have enabled Pythagoras 

to go through the Fatigue and Plague which 

the Egyptians put him to, He got recom- 
mendatory Letters from Polycrates to Amaſis 

King of Egypt : and Amajis wrote to the 
Pricfts in his Favour, Upon this he applied 

to the ＋ they ſent him to the 
Prieſts at Memphis ; theſe likewiſe ſent him 

to the Dyoſpolitans. And when at length they 

dared not diſobey the King any longer, they 

took care to make his Studies as painful and 
irkſome as it was poſſible. It was here he 

was © * circumciſed, in order to get acceſs 


to their myſtical Philoſophy,” Pythagoras 
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Cu Ar. was * young © wheti he began to travel, not 
XV.“ above eighteen Years old: then he went 
into Phenicia; how long he ſtaid is un- 


certain: thence to Egypr ; and as he ſpent 
twenty-two Years amongſt their Prieſts, this 
will make him above Forty when he left E- 

pt. He went from Egypt to Babylon, and 
there he became the Diſciple of Zaratus 
the Aſſyrian : and here he ſpent, ſays Fam- 
blicus, twelve Years; p. 37. and thence he 
went through Samos and other Places ; and 
_ Jo he came into 1zaly, about fixty Years of 
Age. Whoever then this Zaratus was (per- 
haps the famous Zoroaſter) he muſt be at 


Babylon ſome time betwixt the ſixty- fourth 


and ſixty- ſeventh Olympiad. Exetiel, whom 
ſame fancy to have been Zaratus, Was a 
Prieſt in the fifth Year of Jehoiachin's Cap- 
tivity ; and he propheſied to the twenty- 
fifth Year of the Captivity ; 7. e. to the 
fifty-firſt or fifty-ſecond Olympiad, Pytha- 
goras died 2 * 3. 1. e. about ſeventy Vears 
after this. Now admitting Pythagoras to 
have met Ezekiel at Babylon when he was 
between fifty and ſixty Years of Age, Py- 


thagoras muſt have lived to be near an hun- 


dred and thirty Years Old, which never was 


pretended by any Writer whatever. Pytha- 
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gor as 


as at Babylon.  Unlets therefore ſome Particu- 
lars —— 


is abſurd. to charge him with /ealing his 


= Egypt , Jer. xliv 1. having ſettled in 
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goras therefore could not meet him at Baby- Cu ap, 

lon, though he might other Jews, ſince he XV. 

did not reach Baby/an till ſeveral Years after WWW 

Ezekiel was dead. 1 
However, let it be ſuppoſed that Zaratus 

wasEzektel, yet what one thing did Pythago- 

ras learn from him? The things for which 

Pythagoras was famous were, his Skill in A- 

rithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, the myſtical 

Doctrine of Symbols, the Generation of the 

World by ane God, and ſuch-like things. But 

then every one of theſe were Egyptian No- 

tions, and to be learnt in that School as well 


be produced, which proyed that 
Pythagoras had his Hint from the Fetus, it 


Doctrines from them. Nay, if one takes 
the Fews as ſettled in Egypt a little before 
Pythagoras's Time, tis certain he could learn 
from them no one ſingle good Notion; no, 
not that firſt Principle of Ethieks, the Unity 
of Ged. For © the Jeus which went into 
© Migdel, and Tabpanes, and Neoph, and in 
* the Country of Pathros, at Daphne near Pe- 
« lufum, and in the Country of Thebats, gave 
„ themſelves there wholly up to 1do/atry, 
« worſhipping the Qyeen of Heaven, and 
« other falſe Deities of the Land, and burn- 
ing Incenſe to them, without having any 

| Hh 2 « more 
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Cu Ar.“ more regard to the Lord their God. 

XV. “ Whereupon the Prophet Jeremiab cried 

Aloud againſt this Impiety, among whom 

„ he lived, that is, thoſe who had ſettled in 

«the Land of Pathros. But all his Exhor- 

* tations were of no other Effect than to 

draw from them a Declaration, that 

« would worſhip the Lord no more, but 

« would go on in their 1do/atry.” Prideaux 

Connexion, Part I. Book II. at the Beginning. 

The only thing then that was likely to come 

| from the Jets, at that Time, was not at all 

| likely to be learnt from them in Egypt, and 
| , d. 

| it was as fully taught by the Egyptiant as by 

| | the Jeus in Paleſtine. If the Egyptians 

| 


joined a Polytheiſm to their Notion of the 
One God, fo likewiſe did the Jeus as n 
at that Time. 

But the beſt is, they, who tell us that Py- 
'thagoras flole his Notions from the Jews, 
have likewiſe deſcended to Particulars ; not 
indeed in this ſo prudent perhaps, as ſome of 
their blind Admirers, who, if they had had 
the Direction, would have perſuaded them 
to content themſelves with Generali The 
Hypotheſis indeed would then have been leſs 
liable to particular Objections : but as they 
have in fact deſc to Particulars; this 
ſhews the Reaſons of the Hypotheſis, and 
demonſtratively proves the Abſurdity of the 
Notion. Had the F athers been 
2 Wit 
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with what was true, they might with eaſe Cnae. 
have repelled the Attacks of the Greets, by XV. 
ſhewing them what was certain, that Moſes SHOW 


lived long befote any of their Philoſophers ; 
that the beft good things which any of them 
have faid about God, the Creation of: the 
World, the Soul , Man, future Rewards 


and Puniſhments, are ſaid by Moſes and the 


Prophets, and were ſaid before any of their 
Philoſophers pretended to advance ſuch No- 
tions; that therefore what they ſaid were, 
as Theophilus ſpeaks, axiAu9z Toig mpapirais, 
agreeable \ to what the Prophets ſaid ; But 
when they go on, and fay, that the Greeks 
Ar ole from the Scripture, or that 
Numa was dp’, belpt out by Moſes. 
Clem. p. 359, this is to be proved, and not 
merely aſſerted, n 181 | 
In order then to examine the Grounds 
upon which Clemens lays this Load upon 
Pythagoras, we muſt examine the Particu- 
lars he produces as ftolz. In the Fifth Book 
of his Stromata, c. $. p. 660, Sc. He men- 
tions theſe : © The Pythagoric Symbols de- 
* pend, though very occultly, upon the 
«© Philoſophy of the Barbarians. ' The Sa- 
% mian Philoſopher adviſes, not to have a 
* Swallow in your Houſe, that is, a talka- 
© tive, prating Whiſperer, one that can keep 
nothing that is communicated to him. 
For ſays the Scripture, | The Turtle and 
Hhy3 « the 
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Cwap. * the Swallow obſerve the time of their 
XV. © coming : and no one ought to dwell with 
A * Trifles.”— Tis more probable, that by this 


Symbol Pythagoras meant That you ſhould 


not admit ſuch a Scholar to your Inſtruction 


as would not conſtantly attend. The Swal- 


low comes but once a Year, and ſtays but a 
little Time with us— Again, Pythagoras 
ſays, © The Pot being taken off the Fire, 


vou muſt not leave the Mark of it on the 


* Aſhes, but rake them ſtrait, And again, 
** when you riſe out of your Bed, you muſt 
* make ſmooth the Bed-cloths. - By which 
** he intimated that you ought not only to 
* blot out the Mark, but even not to leave 
* the leaſt Trace of Anger. Let not the 
* fun ſet upon your wrath, ſaith the Scrip- 


ture: and he that ſaid, thou ſhalt not co- 


* wet, took away all memory of Injuries. — 
* In like manner he adviſes to make ſinoctb 
* the Bed, by which he meant, that we 
«ought not to remember any Dream, nor 


to regard Sleep in the Day-time, no, nor 


* any Pleaſure had in the Night-time, Per- 


© haps he intimated, that we ought by the 
* Light of Truth to deſtroy all dark Imagi- 


** nations. Now David ſays, Be ye angry, 
and fin not— Again, It was one of Py- 
* thagoras's Sayings, You muſt not ſail upon 


«the dry Ground. By which he ſhews, that 


Impoſts, and ſuch fort of Duties, ought 


* 
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eto be rejected For this Reaſon, ſays the Cy ap. 
* Word, that Publicans ſhall hardly be ſa- XV. 


« many Ages before commanded in the 
% Law to make no Statue or Image graven 
« or caſt, or ſculptured— And in general 


% Pythagoras and his Followers, and Plato, 


„% mote than the reſt of the Philoſophers, 
« were converſant with the Legiſlator Moſes, 


«as you may ſee from their peculiar Do- 


«' Atrines.” —And then, having ſpoken a- 
bout the Nature of Thieving, he proceeds : 
i Pythagoras made an Epitome of thoſe 
t things which Moſes faid concerning Righ- 
« teouſneſs, ſaying, — You muſt not go be- 
“ yond the Balance; . e. you muſt not tranſ- 
e greſs equality in diſtributing Juſtice— for 
« this reaſon, ſays our Lord, take my Toe, 
% Zuyov, upon you, for 'tis light and easy: 
= 13 when his Diſciples contended about 
* a Primacy, he enjoin'd Simplicity with 
% Equality, ſaying, they ſhould be lhe 
« Children.” | 2 ·ů ˙ V 

There is another Place where Pythagoras 
is charged with taking from the Law, all 
that Kindneſs which he inſiſted on towards 


Brutes. * His Words are, « y Give, ſays he, 


ei parte to, len, a ifs Tus mparas apolgas. 
 Hhy Mogrtree gg 


« ved. Again, Pythagoras commands, not 
* to wear Rings, nor to engrave on them 
the Images of the Gods. Juſt as Moſes 
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« to the Dam its Offspring, even in the ſeven 
*« firſt Days.“ The Paſſages produced by 

mens out of the Law, as ſimilar to, and 
from whence Pythagoras took his Notion, 
are theſe, Thou ſhalt not ſeeth a Lamb in its 


Mother's Milk— Thou ſhalt not muzzle the 


Ox that treadeth out the Corn and the La- 
bourer is worthy of his Hire— and. thou Joalt 
not plough with an Ox and an Hi.. 

I think there needs no more dag to re- 
peat theſe Inſtances to ſne that Pythagoras 
did not ſteal his Dogmata from the Scrip- 
tures. Surely he that lived at leaſt five hun- 
dred Vears before Chriſt was born, did not 
ſteal from the New Teſtament any of his 
Sentiments ; and yet Clemens cites the News- 
Teſtament as well as the Old, to make 
his Charge, What do all theſe Paſſages a- 
mount to, except that eremiab uſed the 
Word 5 wallow, and ſo did Pythagoras. 
Whatever Pythagoras meant by making ſmooth 


the Bed, and not leaving the Mark of the Pot 


an the Aſhes Neither Meſes, nor St. Paul, 
have any Expreſſion like it: and if che Moral 
be what Clemens ſays it was, that you are 
to forgive Injuries, Egyptians, or any think- 
ing People, might know fuch a Truth as 
well as a oc could. What if Pythagoras 


was againſt all Ines? Does the New 7 efta- 


ment,” from whence it Waun bf wol the 
Hint, 


r 


* 5 
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Hint, forbid them; ot does it not ente 
WW 


command Duty to whom Duty is due. 
 Pythagoras was in his Sentiments ſo 
differetit from the Jeus, and continued 
always, that there is no probability of his 
having conceived any great Reſpect or Value 
for them or their Lawgiver, Pythagoras * (6 
lived, as to © abſtain from all animal Food, 
« as ſome lay,” and thought Altars polluted 
by Blood.” Laertius in his Life ſays, that 
be had '*'a peculiar Value for the Altar of 
* Apollo Genitor at Delos *, becauſe nothing 
vas placed upon it, but Wheat, and Bar- 
« ley, and Cakes, without Fire, and no 
Vidlin.“ ſe that he allowed all 
other animal Food, and only * abſtained 
from the Ram and the Ox, as Laertius tells 
us; yet all this is far enough from the Fetoiſh 
Cuſtoms, who uſed bloody Sacrifices daily, 
and eat of multitudes of Animals, and par- 
ticularly thoſe which Pythagoras thought 


. right to abſtain from. Had he abſtained 


from Meats or Drinks peculiarly forbidden 
by the Law, it might have been urged as a 
poſlibility, or a probability, for what he is 
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CHAF.. charged with: but even then it muſt haye 
XV. been proyed that ſuch his Abſtinence was 
Moving, not to Egyptian, Babylonian, or Phæ- 


nician Cuſtoms ; nor to what he might learn 


in Aja, but purely to the Jews, But as he 


differed from the Moſaic Preſcriptions 
entirely, it is ridiculous to charge him with 
flealing his Notions from the 7 je. 
. There is indeed one Topic, which may 
ſeem at firſt ſight to have been borrowed 
from the Jews, and that is the Notion of 
the One God. The Words cited from Py- 
thagoras, and his Notion is extreme fine; 
« * God is one; and he is not, as ſome ima- 
« gine, in an. extramundane Space, but 
« within it, whole in the whole Circle, an 
“ Inſpetor of the whole Creation, the Tem- 
« perament of the Whole, ever exiſting, the 
“ Author of all Powers and things, a ſhining 
« Light in Heaven, the Father of all, the 
© Soul and Life of the whole World, the 
« Motion of all things.“ Tuſtin Martyr 
has quoted the ſame Words with ſome little 
Variation, and ſo, has Cyril againſt Julian. 
Whether Pythagoras had this from the Scrip- 
tures directly, or indirectly, is the Point. 
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It is certain that the Egyptians'in their Ar- CMA. 


cane Theology did teach one only Su 


Mind, the Maker and the Governor of all 


as fully appears from Plutarch in his Book 


de Thide & Ofiride; from Horus Apollo, in his 


Hieroglyphicks; and from many others cited 
at large by Dr. Cudworthb. The grand Se- 
cret of the Pythagoreax Philoſophy was like- 
wiſe this, that there is One God, the Su- 
preme Governor of all. As this was a Part 
of the Secter Theology of the Egyptians, 
which they imparted only to their Kings 
and Prieſts; and Pythagoras was at ſo much 
Pains as to be circumciſed, and had the King's 
Letters to the Prieſts, in order to his getting 
acquainted with their Theology, how natu- 
ral is it for him to have this Notion from 
Them, rather than from the eus? 
From Pythagoras let us paſs to Plato, 
who is ſaid to have © learned Geometry from 
« the Egyptians, Aſtronomy from the Ba- 
« bylontans, ſuch Charms as tended to pro- 
© cure Health from the Thracians, but all 
e his Laws that were juſt and true, and his 
© Notions about God, from the Hebrews.” 
Now it muſt be remembred that Plato lived 
an hundred Years before the Fewiſb Books 
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Cu Ar. were tranſlated into Greet, and therefore it. is fr 
XV. very probable that he knew nothing of them, ir 
However, ſince he ſtands charged with Te tl 

ſo-ſtrongly, it will be proper to examine into 
the particular Evidences. C 
Plato declared his Diſſike of iL t 
* ous Way of Life, as eating tuuice a day; ! 
0 
( 
| 


“0 never ſpending a Night alone 
truly, Plato had of Davrd, vuhu dealt 
among the People — as well to the Mumem 41 
Men, to every. one a Cake of Bread, aud a 
good Piece of Fleſh, and a Flaggon of Wine; | 
2 Sam. vi. 19. So we tranſlate it: the Greet | 
Words, I think, hardly convey the ſame | 
Ideas; nor is it worth the while to enquire po 
into their Meaning exactly; ſince let them 

ſignify ever ſo mean and — a dole, 

it is impoſſible to ſay, that from this Place 

Plato ſtale his Opinion. For Plato is main- 

taining that No Man under Heaven that 

„ lives a luxurious Life from his Youth, can 

*«..ever become an able wiſe Man, whatever 

„ natural Parts he may have.“ What rela- 

tion has this to a Largeſi that David gave 

to i the: N Or cou d not Plato argue 
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from a known common Fact, without ſteal- C AP. 
from a Paſſage of Scripture, XV. 
that ſays not What Plato ſaidꝰ TY) 


ing his Thought 


A ſecond Inſtance produced is in his Se- 
cond Book, c. 10. where Plato is ſuppoſed 
to take from Mos what he ſays about Sodo- 
my, which I will not tranſcribe; or if I 
did, there would not appear any manner of 
8 that he had his Notion 

m Moſes. 5 u. 31 bn 
| The ZexeCak is more remarkable. The 
* Law, ſays he, given by Moſes rejects a 
* ſpotted Garment, as impure ” :* He means 
the Law which relates to the Leprofy that 
was in a Garment, where if the Plague be 
greentſh or reddiſh in the Garment— it is de- 
clared to be the Plague of Leproſy, Lev. xiii. 
49. He then goes on, that which is all 
* white from the Crown of his Head to the 
« Sole of his Feet, is clean. Now to pals 
«. from the Body to the Soul, laying aſide 
* all Variety and Deceit, let us love the ſim- 
* ple unvaried Colour of Truth.“ Clemens, 
if he liked it, might urge this Allegory: as 
far as he pleaſed, and might play with the 
Simile as long as he would; but then he in- 
ſtantly adds, * Plato, © in this an Initator 
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CuAr. „of Moſes, allows. that ſort, of woven Gar- 

XV. 7 ments, to which no more Work is ap- | 

WWW plicd than becomes mode/t: Women ; and 

i * qwhite Colours are agreeable to Modeſty. 

% And elſewhere he ſays, In a woven Gar- 

ment you ought not to uſe Dies, except 

* for the Ornaments of War,” Plato is 

faid to have thought White to be a mode 4 
Colour. He therefore imitated Moſes, or 

had him particularly in his view, in a Place 

where 11 es anderes that if the Plague be 

greeniſb or reddiſh in the garment, in the 

warp or in the woof, it is unclean, One 

would admire what it was that could make 

Clemens urge this as an Imitation of Meſes, 

ſuppoſing Plato had wrote even what he is 

made to ſay, But a Man will more wonder, 

when he conſiders Plato's own Words, and 

the Subject he was writing about. The 

learned Editor of Clemens, his preſent. Grace 

of Canterbury, has produced them in his 

Notes upon this Place. Plato, ſpeaking 

of Donations which were to be conſecra- 

« ted to the Gods, ſays thus, The Garment 
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* ought not to have more Work beftowed Cn Ar. 
* upon} it than one Woman can do in a XV. 
* Month. As to Colours, White is ſuitable 
0 for the Gods in other things, and in what 
«© jg wove, You ought not to bring Dies of 
« other Colours, unleſs for Ornaments of 
% War,” In this Quotation, Clemens has 
Kay = 'oaPpovos for tpyjry, and overcryri for 
as, that he might accommodate this to 
« his Purpoſe,” 15 this to imitate, or c 


from, Moſes ? or could not Plato have 


Notion of what was proper to be conſecrated 
to the Gods, without ever hearing of what 
Moſes had ſaid about a Leprous Garment ? or, 
in ſhort, what relation has the one to the 


other? 


But to paſs from his Piedayoyut to his 
Stromata, wherein he attempts to ſhew, and 
certainly does prove, that the Greek Philgb- 
phy was principally derived from what they 
called the Barbarian, This is the Place 
where we are to expect the ſtrongeſt Evi- 
dence ; and where our Author attempts by 
variety of Inſtances to prove how much all 
the eminent Grecians, Poets as well as Phi- 
loſophers, were afſiſted by, or obliged to the 
Hebrews. The Inſtances, it is plain, will-not 
hold good: but then it is faid, the Greets 
depraved and corrupted, they di ſembled, and 
4 Kuiſed the Doctrines they receiv d. Plato, 

who 
2 
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8 who *© + learnt his Pbilgſpby from the He- 
XV..“ brews ” „ Nor no one elſe, can ſo totally 


au. i, but that it will or may y be per 
ew 


ceiv ark will plainly enough 

that he 3 Knowledg e from the He- 
brews, if thence he took — nor will any 
Diſguiſe be thick enough to cover him, if he 
be really guilty. He confeſſes, it ſeems, that 
« he, had a very good Opinion of the Bar- 


„ barians”, i. e. ſuch as were not Greeks, 


and owns that he himſelf, and Pythagoras 


e too, learnt many of their prime Notions 
e from them.“ The only Queſtion is, bo 
theſe Barbarians were ? were they the E- 
gyptians, Chaldeans, Perſians, Babylonians, 

acians ? or were they Jews? Plato owns 
himſelf, that he was a Diſciple of Sechnou- 
pbis the r Heliopolitan, and it is well known 
that when Clement is reckoning up the ſeve- 
ral Inventions of the Barbarians, the Jews 
have no ſhare amongſt them : and at laſt he 
gives us it, as the Opinion of ſome, |! that 
« the Greek Philoſophy came from the 
« Devil.” However, let the Greek Philo- 
ſophy be aſcribed to whom you will, we 
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muſt enquire into the Particulars ſaid to be CM Ar. 
taken from the Fews ; for it will be agreed, XV. 
that Plato learnt from Foreigners the grand WWW" 


Principles of his Philoſophy. 

It is not neceſſary to take notice of ſome 
general things, which, as he ſays in his Se- 
cond Book of Strom. ® are delivered to 
the Greeks from Moſes the Great where 
any one may fee a Play upon Words ſuffi- 
cient to aſtoniſh him. But when he fays 
that the Whole © of the Grecian Ethics had 
its Orign from Moſes, viz. all that they 
n 2 Fortitude, and Temperance, and 
5 dence, and Juſtice, and Perſeverance, 


d and Patience, and Modeſiy, and Conti- 


“ nence, and above all theſe, Prety ”, this, 
I think, ought to be proved. For why can- 
not a Man of Plato's, or Ar:/totle's, Parts, 
conſider the Relations of Men to one ano- 
ther; and ſhew the Weakneſs, the Folly, 
the Iniquity of Vice; or the Excellency and 
Uſefulneſs and Fitneſs of Virtue, either in 
private Life, or to the Public ? But as every 
thing is to be derived from Moſes, Plato is 
ſuppoſed not capable of ſaying or imagining 
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Ci Ar. any thing himſelf, no, not ſo much as his 
LV. Region of Ideas, but preſently tis taken from 
. | 1 


1. Plato in his Timeus ſays? “ that he 
would not then ſpeak concerning the 
* Principle or Principles of the Univerſe, 
* and what he thought of them, for no 
other Reaſon but becauſe it was difficult 
in the preſent Method he was in, to ex- 
% plain what ſeem'd to him moſt likely.” 


Now, fays Clemens, © thoſe! Prophetic - 


Words— The Earth was invifible, and 
„ without Form, gave them the bundle to 
« talk of material Subſtance.” Could not 


Plato think of, or talk of material Sub- 


flance, without knowing that Mes had 
ever uſed ſuch an Expreſſion as here is 
cited? Tis plain that Plato would not here 
declare, what he conceived to be moſt proba- 
ble: which argues that he had thought upon 
the Subject, and like a Philoſopher, had en- 
quired into the Origin of things. But that 
he had his Hint from Mz/es, or ſuppoſing 
that he had ſeen Moſes, that That was the 
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Foundation of his Notion, wants Evidence, Chap. 
Plato juſtly enquired “ Whether ſenſible XV. 
and tangible Matter had or had not a Be- WWW 


«« ginning ” : and at length he determin'd, 
that it had a Beginning, and in courſe a 
Maker, But does not this follow from ſtrict 
Ratiocination, without the Authority or De- 
termination of any one ? Unleſs therefore 
from ſome other Topic it appears, it does 


not from this [Inſtance appear, that Plato 


ever ſawy Moes Books, or had ever heard 
of them. | | 

2, The next is, that Puniſhments after 
« Death, and particularly Puniſhment by 
Fire, All the Poets univerſally, and par- 
« ticularly the Greek Philoſophy, have ſtoln 
from the Barbarian Philoſophy.” 

Plato is the firſt of theſe Plagiaries that 
is cited, who in theſe very Words fays— 
« +There fierce Men, ſeemingly on fire, ſtand- 
ing by, and hearing the Roaring, privately 
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CA.“ ſizing, carried away theſe, But taking 
XV. © and ſkinning, and binding Arideus and 


„others, Hands and Feet, and Head, they 
% dragg'd them out of the Way, tearing 
them with the Thorns of Aſpalathus.“ 

Plato has uſed theſe Words indeed ; but 

which of the Prophets have ever ſpoke a 
Word like this? Why yes : © * Theſe fiery 
Men are Angels, who ſeizing the Wicked, 
* puniſh them: as the Pſalmiſt fays— bs 
« maketh his Angels Spirits, and his Mini- 
« fters a flaming Fire.” But how does it 


appear, that Plato's fiery Men, were the 


me as the Spirits in the Pſalmiſt? God is 
able to make a fiery Flame either execute his 
Wrath, or do whatever he intends : but be- 
cauſe a real Fire may be ſubſervient to his 
Will, therefore, fierce Men who looked as 
« if they were all on fire”, and © a real 


Fire, means the fame thing. The Fa- 


ther had his Notion of the Office of Angels 
at the laſt Day, diſcovered firſt in the New 
Teſtament, in his Head ; and then was wil- 
ling to lay hold on a Paſſage in the Old one, 


to make good the Accuſation he had made. 


Juſt as in the next Sentence almoſt ; Plato 
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8 makes no ſcruple to write © * of the Angels Cu AP. 
0 « of Little Ones ſeeing God; i. e. ſnewing XV. 
the Care and Inſpection of Angels guard- LV 


G ing us, according to the Scripture.” That 
8 Plato indeed intimates ſuch a thing is cer- 
it tain : But did Plato write prophetically ? 
y Did he feal prophetically ; i. e. out of Books : 
K that ſhould be wrote three or four hundred 
7 Vears after he was dead? Clemens makes no 
bs ſcruple of citing Paſſages out of the New 
hi Teſtament ; as if, becauſe the Spirit which 
ir inſpired the Apoſtles was the ſame with that 
TM which inſpired. the Prophets, therefore Plato 
is might /eal his Notions from the New Ha- 
"= ment, which was not written, as well as from 
5 the Old, which was written. 9 
is 3- © That the World was made, the 
* A r taking the Notion from 
al « Moſes, held. Plato, in particular, puts 
of the Queſtion very expreſly, Whether the 
hi „World exiſted, having no Beginning of 
2 „its Exiſtence, or whether it was made, 
1 beginning from ſome Principle, ſince tis | 
ſ * tangible, and has a Body.” And again, 
F | | 
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Cr Ar. when he ſays, © 'Tis difficult to find the 
XV. © Maker and Father of this Univerſe,” But 
be it ever ſo difficult, Plato concludes, that 


the World was made, not from the Autho- 
rity of Moſes, nor from the Principle from 
whence Moſes had it, but from Reaſon. 
* 7 Tis vi/ble, ſays he, and tangible + Now 
e all things of this kind are the Objects of 
« Senſe ; but the Objects of Senſe are per- 
e ceivid by Senſation, therefore tis plain 
* they are, and are made.” 8 

4. Wherever Clemens could pick up any 
thing in Plato chat had any ſort of Similitude 
to any thing in the Bible, he preſently ima- 
og that the Philoſopher had That in his 

ye. When therefore Plato mentions a Soul 
governing every thing that is moved, even 
Heaven itſelf, and aſks © Do you think 
that there is one or more of theſe govern- 
ing Souls“? and anſwers, that there are 
more than one, vg. Orc Feneficent, ano- 
* ther that is able to act contrary to him: 
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And again in his Phedrus, * There are Cn AP. 
&* other Evils,, and ſome Damon has oped XV. 


« preſent Pleaſure with moſt of them” 
af 


this truly relates to the Devil, the Prince” 


of Devils: But might he not have learnt 


this from the Per/; ans or Babylonians, as 


well as from e ut? So again; 

5. In the Tenth Book of hh Laws, Plato 
phinly ſhews us the Apoſftolical Saying ; ; We 
Wl not againſt Fleſh and Blood, but a- 

ainſt Principalities and Powers, againſt 
Spiritual Wickedneſs of theſe in Heaven, For 
he ſays, “ Since we have agreed that there 
is a Heaven full of many good things, 
60 4 likewiſe of the contraries, though 
« there be not more of theſe ; we fay there 
* muſt be an everlaſting Conteſt, and there 


is occaſion for a very great Guard.” Now 


if one of theſe Sayings muſt be taken from 
the other (which is not at all neceſſary) it 
will be thought the moſt probable, that 
ſince Plato lived before St. Paul four hun- 
dred Years, he did not take it from St. Paul; 
but St. Paul took it from Plato, who lived 


ſo long before him. 
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The Notion of the Platonick Trinity is 
not pretended to be derived from particular 
Pgſfges of the Old Teſtament ; but Paſſages 
in Plato are ſuppoſed to be ſimilar to the 
Notions of the Chriſtian Trinity. And fo 
in another Inſtance, that of the Sabbath-day, 
or Seventh-day, viz. in the Week. Clemens 
here has pick d out of Plato, Hefiod, Homer, 
Callimachus and Solon's Elegies, ſome things 
about 4 the Seventh-day, or things remark- 
able on the Seventh-day, But firſt he ſhould 
have proved, (what requires Proof,) that the 
Greeks in thoſe Times obſerved the periodi- 


cal Return of every ſeventh Day, or kept one 


Day in ſeven as a /acred Day. One at fuſt 


ſight may imagine that Heſiod 's faying the 


ſeventh Day was holy ; and Homer's ſaying 


ſo often that the ſeventh Day was Holy, im- 
plied. that every /eventh Day was obſerved, 
and that the Heathens had a periodical re- 
turn of Weeks, and kept ſome one Day of 
every Week holy. But, | 
1. Hefiod is not ſpeaking of the Diviſion o 


Time by Weeks, but by Months ; and he tells 


us which are fortunate Days, and which are 
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| unlucky Days in the Month. The firſt, the Cn ap 
| fourth, the ſeventh Day, does not 12 the IS f 
; firſt, the fourth, and the feventh Day of the 
Week, but of the Month ; and accordingly 
he goes on in the next Line to ſay what 
the erghth and ninth are fit for; and then 
the eleventh and twelfth, &c. Every one of 
Hefiod's Commentators, Moſchopulus, Proclus, 
Tzetzes, all obſerve the Reaſon why the ſeventh 
Day of the Month is Holy, becauſe they ob- 
| ferve that it was Apollo's Birth-day, and was 
conſecrated to him. * 

2. With much leſs Exactneſs is Homer 

cited, as ſpeaking of the ſeventh Day, or = 
Day of the Week, whercon all things were | 
at the Creation finiſhed. The Vert: as it | 
ſtands quoted, would lead one to imagine 

that Homer had ſome Knowledge of the 

Creation in ſeven Days. But had Homer 

any ſuch Notion ? Or is there ſuch a Verſe 

in Homer? There is indeed a Verſe in the 

Odyſſee, Ti rp nuap ww xai TH TO? 

aTmtarra, when Ulyſſes had finiſhed all thin 

and was ready to part with Calypſo, Odi. i. 

But as to the other Line, it is not in either 

the Iliad or Odyſſee, or any other of Homer's 

Poems, now extant: Or if it were, unleſs 
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5 Cu Ar. it could be ſhewn that Homer counted Time 
XV. by M cells, it would prove nothing to the Pur- 
UN pole. And then as to the two other Citations, 


they plainly are not Homer , nor is there 
any ſuch Line as E/idopaTy 9 y rea XAT IAv- 
dee Gepoy ijlaag · of that other EE 1 top no, 
nor the fourth 'EEdoudTty I noi Aimrayer poor ag 

AxiwT@r Or if they were, they muſt be 
— to relate to the Sabbath ; — it is well 

wn not to have been the Cuſtom of the 

cn to count Time by Periods of {even 

ays 

'Tis time to paſs from Clemens, with- 
out taking any notice of further Citations. 
Others who came after him were ſtill for 
improving the Hint, upon as little Grounds 
as he did, Such were Tertullian and Mi- 
oye" Felix, But Origen freely owns it to 
be f far from clear”, whether, Plato had 
15 Notions from the Jabs or not. It is 
* not at all clear and certain, ſays he, whe- 
* ther by accident Plato ſaid theſe things, 
6 or 2 as 2 imagine, 1 his 
% Travels in Egypt, happening upon 
*.that whileepbrd the Few Affairs, he 
* learnt ſome things of oP ” He ſpeaks 
in the ſame manner in other Places, not ven- 
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turing to affirm what he ſaw ſome had af- Cy Ap, 
_ firmed, but contenting himſelf with not con- XV. 
demning what had been fo haſtily aſſerted. v 


won't deny, ſays he, that thoſe Say- 
« ings which Phedrus ſpoke, Plato lewgnt 
4 from ſome Jews, or as ſome write even 
« that he having read the — — he pub- 
« liſhed thoſe things; viz. As to that Su- 
“ perceleſtial Place, none of our Poets has 
«celebrated it as it ought to be, nor ever 
e ill, Se. And even where he ventures 
to go a little further, it is not to aſſert a known 
Fat, but only to propoſe it as his Conjecture 
that Plato took a certain Notion of his from 
the Prophets. We gueſs, ſays he, that 
« Plato took his Notion from the Prophets.” 
Did not Origen know, that Juſtin Martyr, 
and others, had openly charged Plato with 
taking the principal of his Notions from the 
Yews ? This he knew; but had he been 
fatisfied with the Evidence, he could not 
have uſed all along ſo remarkable a Caution 
as he does. When he had occaſion to men- 
tion the famous Hermippus's Teſtimony, does 
he do it as Joſephus did? No: But only 
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Cy AP, ſpeaks it, as reported by others. Her mi 
XV. pus 7 wr to have related it in his Hiſtory, 

V that Pythagoras transferr'd from the Tews 


WW 1 
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his Philoſophy to the Greeks,” Why this 


Guard ? How comes he to uſe ſuch a Cau- 
tion ? He always mentions this Opinion with 

t Reſerve— * is not certain,— I don't 
* deny— as ſome think, write, ſuppoſe— I 
* canjeclure. Could he always talk thus if 
he were ſatisfied that the Notion was true, 
and the Fact well proved? He aſſerts indecd 
„that * whatever the Greeks ſaid well was 
« diſcovered to them by God: but that 
they had it from Moſes and the Prophets, is 
at beſt a Conjecture which he would not 


_ poſitively aſſert, however inclinable he was 


not to oppoſe what others had weakly main- 
tain'd before him. BE | 
But though Origen ſeem'd to guard fo 
warily, and would not in Terms contradict 
a vulgar Error, La#antius made no ſcruple 
of doing it. J am, ſays he, wont to won- 
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nde equidem ſoleo mirari, quod cum Pythagoras & 
poſtea Plato, amore indagandz veritatis accenſi ad Agyptios 
& Magos & Perſas uſque penetraſſent, ut carum gentium pitus 
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** out Truth, travelled to the Egyprians, an 

went as far as to the Magi and Perſians, 
* yet they never came anear the Jews, a- 
© mong whom alone true Religion then was, 
* and whither they could have gone eafier 
* than where they did.” In another Place, 
he ſays, that ® they never had any Notion 
« of Scripture, for what ever was in the 
Prophets was kept cloſe in the Temple of 
% God,” Was Lactantius a Stranger to the 
Notions of Clemens and Fuftin? I ſuppoſe, 
Not; but he knew that the Opinion, that 
the Philoſophers took all their Notions from 
the Tews, was a mere groundleſs Aſſertion. 
Their Sacred Books indeed clearly and con- 
ſtantly maintained that great fundamental 
Principle of Morality, the Unity of God ; 
and excellent Morals might have been learn'd 
from thence : But Egypt taught this Prin- 
ciple as well as Fudea ; and fo did the Ma- 
gtans ; and ſuch Genius's as Pythagoras and 
Plato would eaſily deduce from. Reaſon the 
Obligations of Dutics, and ſocial Relations, 
and a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 


ments, bs, 


n Nullss litteras veritatis attigerantz ſed que 
vaticinio tradita, in ſacrario Dei continebantur, -1. 2. 


C. 10. 


Enough 
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der, why Pythagoras, and afterwards Plato, C xp, 


** who out of an earneſt Deſire of een, AE, 
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Cu AP. Enough has been ſaid already to ſhew with 

XV. / what little grounds thoſe who lived within 
the firſt three hundred Years charged the 
Greeks with taking all their Morals, &c. 


from the Scriptures. Yet as there were very 
learned Men, who eſpouſed this Notion after- 
wards, I mean Euſebius and Theodoret ; it 
might ſeem an Omiſſion to paſs' by them 
entitely. They have wrote whole Books to 
prove the Plagiariſin of the Philoſophers, 
and perhaps they may be thought to have 
= upon things which Clemens, &c. have 
m s | ' 'T 10 5 
Euſebius undertgok to prove, and has very 
truly proved, that the Greeks derived all their 
Knowledge from Foreigners : that the beſt 
and oldeſt of their Philoſophers were far in- 
ferior in Age to Moſes ; nay, that Pythagoras 
himſelf had his Philoſophy from Barbartans. 
This is proved beyond all poſſible Contra- 
dition by Authorities unqueſtionable : The 
only Point is, whether Pythagoras, or Plato, 
or any of the Egyptians, Perſians, ' Phæni- 
ciuns, &c. derived their Knowledge from 
the Jews, That Pythagoras and Plato ſaid 
* like things to what the Hebrews ſaid ; of 
that there is ſome Similitude, may be ac- 
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knowledged : But tis not enough to prove CAP. 
a bare Similitude, but it muſt be ſuch: a one XV. 
as may ſhew that they ie their Doftrines' WW 


from the Bible. Euſebius, ſpeaking of Plato's 
Notions of intelligible and incorpoteal things, 
ſays, that ©? he followed Moſes and the 
Prophets; whether he learnt his Notions 
« from any Report, fince he lived amongſt 
e the Egyptians at that Time when the 
* Hebrews were the fecond time deprived 
* of their Land by the Perfians z or whe- 
ther he diſcovered of his own el, the true 
“ Nature of things; or whether God vouch- 
« ſafed him this Knowled by any other 
« Means. For God, faith the Apoſtle, 
* Rom, i. 20, hath made himſelf manifeſt to 
& them. For the inviſible things of him are 
« ſeen from the Creation of the World, being 
« underſtood by the things which are made, 


even bis eternal Power and Godhead, ſo 


« that they are without excuſe,” He allows 
that Plato might come at the Knowledge 
of theſe Points by ſeveral Ways ; one where- 
of is, by his own natural Genius; and if 
Euſebius had been willing to have conſidered 
things fairly, he might as well not have 
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Cn ar. ſuppoſed that even the Egyptians had learnt 
XV. their Notions from any Tradition at all, but 
by Search had found out theſe things of 


themſelves. 

The famous Citation from Numenius 4 — 
„% What is Plato, but Moſes, ſpeaking pure 
© Greek ” ? — will not prove that Plato took 


his Sentiment about the Exiſtence of God 
from Moſes ; but only ſhews that Plato's 


Sentiment was very like to Mojes'ss Plato 


might eaſily poor of God as one, as always 
vin 


exiſting, and g no Beginning; and pro- 
j in his Reaſoning from theſe — 
ſuch-like Ideas, might ſay many things 
which agree to the true Nature of God. 
But why muſt this be derived from Moſes ? 
Or why not from the Egyptian, or from his 
own Diſcoveries ? For where there are com- 
mon Ideas to all Men, why may not diffe- 
rent Men ſpeak the ſame things ? 

It is not ſo indeed, where Men have not 
Ideas; as in Inſtances which Reaſon cannot 
diſcover, and which therefore muſt come 
from Revelation. Such, e.g. is the Notion 
of the Trinity; where, if Plato had any 
ſuch Sentiment, it muſt be confeſs'd that 
he muſt have that ſome how or other from 
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ſome Pains to prove that Plato s Second 
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Revelation. KEuſebius therefore has taken CR ay. 
XV. 
was the ſame with the - Chriſtian's Second w wed 
Perſon in the Trinity ; nay, that he likewiſe 


had ſpoken of the 20e Trinity. - But then 


the Places produced from Plato have no re- 
lation to the Doctrine of the Trinity; and 
the Oli Teſtament it ſe. has ſo little of the 
Trinity, Word or Thing, that That muſt be 

oved, not merely aſſerted, to contain the 
Foundation of  P/ato's Scheme; or elſe all 
that is ſaid is beſide the Queſtion, Euſebius 
puts the Queſtion thus © Whence, except 
from the Writings: of the Fews, could it 
come into Plato's. Mind to think of ano- 
tber God ſuperior to him that was the 
©. Cauſe of all things that are made, and to 
* call him the Father of Him who governs 
* all? Whence was it that he gave the 
Name of Lord to the Father of him who 
« made all things,” — 1 likewiſe aſk, where 
in the Old Teftament is there any mention of 
the Father of him who made all things ? It is 
not enough to explain the O/d- Teſtament by 
the Theology of the New; or to form to our 
ſelves Notions from the latter, and then to 
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Crap. explain the former from clearer Revelations 
XV. made in the latter: But we are to take the 
oa Teſtament independent of the Næw, as it 
ſtood in Plato's Times, and then ſee what 
Grounds there is in That for his Three ſub- 

flantial Principles. b. 26 
It is but a lame Proof that Plato ever faw 
the Scriptures, becauſe truly he does not dif- 
fer from Moſes about ſeveral things. The 
Point is; Does he ſo agree, that it can be 
ſhewn that he had his Notions from thence ? 
Plato reaſons about the Immortality of the 
Soul, and produces. Arguments for it ; and 
if he talks agreeable to * Hebrew Notions, it 
does not therefore follow, that he „ole his No- 
tions from them. What ſignifies it to produce 
ſuch ſort of general Similitudes as theſe— 
Plato ſays, © that the Sun and Moon and 
« five other Planets, as iy fe called, were 
* made by the N. [Word or Reaſon] 
_ © Deſign of God to diſtinguiſh Times and 
« Seaſons” © * Obſerve, ſays Euſebius, that 
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« Plato ſays, by the Mord and Defien 0 
G juſt like that of the Paint 2 


« Heavens were, made by the Word of the SV 
« Lord, and all the hoſt of . them by the ſpirit 


« of his-mouth,. Moſes likewiſe and Plato, 
“ uſe the ſame Word almoſt ; Moſes ſays 
„ ehere, and Plato m, be placed, and be 
% hath placed. There needs no Reflection 
upon ſuch Inſtances as theſe; for if they 
prove any thing, they prove, that Moſes wrote 
Greek, (for in Plato's Days the Scriptures 
were not tranſlated into Greek) or that every 
one that uſes a common Word, muſt tea 
from tho Scriptures. 

I know not whence it happens, that * 
bus, juſt as Clemens and Juſtin Martyr 
fore him had done, parallels Plato with Paſ- 
ſages taken, out of the New Teſtament : Juſt 
as if the New Teſtament had been wrote in 


Plate's Days. When Plato mentions Macus 


and Minos, and Rhadamanthus, as Judges 
in the other World, preſently * the Epiſtles _ 
to the Romans and Corinthians are produced 


as holding forth to us a future Fudgment. 


It Plato cautions * that his Doctrines ſhould 


not be divulged amongſt ignorant Men, the 


Words of our Saviour are produced— Give 


not that which is holy to dogs, neither caſt 


« Vid. Fuſeb. lib. 12: c. 6. 
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Cut AP. -pearls before "faorne, Euſebius was too good 4 
Chronologer to confound ſuch diſtant Times, 
Sy Bot in tith, if he defign'd only to ſhew r a 


perfect Concord berwixt Plato's Doctrines, 
and thoſe of the Jeus, under which he 
comprehends our Saviour and his A 
then this was a juſt Way of Reaſoning. But 
this will not prove the other Point, that 
Plato either ſaw, or read, or heard, of any 
ſacred Books amongſt the Feu ; much leſs 
— it prove that he ſtole his Nouns from 

Em, 

It is much the fame about the Laws 
which Plato has appointed. There may be 
a Similitude betwixt ſome of his Laws, and 
ſome of Mojes's ; but then they are ſuch as 
all Commonwealths naturally wonld fall into 
for their own Security. When Moſes deter- 
mined, that he that killed the Thief who 
attempted to break open an Houſe in the 
Night-time, ſhould be deem'd not guilty of 
Murder ; and Plato did the fame— — 
mon Senſe ſhews the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch 
a Law, and not that the latter took as 
Hint from the former. 

One need not, I think, deſcend any lower, 
I mean, to take any notice of what Theods- 
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be Gd on this Subject. He 8 
pour ts it, r Plato 22 XV. 
ti 


otions from the Feus. He: obſerves. that 
the * Phænicians were near Neighbours to © 
the Hebrews, and from them —— if they 
knew any thing at all of the Truth, The 
Egyptians too the chief of their true 
Notions from the Hebrews who lived long 


in Egypt, The Chaldeans likewiſe capti- 


vated the Zews, and carried them to Babylon, 
and there being convinced by the mi- 
* raculous Facts of the fiery Furnace, and 
* the Lions Den, they thought the Fews 
worthy Teachers of the Truth. And laſtly, 
Cyrus conquering the Lydians, taught them 
what he had learnt from Daniel, By theſe 
means he conceives the Truth to be ſpread 
about the World, and that whoſoeyer hap- 


pened to converſe with any of theſe Nations, 


derived, or might derive the Truth in this 
manner from the Fews, 

When one examines into the Pawns 
one gains no mannef of Light from any 
thing produced by Theodoret, more than 
one did from thoſe that went before him in 
theſe Imaginations J e. g. Plato meeting 
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Cu ae, © with the Hebrews in ne carefully ob- 
XV. © ſery'd the Prophetic Writings, and learnt 
J from thence that River of. Fire, which 
1 the Divine Daniel ſaw,” Plato indeed 
has a large Account of the Puniſhments of 
wicked Men in a Future State; and in that 
he talks of a River which he calls Puri- 
phlegeton, and gives an Account of its Ef- 
fects. And Daniel mentions a fiery Stream 
upon a quite different Occaſion, not . as 
niſhing wicked Men, nor. any thing like 
it; but only as coming forth from God: 
nor does he aſſign any manner of Uſe of it, 
| as Plata does, So again, he ſays, that 
\ Plato took from Eſaiab that Notion, their 
Worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their, Fire 
be quenched. But when one looks into 
Plato, and finds nothing like it, the Reply 
is, that he took his Hint from thence, 
but mixed it up with ſo, much Fable of 

e the Greeks, as to make it ſeem entirely 
% his own.“ Theodoret ſhould have proved 
firſt that he took his Notions from the Jews, 
by ſome ſort of Evidence, before he gives 

us ſuch an improbable Story as he docs. 
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There is indeed one ' general Argument Ci AP, 
uſed by Clemens Alexandrinus to prove that XV. 
the Grtcian Philoſophers ſtole their Notions VV 
from the Scriptures ; and it is this, viz. that 
our Saviour himſelf called the Greeks, 
Thieves, If you aſk for the Place, it is 
clear, Yohn x. 8.” All that ever came befare 
me ure Thieves and Robbers. See the Ar- 
* urged, Strom. 1. p. 366, 367, & 
16. V. p. 733. But I think it deſerves only 
to be e that its Weakneſs may be 

rce1y' he "00 * 


I have now, I think, ſufficiently examined 
this Hypotheſis, whch has been often inſiſt- 
ed on as a Means to put ſome Stop to Infi- 


delity, and to enhance the Advantages of 
Revelation. When one ſees a Scheme, of 
ſuch Reaſoning laid before a Set of Men, 
who openly call for Evidence for Revela- 
tion, what Effect can one expect to flow 
from hence, but a Confirmation of them in 
their Infidelity. Inſtances ſhould be pro- 
duced, ar leaſt, of ſome Truths derived to 
the Heathen World by Means of ſuch ſu- 
pernatural Notices as are pretended. It is 
not enough to ſay, that 7 or Euſebius, 
or an hundred more, have ſaid ſo. The 
Reaſons upon which they ſay ſo are to be 
produced ; and if it be affirm'd ever ſo often, 
with an autos ig, the Fathers have told 

us 
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Cn Ap. us ſo, yet that will not avail againſt all Pro- 


XV, bability. 
v There is one Thing 1 more that I cad 


remark : The. Notion that the Fathers had, 
that the Heathen ftole their Notions from 
Moſes and the Prophets, was one great Means 
of corrupting the true Chriſtian Religion. 
They firſt imagined that the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers and Poets borrowed Notions from 
the Scriptures : and then truly they put off 
the Heathen Notions of thoſe Philoſophers 
and Poets as true Chriſtian Principles. Thus 
was Platoriifim introduced as early as Juſſin 
Martyrs Days, and the Logos of Plato and 
Orpleus was repreſented as the true Logos 
of St. John. And hence may a good Ac- 
cotnt be given of the Corruption of Opi- 
nions, and à Change of Lan guage and No- 
tions that began to der Grvand 6 in the Second 
Century; and has been attended with won- 
derful, but very natural Conſequences,” in 
Chriſtianity, w ich it is not my en 
here to confider. 8 
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THE 


CONCLUSION. 


HAVE, endeayoured in the preceding 
Pages to lay down ſuch Principles, as 
ink, of great Service to both Natural 


miſtaken in any Particular, yet I am ſure 
I am right in the Sum total, which is Virtue 
and Goodne/ſ; of Life. It was neceſſary to 
determine what the Rule of Action to Man 
was : and it appears to be One, fixt, unalter- 
able Rule, the ſame to all Intelligent Beings, 
even to God himſelf, This therefore mult 
be followed, with all its Conſequences ; and 
Religion, and Revelation, conſpire to engage 
Men to follow it, ſteadily and uniformly, 
The Truth of Natural Religion is not 
much controverted : but Revelation has met 
with many Adverſaries: The great Point 


therefore was to prove, that there had been 


a Revelation given to Mankind ; and to ſhew 
That in lach a Light, as either would ob- 
viate, or anſwer ſuch Objections as might 
be brought againſt it: I do not mean, ſuch 


only as are public, but others likewiſe which 


L1 1 bave 
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COVNCLUSTON. 
T have met with, which I though 
right to conſider, and which indeed princi- 
pally led me to treat of theſe Points. 4 
- 1;-was very defirous to--eſtabliſh well my 
Firſt Principles: And as J think Morality 
and the Being of God, capable of ſtrict De- 


monſtration, Natural Religion muſt be ſo 


too. And if Prophecy und Event correſ- 
ponding, may not be called: by that Name, 
yet the Evidence thence ariſing is fo ſtrong 


and clear, that it cannot come under a De- 
nomination lower than That of Certainty. 


Many Prophecies, and many Events, exact 
tallylng to each other, carry ſuch frond 


Evidence with them, that the Mind can no 


more refuſe its Aſſent, than to the cleareſt 
Truth that can be laid before it. If there- 


fore the Principles I have laid down are 
rightly apprehended, it will be eaſy to go 


on, and to prove the Truth of the Chriſtian 


Religion, even with the greateſt Strictneſi. 
The Prophecies of the Old Teftlament exaclly 
agree to Jeſus of Nazareth ; and he worked 
Miracles to prove himſelf to be The Chriſt: 
The Prophecies of the New Teſtament are 


Evidences of a Revelation given to Him, 


and to his Apoſtles ; and we ſee thoſe very 
Prophecies, . accompliſhed, others 
in part accompliſhed ; enough amply to ſatis- 
fy any curious Perſon, I know no ſtronger 

| Evidence 


t it fit and 
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